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FISCAL YEAR 2013 BUDGET REQUEST FOR ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AND NUCLEAR FORCES 
PROGRAMS 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces, 
Washington, DC, Tuesday, April 17, 2012. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:24 p.m. in room 
2212, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Michael Turner (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL TURNER, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM OHIO, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

STRATEGIC FORCES 

Mr. Turner. Good afternoon. We will call to order the hearing 
for the Strategic Forces Subcommittee. I apologize for our tardi- 
ness. I know you all are very used to the fact that the votes throw 
the schedule off here at the Capitol, and I appreciate your toler- 
ance for our starting late. 

The Strategic Forces Subcommittee hearing on the President’s 
fiscal year 2013 budget request for DOD [Department of Defense] 
and DOE [Department of Energy] nuclear forces, U.S. nuclear 
weapons posture, and the fiscal year 2013 budget request from En- 
vironmental Management is an incredibly important hearing as we 
move forward on looking at the priorities and responsibilities of 
this subcommittee. 

I want to thank all witnesses for being here today. For those who 
follow the sometimes arcane world of nuclear weapons, budgeting 
and policy, the witnesses on our two panels are familiar faces. They 
are the Honorable Madelyn Creedon, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Global Strategic Affairs, U.S. Department of Defense; and 
General C. Robert Kehler, Commander, U.S. Strategic Command. 

On Panel 2, we have the Honorable Thomas P. D’Agostino, Ad- 
ministrator, National Nuclear Security Administration; Mr. David 
G. Huizenga, Senior Advisor for Environmental Management, U.S. 
Department of Energy; and the Honorable Peter S. Winokur, 
Chairman, Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board. 

On December 1, 2010, prior to the ratification of the New START 
[Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty] Treaty, the then-directors of 
Lawrence Livermore, Los Alamos, and Sandia National Labora- 
tories wrote to Senators Kerry and Lugar and stated: “We believe 
that the proposed budgets,” referring to the November 2010 update 
to the Section 1251 plan, “provide adequate support to sustain the 
safety, security, reliability, and effectiveness of America’s nuclear 
deterrent within the limit of 1,550 deployed strategic warheads es- 

( 1 ) 
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tablished by the New START Treaty with adequate confidence and 
acceptable risk.” 

That plan appears to have been abandoned in the President’s fis- 
cal year 2013 budget request, calling into question whether there 
still is adequate support for the Nation’s nuclear deterrent to per- 
mit the reductions that are called for by the New START Treaty. 

There have been those inside and outside of Government who 
have challenged the linkage of the New START Treaty and the 
modernization plan. There are those who make the argument that 
because President Obama has requested more funds than his pred- 
ecessor, though not the funds that he promised, that he has done 
all he is needed to do. Neither of these positions represent serious 
thinking that benefits our national security. The question is what 
is necessary today and how are we going to accomplish it. 

There can be no doubt that reductions proposed by the New 
START Treaty are only in our national interest if we complete the 
modernization of our nuclear deterrent warheads delivery systems 
and infrastructure. 

I want to remind those who have forgotten, this was the Presi- 
dent’s modernization plan. It was his Nuclear Posture Review, 
issued in April 2010 before there was a New START Treaty, and 
his 1251 plan. Here are some of the highlights from the President’s 
2010 NPR [Nuclear Posture Review]. 

It was stated: “Funding the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Replacement Project at Los Alamos National Laboratory to replace 
the existing 50-year-old Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Facil- 
ity in 2021.” 

Also from the President’s 2010 NPR: “Developing a new Uranium 
Processing Facility at the Y-12 Plant in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, to 
come online for production operations in 2021.” 

Also from the President’s 2010 NPR: “The administration will 
fully fund the ongoing LEP [Life Extension Program] for the W76 
submarine-based warhead for a fiscal year 2017 completion, and 
the full scope LEP study and follow-on activities for the B61 bomb 
to ensure first production begins in fiscal year 2017.” 

The President’s 1251 plan states that CMRR [Chemistry and 
Metallurgy Research Replacement] and UPE [Uranium Processing 
Eacility] will complete construction by 2021, and will achieve full 
operational functionality by 2024. 

Eurther, the inextricable linkage of modernization in the New 
START reductions was the basis of Condition Nine of the New 
START Treaty. The linkage was the legal basis on which the Sen- 
ate ratified the treaty. Let me remind everyone that the Senate 
said in Condition Nine the following: “The LJnited States is com- 
mitted to proceeding with a robust stockpile stewardship program, 
and to maintaining and modernizing the nuclear weapons produc- 
tion capabilities and capacities that will ensure the safety, reli- 
ability, and performance of the United States nuclear arsenal at 
the New START Treaty levels. The United States is committed to 
providing the resources needed to achieve these objectives at a min- 
imum at the level set forth in the President’s 10-year plan provided 
to Congress pursuant to Section 1251.” 

The President agreed to Condition Nine as I just read it. 
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First off, I believe the President is abandoning his commitment 
that he ratified or acknowledged in Condition Nine, and I think it 
is in part because he already has his treaty and it has already been 
ratified. I think implementation is something that he is now put- 
ting aside before us. I base that belief on the budget submitted and 
that the status report required by Condition Nine has not been 
submitted to Congress. Also the Section 1045 report last year from 
the NDAA [National Defense Authorization Act] has not been com- 
pleted. 

Let me remind the subcommittee what Dr. James Miller, the 
President’s nominee to the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, 
told us just last November. He said, quote: “The first is that we un- 
derstand the requirement to report per Condition Nine if we have 
less funding than in the 1251, as requested in the Section 1251 re- 
port. Our interpretation of that has been substantially less,” mean- 
ing that he says that even though we asked for less funding we 
don’t have to file a report. We have to ask for substantially less. 

In fiscal year 2011 actually slightly less was appropriated than 
requested. Back to his words: “Our judgment was a 1 percent or 
less change doesn’t require us to submit the report.” 

Let us dwell on what he just said again. “Our judgment was that 
a 1 percent change or less doesn’t require us to submit the report.” 

The difference we are looking at now in the fiscal year 2012 ap- 
propriations bills in both the House and Senate appropriations bills 
I think would trigger that. His words, and we would have to exam- 
ine that question. If there is substantially less funding than re- 
quested, we will, of course, provide the report to Congress. 

Yet we have no report for either fiscal year 2012 or the Presi- 
dent’s own budget request for fiscal year 2013, which underfunds 
the 1251 plan. 

So what has changed? Is it solely the budget picture? I don’t 
mean to dismiss the budget situation and the cuts that DOD has 
to make, especially it has made those cuts while transferring large 
sums of its own budget to fund the modernization activities at the 
NNSA. 

But again the question here is whether U.S. nuclear force reduc- 
tions make sense without modernization. The President’s Nuclear 
Posture Review makes the case for this linkage when it stated: 
“Implementation of the stockpile stewardship program and the nu- 
clear infrastructure investments recommended in the NPR will 
allow the United States to shift away from retaining large numbers 
of nondeployed warheads as a hedge against technical or geo- 
political surprise, allowing major reductions in the nuclear stock- 
pile.” 

In the absence of these investments, will the forthcoming NPR 
implementation study continue to hurtle toward what seems to be 
a prejudged outcome that the U.S. should further reduce its nu- 
clear deterrent? I see no other way to understand the President’s 
recent comments at Hankuk University in Seoul, stating: “Last 
summer I directed my national security team to conduct a com- 
prehensive study of our nuclear forces. That study is under way,” 
the President said. “But even as we have more work to do,” the 
President speaking, “we can already say with confidence that we 
have more nuclear weapons than we need.” 
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Need for what? 

So the study isn’t done, but we already know the answer sup- 
ports the President’s goal of a world without nuclear weapons. Ei- 
ther the President already knows the answers to the questions, in 
which case the Congress must be informed, or the President wrote 
the question to ensure an answer that he wants. 

Again, Congress waits for an answer. 

Hopefully, our witnesses today will shed some light on this im- 
portant area. Either way, I assure you this year’s National Defense 
Authorization Act will ensure Congress’ oversight of these issues. 

I also want to highlight some of the discussion at this sub- 
committee’s February hearing on governance and management of 
the nuclear security enterprise. At that hearing we heard from the 
National Academies of Science about a “broken” and “dysfunc- 
tional” relationship between NNSA and its laboratories. We also 
heard about a system of micromanagement that is costing tax- 
payers untold millions. The National Academies study and nearly 
a dozen others have identified and documented the problems and 
suggested possible solutions. 

I hope our witnesses on both panels will help us understand 
what actions should be taken and when. 

Finally, we welcome the opportunity to review the budget and 
priorities of DOF’s Defense environmental cleanup efforts. DOE 
continues to do good work in nuclear cleanup but also continues to 
struggle with technical and management issues at its largest 
project. I look forward to hearing about how DOE intends to ad- 
dress these concerns. 

With those concerns having been acknowledged, I now turn to 
my ranking member, Ms. Sanchez, for her opening remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Turner can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 55.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. LORETTA SANCHEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM CALIFORNIA, RANKING MEMBER, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

STRATEGIC FORCES 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to join Chairman Turner in welcoming General 
Kehler, Ms. Creedon, Mr. D’Agostino, Mr. Huizenga, and Dr. 
Winokur. 

I am also grateful and thank Ms. Harrington, Dr. Hommert, Dr. 
Albright and Dr. McMillan, Admiral Benedict, and Admiral Donald 
for the statements in the record that you all have put in and for 
being here to participate in our discussion today during the ques- 
tion and answer part of this hearing. 

I’d like to preface my comments by noting that the congression- 
ally mandated, voted-on, brought-forward Budget Control Act is re- 
inforcing some difficult decisions, some real soul-searching in all 
aspects of our Government spending and our defenses, and our 
strategic defenses are no different. We must reexamine and think 
about what we really need for the future and decide what we can 
afford because it is always about limited resources. Really, it is al- 
ways about limited resources. 
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So in that context, I would like to touch on a few specific issues 
related to sustaining our nuclear deterrent and our nuclear forces, 
nuclear nonproliferation, and nuclear cleanup efforts. 

First, our nuclear weapons activities and operations. President 
Obama and Vice President Biden have made clear over and over 
the importance of maintaining a safe, a secure, and a reliable nu- 
clear arsenal without nuclear testing while making prudent 
progress towards lower numbers. There is no doubt in that, that’s 
what they would like to see. Quite frankly, that is what I would 
like to see. 

The Administration is currently conducting an implementation 
study of the Nuclear Posture Review that will inform the require- 
ments. So it is important to note that with over 5,000 deployed and 
nondeployed nuclear weapons, the United States still maintains 
the ability to destroy the world several times over. So when I hear 
my colleague say for what, I mean, we have a lot in hand. 

Even with the progress on nuclear reductions, with nuclear mod- 
ernization plan’s weapons and associated delivery vehicles remain- 
ing necessary, we must still think about how to do this in a smart 
way, how to make effective investments. That is what we need to 
do, because every dollar that goes this way is a dollar that is taken 
from somewhere else, whether it is the welfare of our people, the 
education of our people, the environment our people live in. 

For NNSA [National Nuclear Security Administration], while 
construction of the plutonium research facility at Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory has been delayed, several ongoing or new big- 
ticket items do require close oversight, including, for example, the 
construction of the Uranium Processing Facility at Oak Ridge, 
which is now estimated to cost between $6 to $7 billion, and the 
B61 Life Extension for forward-deployed warheads in Europe, so 
far estimated to cost around $5 billion. 

However, as we prepare this fiscal year 2013 defense authoriza- 
tion bill, our committee has not received from the NNSA the out- 
year budget estimate or the stockpile stewardship and manage- 
ment plan to inform our deliberations. 

As we look at requirements for maintaining a powerful nuclear 
deterrent, improved oversight and planning will be crucial to en- 
sure that we can avoid cost overrun and schedule delays. It is part 
of what this committee is supposed to do, and it is an important 
piece of what we do. And in that I applaud Chairman Turner for 
being very diligent about getting to the numbers and trying to 
move this committee to do the oversight that I think that we need 
to do. 

We also have to think about retaining critical skills, about capa- 
bility and long-term investments in science and technology to en- 
sure that we keep our brightest and our best employed, looking at 
this, and making and meeting the standards for nuclear safety. 

We will rely on the Department of Defense and STRATCOM 
[U.S. Strategic Command] to continue to critically examine Cold 
War-derived requirements, assess their continued value and cost 
effectiveness, and adaptation to new and likely threats. 

This brings me to my second point on nuclear nonproliferation 
and nuclear threat reduction. I commend the Administration for its 
successes at the nuclear security summit; particularly the U.S.- 
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Russian cooperation to secure potentially vulnerable material in 
Kazakhstan. I would also like to note the total removal of highly 
enriched uranium from Mexico and the Ukraine, as well as the 
progress towards converting Russian research reactors to use low- 
enriched uranium rather than HEU [highly enriched uranium]. 

However, in contrast, the budget continues to prioritize the con- 
struction of the MOX [mixed oxide fuel] facility at almost $1 billion 
annually, despite the absence of a clear path forward. 

Another example, the nonproliferation budget also includes $150 
million subsidy for low-enriched fuel production, which should be 
the weapons activities account, for example, or in the Department’s 
nuclear energy account. 

Urgent efforts such as including the President’s goal of securing 
all vulnerable weapons usable material in 4 years must, I believe, 
be a pressing national security priority. 

In this context, I would like to hear about interagency coordina- 
tion and how the Department of Defense is supporting nuclear non- 
proliferation efforts. 

Third, nuclear cleanup remains a critical issue in the aftermath 
of the Cold War. Sites like Hanford and Savannah River site 
played a unique and important piece in our history in the Cold 
War, but we have to be diligent and we have to get this cleanup 
done. So I would like to hear about how the Department is address- 
ing the safety culture concerns at the waste treatment plant at 
Hanford and the cost increases for that program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are obviously, and you and I have discussed 
this before, a lot of other issues this year as we try to move forward 
in the next couple of weeks and get a mark that is going to work 
for what we believe are the priorities. 

So I am very grateful to have you in front of us today, and again, 
welcome. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sanchez can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 59.] 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

Prior to the beginning of your comments, I just want to acknowl- 
edge that our committee works very strongly on a bipartisan basis. 
We have had an incredible history of strong, unanimous bipartisan 
support, one of the few committees or subcommittees that generally 
signs letters that include either all members or both leaderships. 

As you begin your comments, I do want to note that this com- 
mittee, subcommittee, has historically on a bipartisan basis unani- 
mously supported the necessity, not just the desirability, but the 
necessity of CMRR, the UPF, and the life extension programs. And 
with that full support that this subcommittee has provided, we look 
forward to your additional insight. 

We ask if you will summarize your written testimony which has 
been provided to the subcommittee and if you would provide us 
your oral statement in a period of 5 minutes, we would greatly ap- 
preciate that. 

We will begin first with Assistant Secretary Creedon. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MADELYN R. CREEDON, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE FOR GLOBAL STRATEGIC AFFAIRS, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Secretary Creedon. Thank you, Chairman Turner and Ranking 
Member Sanchez and distinguished members of the subcommittee. 
I am pleased to be here today with General Kehler, Major General 
Chambers, and Rear Admiral Benedict, as well as my colleagues 
from the Department of Energy and Dr. Winokur, who are on the 
second panel, to testify on the important issues of our nuclear 
forces and nuclear policies. 

I will make just a few remarks today to highlight some of the 
topics addressed in my written statement, which I would like to 
submit for the record. 

The Department plays a crucial role in the President’s vision to 
take concrete steps toward a world without nuclear weapons while 
maintaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent for the 
Nation and our allies. We are working towards this vision while 
supporting the demands of a complex global security environment. 

We have made and are continuing to make decisions on policy, 
strategy and future force structure in a way that ensures we are 
meeting key objectives of the Nuclear Posture Review. 

These include: Maintaining strategic deterrence and stability at 
reduced nuclear force levels and strengthening regional deterrence 
and reassuring U.S. allies and partners. We are seeking the posi- 
tive results of these decisions with the entry into force of the New 
START Treaty in February of 2011. The timing and framework for 
the next round of arms control negotiations have not been set, but 
we look forward to discussions with Russia that are broader in 
scope and more ambitious. These discussions should include stra- 
tegic and nonstrategic nuclear weapons. 

Even after the New START Treaty is fully implemented, the 
United States and Russia together will account for more than 90 
percent of the world’s nuclear weapons. For this reason, our next 
round of arms control efforts will remain focused on Russia, and it 
is important that Russia join us in a move to lower numbers. 

The Obama administration has made clear that we will uphold 
our security guarantees to our allies and partners. In East Asia we 
have added new forums to our already robust relationships with 
Japan and Republic of Korea. These collaborations strengthen U.S. 
extended deterrence. 

In the Middle East, we are nurturing long-standing relationships 
and expanding new ones to prevent Iran’s development of a nuclear 
weapon capability and to counter its destabilizing policies in the re- 
gion. 

And in Europe, NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] is 
undertaking a Deterrence and Defense Posture Review to deter- 
mine the appropriate mix of nuclear, conventional, and missile de- 
fense forces that the alliance will need to deter and defend against 
the range of 21st-century threats. 

To promote transparency, the United States took the unprece- 
dented step of releasing the number of nuclear weapons in the 
stockpile to the public. We would welcome similar declarations 
from Russia and China. We are also pursuing a high-level dialogue 
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with China aimed at promoting a stable, resilient, and transparent 
strategic relationship. 

Here at home, as you know, we are assessing deterrence require- 
ments to set a goal for future reductions below New START levels, 
while strengthening deterrence of potential regional adversaries, 
enhancing strategic stability vis-a-vis Russia and China, and assur- 
ing our allies and partners. 

I won’t go into the further details about the NPR follow-on anal- 
ysis at this time. The Secretary of Defense has committed to shar- 
ing relevant aspects of the new planning guidance with the senior 
leaders of the defense authorizing committees when the effort is 
complete. To be clear, this commitment has not changed. But it is 
clear that this analysis will shape our pathway forward, as will the 
budget. 

The current fiscal situation is putting pressure on the entire De- 
partment, and the Nuclear Enterprise is no exception. For fiscal 
year 2013, we have made careful choices to protect high-priority 
programs while allowing some efforts to be delayed with acceptable 
or manageable risks. 

Some programs, including the replacement for the Ohio class bal- 
listic missile submarine, will be delayed. Others, such as the new 
bomber, remain on schedule. 

The Department has done much to ensure a viable plan to sus- 
tain and modernize our nuclear forces given the constraints of the 
Budget Control Act. In the face of these constraints, DOD has 
made tough choices, but ones that continue to meet our national se- 
curity requirements. We do this by investing in our nuclear enter- 
prise, particularly in the stockpile and nuclear infrastructure, as 
well as through modernization of the delivery systems that under- 
pin strategic deterrence. We are also planning on focusing signifi- 
cant resources on an underappreciated but critical component of 
strategic deterrence, the nuclear command and control system that 
links the triad of nuclear forces. 

Finally, DOD remains a leader in ensuring that terrorists and 
proliferators cannot access nuclear materials and expertise abroad. 
In cooperation with our interagency partners, we are building on 
our long history of cooperation with allies and partners to expand 
our efforts in the nonproliferation arena. 

Let me conclude by coming back to the NPR and the President’s 
commitment to a comprehensive and balanced nuclear agenda. Our 
nuclear forces remain the foundation of deterrence. Our arsenal 
needs significant and immediate investment, and nuclear dangers 
today are real. 

I am pleased to be here with my colleagues to discuss the con- 
crete steps we have taken to sustain the nuclear deterrent and sup- 
port the President’s vision. I would also like to underscore the im- 
portance of the strong bipartisan support that the chairman has 
mentioned on these issues critical to the Nation’s security. We wel- 
come the dialogue and debate on these issues as a way to sustain 
and renew a long-term approach to nuclear security. 

Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Creedon can be found in 
the Appendix on page 61.] 
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Mr. Turner. Great. Thank you for your statement. And the sub- 
committee has received statements from each of the witnesses, and 
without objection those statements will be made part of the record. 
There are also several other written statements that we have re- 
ceived from various officials on the subject matter of the hearing 
that without objection will be added to the record. 

General Kehler. 

STATEMENT OF GEN C. ROBERT KEHLER, USAF, COMMANDER, 
U.S. STRATEGIC COMMAND 

General Kehler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Mem- 
ber Sanchez, distinguished members of the subcommittee. We cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity to present my views today on the 
United States Strategic Command’s missions and priorities, espe- 
cially our nuclear responsibilities. 

I am pleased to be here with Assistant Secretary Creedon, a 
great colleague and someone with tremendous insight into U.S. 
strategic policy and programs. 

I am also glad that you are going to hear from NNSA Adminis- 
trator Tom D’Agostino and the other expert panelists in a little 
while. 

Without question, Mr. Chairman, we continue to face a very chal- 
lenging global security environment marked by constant change, 
enormous complexity, and profound uncertainty. Indeed, change 
and surprise have characterized the time that has passed since my 
last appearance before this committee. 

Over that time, the men and women of STRATCOM have partici- 
pated in many, many activities, to include the support of operations 
in Libya and Japan, and others ranging through the preparation of 
the New Defense Strategic Guidance. Through this extraordinary 
period of challenge and change, STRATCOM’s focus has remained 
constant, to partner with the other combatant commands, to deter, 
detect, and prevent strategic attacks on the United States, our al- 
lies and partners, and to be prepared to employ force as needed in 
support of our national security objectives. 

Our priorities are clear: First, to deter attack with a safe, secure, 
and effective nuclear deterrent force; second, to partner with the 
other commands to support ongoing operations today; third, to re- 
spond to the new challenges in space; fourth, to build cyberspace 
capability and capacity; and finally, to prepare for uncertainty. 

Transcending all these is the threat of nuclear materials or 
weapons in the hands of violent extremists. We don’t have a crystal 
ball at STRATCOM, but we believe events of the last year can help 
us glimpse the type of future conflict that we must prepare for. 
Conflict will likely be increasingly hybrid in nature, encompassing 
air, sea, land, space, and cyberspace. It will likely cross traditional 
geographic boundaries, involve multiple participants, and be waged 
by actors wielding combinations of capabilities, strategies, and tac- 
tics. 

I think it is important to note that the same space and cyber- 
space tools that connect us together to enable global commerce, 
navigation, and communication also present tremendous opportuni- 
ties for disruption and perhaps destruction. 
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In January, the Department of Defense released new strategic 
guidance to address these challenges. This new guidance describes 
the way ahead for the entire Department, but I believe many por- 
tions are especially relevant to STRATCOM and our assigned re- 
sponsibilities. For example, global presence, succeeding in current 
conflicts, deterring and defeating aggression, countering weapons of 
mass destruction, effectively operating in cyberspace, space and 
across all other domains, and maintaining a safe, secure and effec- 
tive nuclear deterrent are all important areas in the new strategy 
where STRATCOM’s global reach and strategic focus play a vital 
role. 

No question these are important responsibilities. There are real 
risks involved in the scenarios we find ourselves in today. It is my 
job to be prepared for those scenarios and to advocate for the 
sustainment and modernization efforts we need to meet the chal- 
lenges. And in that regard, the fiscal year 2013 budget request is 
pivotal for our future. We are working hard to improve our plan- 
ning and better integrate our efforts to counter weapons of mass 
destruction. 

We need to proceed with planned modernization of our nuclear 
delivery and command and control systems. We need to proceed 
with life extension programs for our nuclear weapons, and mod- 
ernize the highly specialized industrial complex that cares for 
them. 

We need to improve the resilience of our space capabilities, and 
enhance our situational awareness of the increasingly congested, 
competitive, and contested domain. 

We need to improve the protection and resilience of our cyber 
networks, enhance our situational awareness, increase our capa- 
bility and capacity, and work with the entire interagency to in- 
crease the protection of our critical infrastructure. 

There are other needs as well, but in short, the new national se- 
curity reality calls for a new strategic approach that promotes agile 
decentralized action from fully integrated, I would say fully inter- 
dependent and resilient joint forces. 

These are tough challenges, but the men and women of 
STRATCOM view our challenges as opportunities, the chance to 
partner with the other commands to forge better, smarter, and a 
faster joint force. 

We remain committed to work with this subcommittee, the Serv- 
ices, other agencies, and our international partners to provide the 
flexible, agile, and reliable strategic deterrence and mission assur- 
ance capabilities that our Nation and our friends need in an in- 
creasingly uncertain world. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my honor and a privilege to lead America’s 
finest men and women. They are our greatest advantage. I am 
enormously proud of their bravery and sacrifice, and I pledge to 
stand with them and for them to ensure we retain the best force 
the world has ever seen. I join with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other senior leaders in 
thanking you and the committee for the support you have provided 
them in the past, present, and on to the future. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Sanchez, 
and I look forward to your questions. 
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[The prepared statement of General Kehler can be found in the 
Appendix on page 70.] 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. We obviously have a tremendous 
amount to cover here today, including a number of members who 
are here with some very significant questions. So unfortunately, I 
am going to ask that we all, including of course myself, the chair- 
man, have some brevity. But, we do have a lot that is going to have 
to be discussed. 

Secretary Creedon, I have basically six questions for you that are 
divided up into two categories, so I am going to smash them to- 
gether a bit. 

The first category is on budgetary issues with respect to CMRR 
and the MOA [memorandum of agreement] between the DOD and 
NNSA, which I will give you, and the second one goes to this issue 
of Condition Nine, New START, and the mini NPR. So they will 
be divided up into those two categories. 

With the first one. Secretary Creedon, as you know, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has transferred to the National Nuclear Security 
Administration some $1.2 billion in budget authority for specific 
purposes as agreed to in that memorandum of agreement that I 
referenced between Secretary Gates and Secretary Chu, a copy of 
which will be added to the record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 232.] 

Mr. Turner. I see a total of $4.5 billion that is pledged to be 
transferred over 5 years, with another $1.1 billion for naval reac- 
tors over that period of time to support their work for the Ohio 
class submarine replacement. Reviewing the MOA, I see a total 
commitment of $1.2 billion for CMRR, which I understand has been 
deferred until at least 5-year budget window. 

My three parts to this first question, I would like for you to first 
discuss, if you will, why the Department of Defense considered that 
it was important enough to provide funding for CMRR? 

The second part of that first question: We also see in the MOA 
$785 million that was pledged for the B61 and $224 million for the 
W76, both of which programs have now been delayed by the NNSA. 
So have you gotten your money’s worth from the NNSA on those 
two line items? 

And then the third is why hasn’t the Department of Defense 
used the authority that we provided in the Defense Authorization 
Act for the Pentagon to transfer $125 million in appropriated funds 
directly to NNSA for use in the modernization program? Is it safe 
to say that the DOD is concerned about where this money has 
gone? 

After your answers to these, we will get to the second component, 
which is Condition Nine, the mini NPR, and New START. 

Secretary CREEDON. I think I have all of that. 

Let me start with the CMRR. So the money that was previously 
transferred in fiscal year 2011 and 2012, that money did in fact go 
to the intended purpose, and that was to continue to assist with 
the design of the CMRR. 

As we looked at the overall budget for the fiscal year 2013 budg- 
et, both for the Department of Defense and for the National Nu- 
clear Security Administration, the NNSA, in light of the Budget 
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Control Act, we had to make some difficult choices. And so within 
the context of the Nuclear Weapons Council, we looked at the pro- 
gram of modernization and the two construction projects and made 
a very conscious decision within the context of the Weapons Coun- 
cil to prioritize the uranium facility at Oak Ridge. 

And with that decision came the decision to defer the CMRR for 
at least 5 years so that we could focus on the Uranium Processing 
Facility, which for DOD was the higher priority. 

Now, your second question on that is do we still need CMRR; and 
the answer is yes. We need a capability to support the production 
of pits. Exactly how many we need in the future; in other words, 
what is the future pit requirement, how hig CMRR has to he, how 
much plutonium it has to hold, those are all decisions that may in 
fact change at the completion of the UPF when we once again re- 
sume consideration of the funding and the design of the CMRR. 

Now, with respect to the B61, again the Weapons Council made 
a very conscious decision, and I will let General Kehler address 
this as well because he was key to this decision, but the Weapons 
Council made a decision that deferring this until 2019 was appro- 
priate. The same with the W76. And at some point Admiral Bene- 
dict can also shed some more light on this; but with the extension 
of the W76, again that was something that was in the context of 
the Weapons Council, was deemed an appropriate, manageable de- 
cision in light of the budget constraints. 

Okay. Now, with respect to the Condition Nine 

Mr. Turner. We will get to that one in a second, but I guess 
what was missed — and I appreciate your ability to handle all of 
this at once. You have done a great job in answering them. I don’t 
really have the sense in your answers yet of your level of concern 
with respect to the stewardship of the money that is coming from 
DOD to NNSA, and there are substantial funding commitments. 
There is actually a greater authority than commitments that are 
being followed through with DOD. And the testimony that we have 
received from just about everyone who has sat in your chair is that 
they are highly concerned about what is happening with DOD’s 
value of funds in the hands once they are transferred over to 
NNSA and the lack of accomplishment of the goals that those funds 
are intended for. 

Do you want to voice an opinion on that? 

Secretary Creedon. Sir, one of the issues has been in fact the 
cost of these various commitments, the 76, the 61, UPF, and 
CMRR. And we have noted over time that the costs, the estimated 
costs that had been provided some years earlier, have in fact all 
increased. And the decisions with respect to the deferral were in 
fact largely driven by the increased costs. 

So yes, DOD is very concerned about the management of the 
money and about the increased costs associated with the two 
projects and the two life extensions. 

Mr. Turner. I think that’s important, if you could elaborate just 
a moment. You mentioned the word “management.” It really is a 
management issue that you are concerned about within NNSA, 
right, and not just the issue of the actual cost of these programs, 
but the perhaps ineffective management impacting the cost of those 
programs and the ability for them to be completed? 
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Secretary Creedon. I think it’s a little bit of both. I mean, there 
is a concern about the cost. Now, I applaud what Tom D’Agostino, 
the Administrator of NNSA, is doing to try to get his arms around 
the costs, particularly of the UPF and the CMRR. His decision to 
go to a 90-percent design basis before he does his cost basis is not 
only the absolute right thing to do, but it really is the first time 
that the NNSA has really committed to do that. 

So from a DOD perspective, that’s hugely important, is to get to 
that 90-percent cost design in the UPF, and then understand the 
requirements and stick to the requirements. I mean, that is a big 
challenge. It is one that DOD hopes the NNSA can clearly imple- 
ment. But with some of what Tom is doing, I think that’s the right 
way to go. 

Mr. Turner. Even though you are concerned, but you are encour- 
aged? You are concerned, though, correct? 

Secretary Creedon. I am concerned. 

Mr. Turner. You do believe that there are management issues 
within NNSA that are resulting in delays in programs and in- 
creased costs? 

Secretary Creedon. Yes. And, I also believe Mr. D’Agostino is 
aware of it, and he is trying very hard to address it, and we are 
going to support him in his efforts. 

Mr. Turner. Right. And our goal as a committee, we are going 
to have to get way past awareness. This is obviously something 
that needs to be addressed, not just awareness. 

Secretary Creedon, turning to the issue of Condition Nine, I 
quoted before Dr. Miller and his statement that in looking at the 
trigger requirement for reporting on Condition Nine, he was going 
to interpret the language as requiring reporting only if there is 
substantially less funding, before defining that trigger of substan- 
tially less as being 1 percent. 

We now have a budget request that appears to be substantially 
less, and so turning to you with the question of — we believe that 
the report should have been provided to Congress in February 
when the budgetary request came in substantially less, again using 
his standard because I believe that the requirement for Condition 
Nine was just less. 

So where is the report and is the President committed to pro- 
viding that to Congress? And, are we actually going to have the Ad- 
ministration arguing that we are not in a substantially less, even 
though we are in a significantly, I believe, substantially less re- 
quest? 

Secretary Creedon. Right now the Department is in the final 
processes of reviewing both the Condition Nine report and the re- 
lated report that is required in the National Defense Authorization 
Act for fiscal year 2012. And as we go through the final reviews 
of both of these reports, we hope to have these finished very soon. 

Mr. Turner. So you have concluded that you need to provide the 
report? You believe that substantially less has been requested 
enough to require the Condition Nine report be delivered to Con- 
gress? 

Secretary Creedon. We are providing the reports. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 
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On February 21 , 2012, we received a letter that is going to be 
provided to you explaining that DOD will not have the New START 
force structure plan for the committee as required by the National 
Defense Authorization Act for fiscal year 2012. We were told that 
the New START plan is being held up by the President’s mini NPR 
study, and we don’t understand how the mini NPR study and the 
New START Treaty are dependent upon one another, and perhaps 
you can explain why one would be holding up the other because 
they don’t to us appear to be related? 

Secretary Creedon. The NPR implementation study is going for- 
ward apace, and we are also at the same time working on the New 
START force structural levels. But the New START force structural 
levels are still under discussion within the building. 

The initial efforts, which again I think General Kehler and Gen- 
eral Chambers and Admiral Benedict can share some additional 
light on, are the priorities of implementation. So right now the pri- 
orities of implementation are those things that have already been 
retired. So the 50 Peacekeeper missiles, the 50 Minuteman III mis- 
siles that have already been retired out of inventory, that is what 
the current focus is right this minute. 

Mr. Turner. So is your answer basically then, and I am sorry, 
obviously these are very complex issues to compare, is it a work- 
force capacity issue? Are they unrelated as we believe they are un- 
related? Or, are you saying that they are related significantly 
enough for one to impact the completion of the other. 

Secretary Creedon. The focus right now has been on disman- 
tling, addressing those systems that were already retired. So, it is 
a bit of a prioritization within the Service budgets that is driving 
some of this. I am happy to have General Kehler add something 
if he wants. 

But at this point, it is a prioritization within the Services’ budg- 
et. There will be of course a relationship, but the relationship for 
the 2012 budget, the 2013 budget has not been specifically tied to 
the implementation study — I am sorry, the analysis of the NPR 
and the implementation of the NPR. 

Mr. Turner. I have a number of questions for General Kehler, 
but I am going to pass on so that we can get to other members ask- 
ing questions, and I will turn to a second round to get to my ques- 
tions for General Kehler. 

With that, I go to Ranking Member Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. I’ll just remind my chairman here that at 4:30 we 
push into the cyber threat special briefing, which I have to leave 
for the Democrats. So I know you want to do questions, but we do 
have a second panel also. 

Let’s just cut to the chase. Are there any of these changes from 
the 1251 report plan that were due to budget pressures and the re- 
sulting Budget Control Act, meaning that that translates to a less 
reliable deterrent? In other words, how high has the risk gone be- 
cause we’re under these budget constraints? Or, is there something 
that we should have that keeps you up at night that you are wor- 
ried that we’re cutting away from? 

To both of you. General. 

General I^hler. Congresswoman Sanchez, I’ll start, anyway. 
First of all from an operational perspective, the deployed force 
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today, the deterrent force that is out there deployed today, in the 
three words that we use is metrics for safe, secure, and effective. 
And I believe that today it is safe, secure, and effective. We are 
providing and meeting our deterrence mission responsibilities. And 
so, I am comfortable and have confidence in the deployed forces 
that sits out there today. 

Second, the question is were there adjustments made that re- 
sulted in changes to the 2013 budget that were budget driven and 
the answer is absolutely there were. There were clearly budget con- 
straints that were placed on us that forced us to make tough 
choices in fiscal year 2013. 

Having said that, my view is that the 2013 budget still does, 
though, maintain the funding for the most critical capabilities that 
we have operationally. I think there are some risks, and I believe 
that those risks we can address adequately. 

My biggest concern is what happens beyond 2013. And, I know 
the committee has received a dual letter from both the Secretary 
of Defense and Secretary of Energy that reminds the committee 
that right now we do not have a comprehensive plan in place for 
post fiscal year 2013. 

But the force, I wouldn’t want to suggest that the force that is 
deployed today is not safe, secure, and effective. It is. I believe it 
can achieve its deterrence responsibilities as we sit there today. In 
fact, I am extremely confident in that. There were tough choices 
that were made in 2013. I think those choices were made with 
some amount of prudence. I believe that we can manage the risk 
that is associated with those choices, provided that we continue 
down the road that has been established in prior budgets and con- 
tinues in 2013. And what I am most worried about is what happens 
after 2013. And the only reason I am worried about that is I just 
don’t see the plan yet. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. General. 

Madam Secretary. 

Secretary Creedon. I agree with everything General Kehler said. 
And, there were some difficult choices. Probably the most difficult 
of all was the decision to delay the Ohio class replacement sub- 
marine by 2 years. That was a very difficult decision, but one that 
we have high confidence that the Navy can manage. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Madam Secretary, what is your view of the role of the contribu- 
tion of the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board? I know some 
of them are in here, probably, but please. 

Secretary Creedon. The Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board 
does not have a relationship with the Department of Defense. The 
Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board is an advisory body that 
was established by the Congress. It was established in the late 
1980s; it was stood up in the early 1990s, to provide advisory opin- 
ions to the Department of Energy in the operations, the nuclear op- 
erations, at the Department of Energy to ensure that the Depart- 
ment of Energy and now the NNSA were conducting their nuclear 
security operations safely and in conformance with the NNSA and 
the DOE orders, rules, and requirements. 
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Ms. Sanchez. But, I asked you what is your view? Is it needed? 
Should the Congress rely more on it? Do we need to beef it up? Has 
it done its job, you know, from where you sit? 

Secretary Creedon. From where we sit at DOD, so you want sort 
of the DOD view. I think from the pure DOD view there is both 
recognition that there is a valuable contribution by the board. But, 
I think very often there is a lot of misunderstanding about the role 
of the board. And, I think often there is some concern that some 
of the views and opinions of the board, and this is again within the 
Department, might have caused increased costs with certain 
projects. So, I mean, I think the views within DOD vary a little bit. 
I am not sure that there is one uniform view of DOD with respect 
to the board. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. Let me ask just one more. I know we 
are trying to move it along down the line. 

General, when asked in 2010 if there is a military mission per- 
formed by U.S. tactical nuclear weapons in Europe that cannot be 
performed by either U.S. strategic or conventional forces, at the 
time General James Cartwright, Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, flatly said, “No.” 

Do you agree with that assessment; and is there any military 
function for tactical nuclear weapons that cannot be accomplished 
by strategic weapons? 

General Kehler. I wouldn’t — your question was do I agree with 
that statement, and the answer is I agree with that statement par- 
tially. 

In terms of purely military use in an unlikely scenario where we 
would have to use a nuclear weapon, I think that we have the abil- 
ity, the U.S. force today has the ability to provide extended deter- 
rence through a variety of means, not just forward-deployed air- 
craft. 

The question about forward-deployed aircraft and forward-de- 
ployed weapons is really an alliance question, and I am firmly of 
the belief that it needs to be discussed and debated and decided in 
the context of the alliance. 

Ms. Sanchez. Mr. Chairman, I’ll pass it down and when we get 
to second round, I will ask the rest of my questions. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Lamborn. We will do 5-minute rounds. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you both for 
being here. 

Secretary Creedon, does the Obama administration have any 
plans to reduce the New START limit on deployed U.S. nuclear 
weapons, which is 1,550, and what are these plans? 

Secretary Creedon. Sir, if I understand the question right, the 
Administration is committed to complying with the New START 
Treaty within the central limits of the treaty which is by 2018. The 
plan is to comply with that. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Lamborn. I mean to go below that in the future, below the 
1,550? 

Secretary Creedon. The President has said that there is cer- 
tainly an interest in making reductions. The Congress has also had 
an interest in making reductions, particularly with the nonstra- 
tegic warheads. There is a hope, as I mentioned in my opening 
statement, that as we go for future reductions, that we can include 
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these non-strategics and that we can look — again with Russia — in 
total stockpile levels. And, so there is no plan. There is certainly 
the hope that we can get there with Russia. 

Mr. Lamborn. You say an interest, on the part of whom to make 
these further reductions? 

Secretary Creedon. In the debate on the START Treaty, one of 
the primary considerations was looking at reducing the nonstra- 
tegic warheads, which have not been part of treaties heretofore, 
and that is a very large consideration in terms of reducing future 
stockpiles. 

Mr. Lamborn. Okay. Let me ask you a broad, philosophical ques- 
tion. Do you believe that U.S. nuclear weapons are a threat to 
world peace and safety? Just a broad, philosophical question. 

Secretary Creedon. Nuclear weapons? 

Mr. Lamborn. U.S. nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Creedon. U.S. nuclear weapons right now are very im- 
portant to maintaining deterrence in this world. 

Mr. Lamborn. But the President is talking about reducing them 
further, though they play a role, a beneficial role, it sounds like? 

Secretary CREEDON. Yes, they do. And the President has said 
that as long as there are nuclear weapons, there will be a safe, se- 
cure, reliable and effective nuclear deterrent, and it is important 
and he’s committed to sustaining that. 

Mr. Lamborn. Okay, thank you. 

Let me shift to what the chairman built on, let me build on 
something he pointed out. Ratifying the New START Treaty was 
based on at least in part an agreement to adequately fund the mod- 
ernization of our nuclear stockpile; correct? 

Secretary CREEDON. It was a large element of the discussion dur- 
ing the ratification. 

Mr. Lamborn. Okay. Thank you. And, that was done during a 
lame duck session. 

Given that if this agreement to adequately fund modernization is 
unfulfilled, whether it is by the Administration or Congress or 
both, should the U.S. consider withdrawing from the treaty that 
was based on doing that? 

Secretary Creedon. That is the topic of the report that the De- 
partment is currently submitting. Right now the deterrent is in 
fact being maintained, safely, securely, and reliable, and we are in 
fact planning and focusing on modernizing both the strategic deliv- 
ery systems and also the weapons complex. It’s just at a somewhat 
lower level, and that’s largely driven by the constraints of the 
Budget Control Act. 

Mr. Lamborn. Would you agree that modernization, if it does not 
take place, that calls into question our participation in the New 
START Treaty? 

Secretary CREEDON. And, what I am saying is that with the 
budget that we have submitted, we are in fact carrying out the 
commitment to modernization. 

Mr. Lamborn. But, should that commitment not be fulfilled in 
the future, should that lead to a discussion of withdrawing from 
the treaty? 

Secretary Creedon. That is a very hard question to answer in 
the abstract and one that would have to look at what exactly that 
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future situation really was. Right now, here, we are committed to 
the modernization of both the complex and the delivery systems. 

Mr. Lamborn. General Kehler, I am seeing a lot of risk in the 
Administration’s plan for the nuclear stockpile. We’ve talked about 
some of the specifics, the Ohio submarine delay, delaying CMRR, 
et cetera, et cetera. Where should we draw the line on risk accept- 
ance as we don’t do some of these steps; and how do we know when 
we have reached that line? 

General Kehler. Congressman, that’s a situational answer. As 
much as I hate to say “it depends,” it depends. 

At this point in time, I can look at the modernization efforts, the 
sustainment, first of all, efforts that we have for the triad, and by 
the way the budget sustains the triad, and I think that is the right 
thing to do. As we look to the future, I am convinced that the triad 
continues to serve us well. So the budget supports the triad. The 
budget continues to support sustainment of the existing triad, al- 
though there have been some adjustments made to various pieces 
of that. The budget supports modernization of the triad with a 
question mark about what we should do with the land-based deter- 
rent, but an analysis of alternatives that’s going to be under way. 

So at this point in time, as I look at that, I am comfortable that 
we are not at the point where I would stand up and say operation- 
ally we can’t meet the objectives that we have. The investment has 
to continue in our command and control system. I think that con- 
tinues to be important. There is a little discussed piece of this for 
intelligence surveillance and reconnaissance as well. I think that is 
important as we go forward. And then there is the issue about the 
weapons and the weapons complex where again, as I say, the big- 
gest risk that I think we are taking in that regard, even though 
I would have not preferred to see the Ohio replacement slide to the 
right, I think that that increases some risk, but I think it’s man- 
ageable. 

The same with moving the B61 life extension to the right. I think 
that increases some risk, but I believe that that’s manageable as 
well. I cannot draw firm red lines on a paper for you today. 

I can tell you, though, that we need to watch this very carefully 
as we go forward, and in particular, in the weapons complex. The 
extended complex past 2013, I am still concerned about the lack of 
a firm plan as we go forward. In every other case I see the plan. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you. 

Mr. Turner. I am going to take the chairman’s prerogative as we 
go on to the next questions and just insert for a second some things 
that we all can agree upon that I don’t want to become confusing 
as a result of some of the language that is being used in the an- 
swers and the discussion. 

The Budget Control Act does not dictate any reductions that we 
are dealing with in this subcommittee with respect to NNSA or nu- 
clear modernization. They are choices being made by the Adminis- 
tration. The answers that you are providing of the effect of the 
Budget Control Act is merely your recognition of the budget pres- 
sures that you have. I want to make that clear so that no one be- 
lieves that the Budget Control Act dictates the choices that the Ad- 
ministration has made that we are now dealing with in the reduc- 
tions to NNSA and modernization. 
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Secondly, as I had said in my opening statement, the issue of the 
timing of modernization to the adoption of New START Treaty was 
expressly stated by the Senate in Condition Nine and was ex- 
pressly concurred with by the President. So it is not merely conjec- 
ture or opinion when people question about the issue of New 
START and the nexus between modernization. 

Thirdly, with respect to the 1251 and the modernization plan, 
both the President and NNSA and DOD have identified it with re- 
spect to the modernization plan as being necessary and essential, 
not merely desirable. That is why we have this issue of the concern 
of the Administration’s choices that it made in its implementation 
of the Budget Control Act. That struggle that we’re having as to 
how these items that had previously been identified as necessary 
and essential could fall now to merely desirable is part of what our 
essence of our questions are. 

With that, I will turn to Mr. Garamendi. 

Mr. Garamendi. I pass. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Langevin. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
panel for being here. General Kehler, thank you for your great 
service to our country. And Secretary Creedon, thank you for the 
work you are doing. 

General Kehler, just review for me if you would some of your big- 
gest concerns about the stockpile delivery systems and the weapons 
complex itself? And, I guess as part of that, if you would include 
your perspective of are these concerns addressed within the fiscal 
year 2013 budget and program plan? 

General Kehler. Congressman, I would say if I had to summa- 
rize my concern across the board in today’s deployed force, as well 
as looking at the future, and particularly in the weapons complex, 
the word that I would use is “aging.” 

When I look across the force today, the force in every aspect of 
the triad, the force is aging. What we know is a couple of facts. One 
fact that we know is that the current Ohio class ballistic missile 
submarines will reach the end of their lifetime. They will reach 
that. There is not a hard line to draw in the sand, but it is a risk 
assessment. And, the Navy has drawn a risk line and said that be- 
yond this point we do not feel comfortable fielding the current gen- 
eration of Ohio submarines. So there is a date out there that there 
will need to be a replacement. 

For the bomber, we are continuing to fly, of course, B-52s that 
are aging, and some would say aged, and the same for the B-2A 
which is now a platform that gives us great service, and so does 
the B-52H model. But both of them, we need to make some invest- 
ments in for sustainment, and we need to, especially in light of 
other activities in the world today. We need to invest in a long- 
range, strategic strike platform that is going to be dual capable, ei- 
ther conventional or nuclear capable. 

So we need to get on with that, to deal with the problems that 
we have in the bomber force. 

We don’t say much about the tanker, but we need a tanker that 
goes with it, by the way. 

Regarding the ballistic missile, the land-based ballistic missile, 
we believe that we can take the Minuteman to 2030 in its current 
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form with sustainment investment. Beyond that, I think we have 
a serious set of questions to ask ourselves about what shape and 
form of the next ballistic missiles should look like on the land. 

In the weapons complex, the same issue is there. Aging. The 
complex itself is aging and the weapons are aging. The B61, which 
is going to be needed, we believe, to arm the new bomber platform, 
is aging in terms of terms of its electronics components, and it is 
time for a life extension program there. 

The W76 which arms the vast majority of the submarine force, 
also is under way for life extension, but we need to continue and 
bring it to conclusion as best we can as soon as we can. 

Beyond that, we have other weapons that will come down the 
pike that we need to take a hard look at and continue with plans 
to modernize them in some way, whether it is a common explosive 
package as we go forward or such. 

Nuclear command and control is another. 

So the question is: are those all supported in the fiscal year 2013 
budget. In their critical aspects, the answer is yes, they are sup- 
ported in the fiscal year 2013 budget. They are not supported the 
same way that we saw a couple of budgets ago. We’ve looked at the 
risks associated with the various impacts of the budget on those 
platforms. And again, my operational assessment is that we can 
make the appropriate adjustments. I will be very concerned if we 
make more adjustments beyond these. 

I think that further delay to the Ohio replacement, for example, 
will jeopardize our collateral work with the U.K., for example, and 
I think that would be a mistake. I think that taking more risk in 
the current Ohio class is not a prudent thing to do. 

So, I think that we are reaching some points where further ad- 
justments would cause me to have to reassess whether I believe 
that the operational force is being taken care of. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. General. 

Secretary Creedon, let me turn to the triad, if I could. There has 
been much deliberation recently over the need for a triad, including 
the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review which considered and rejected, of 
course, the elimination of one or more legs of the triad. What are 
your views on the need for a triad and do you believe we should 
maintain all three legs of the triad indefinitely? 

Secretary Creedon. Sir, we are very supportive of the triad. The 
budget supports the triad. The Nuclear Posture Review supports 
the triad. We need to sustain and maintain the triad. As General 
Kehler detailed, the fiscal year 2013 budget does that. But, there 
are clearly some tradeoffs that we have made, and we have to 
watch this every year to make sure that the budget requests do in 
fact sustain the triad. 

Mr. Langevin. Very good, I would agree. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. General Kehler, I have a great deal of 
respect for both your intellect, your contributions and service and 
your choice of language, but I must ask, being a gentleman of Ohio, 
if you would please not refer to an Ohio replacement. It is the Ohio 
class sub replacement, and it would make me feel more comfortable 
as we go through this. 
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General Kehler. Congressman, I stand corrected, sir. Thank 
you. 

[Laughter] 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. I turn to Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. General Kehler, again, thank you for your service 
to this country. This question will be for you. 

According to the information I have received from subcommittee 
staff. President Obama’s fiscal year 2013 budget request proposes 
to terminate the common vertical lift support platform. This heli- 
copter was to replace the Air Force UH-IN that fill critical roles 
in security in the ICBM [intercontinental ballistic missile] field. 
Further, according to committee staff, the average aircraft age is 
41 years for these helicopters, and the Air Force uses them to pro- 
vide support for nuclear weapon convoys, emergency security re- 
sponses, activities in the National Capital Region, and other mis- 
sions. The Air Force reports that the termination of the program 
will save $950 million over the next 5 years and that current UH- 
IN helicopters will be unable to fulfill their mission requirements 
and will continue to operate under waivers. 

The question is: What is the Air Force’s plan to fill the gap and 
capability left by cancelation of this program? Is it simply the waiv- 
er process, is there something else? 

General Kehler. Sir, I will defer to the Air Force on the answer 
to that question. I know we have General Chambers here. I don’t 
know if he is prepared to answer that. 

But let me address it from a standpoint that I can. About a week 
ago, in fact, exactly a week ago, I was airborne in one of those UH- 
Is in the missile complex at Francis Warren in Wyoming. I believe 
that those helicopters are safe to fly in. I know they are using them 
every day even though some would say those are aged platforms 
as well. 

I am concerned for the long term, and the UH-1 will not meet 
the security needs as we go to the future. I believe they are doing 
extraordinary things with those platforms today, and I know that 
the Air Force is looking very hard at whether they have some near- 
term alternatives to help with the security improvement, and then 
what to do for the long term. 

I understand from talking to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
that this was very much a budget-driven decision as well. 

But I will ask Bill Chambers. Bill, is there anything else? 

General Chambers. Congressman Brooks, this was one of the dif- 
ficult decisions the Air Force made in light of the budget con- 
straints. We are deferring the requirement. The program that you 
heard about last year was terminated, but a new acquisition strat- 
egy for replacement for the vertical lift requirement both for mis- 
sile fields and for the National Capital Region and for personnel re- 
covery are all part of a fresh look at a new platform. 

Meanwhile, one of General Kehler’s component commanders. 
General Kowalski at Global Strike Command is taking steps to 
mitigate the effect of the continued use of the UH-1. First of all, 
he has applied more money to sustain the platform. He has en- 
hanced remote surveillance of the launch facilities. He has added 
structural enhancements to enhance onsite security, and we con- 
tinue to look at tactics, techniques, and procedures to enhance the 
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use of the UH-1, to include putting UH-ls on 24-hour alert to 
make them more responsive to security needs. 

So, this is a risk we didn’t like accepting. We are working it, and 
have some mitigation measures in place. 

Mr. Brooks. If I can just follow up with a question, with respect 
to these Hueys, do you have a judgment as to how much longer we 
can continue to use them and they meet their mission require- 
ments? They’re 40-41 years average age now. 

General Kehler. I do not have a specific answer. I would like to 
provide that for the record if we could. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 241.] 

General Kehler. I will tell you this, though. My assessment and 
because I am a combatant commander, ultimately the responsi- 
bility for security in the missile complexes and for the rest of our 
operational force is my responsibility. I believe that in the ICBM 
complex specifically, and if you extend this to other legs of the triad 
as well, security is far better today than it has ever been, in the 
ICBM complex in particular, through a combination of technology 
that has been brought to the missile fields through remote cameras 
and other observation methods that have been put in place, plus 
additional training, plus additional firepower that has been put 
into the missile complexes. I believe that they are far more secure 
today than they have ever been. 

Mr. Brooks. Great. Thank you, and I had hoped to have a little 
bit more time for this last question, but each of you have talked 
about the Budget Control Act. For clarity, your testimony 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Brooks, actually since it is just currently the 
three of us, I will certainly provide you as much time as you would 
like. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. 

With respect to your testimony concerning the Budget Control 
Act and the cuts, has it been strictly the first tranche of cuts that 
you have been referencing, or did your statements also include the 
impact of sequestration? 

Secretary Creedon. No, sir. It’s just the first tranche of cuts. 

Mr. Brooks. That being the case, what kind of impact will se- 
questration have, which is the law of the land, goes into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 2013, have on our atomic energy defense activities and nu- 
clear force programs and capabilities? 

Secretary Creedon. You know, that is a very good question and 
one frankly for which I don’t have an answer. The Secretary has 
been very clear that it would have a devastating effect, and we 
have not looked at exactly how that would be spread across the 
various elements. I can only reiterate what the Secretary has said, 
and it is just a devastating effect. But I don’t know the answer to 
that question because we haven’t done that allocation. 

General Kehler. Congressman, nor do I. That would be a ques- 
tion of priorities and it would be a question of depth of cut, and 
I would echo Secretary Creedon’s comment with the Secretary of 
Defense. He’s used the word “devastating.” 

Mr. Brooks. The sequestration is 8V2 months away. As I under- 
stand the President’s position, he has said he would veto changes 
by the Congress to that law. Are you not conducting any drills or 
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do you not have any plans in place for when these cuts occur Janu- 
ary 1, 2013, 8 V 2 months away? 

Secretary Creedon. Sir, I think the Secretary has addressed that 
in some of his hearings. From a policy perspective, I can tell you 
I have not heen personally involved in anything. I think the Sec- 
retary has made it clear that at the top line it would just he an 
extraordinarily devastating outcome. I don’t have an answer for 
you. 

Mr. Brooks. General, have there heen any drills or plans to 
work through the kinds of cuts associated with sequestration on 
your command? 

General Kehler. We are not doing anything in my command to 
prepare for sequestration. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there any plan to plan? We are talking about 
something that is pretty dramatic that is only 8 V 2 months away, 
and it’s the law of the land. Do you have a judgment as to when 
a plan will he in place? Or, are we just going to wait until Decem- 
ber 31 and wake up on January 1 and start planning at that point? 

Secretary Creedon. I don’t know the answer to that question. 
We have not, as far as I have seen, we have not done that. Cer- 
tainly, again, I have not been involved in anything at my level. 

General Kehler. Same for me. Congressman. The Budget Con- 
trol Act reduction that was taken, the way it was taken inside the 
Department, was applied against the new strategy. The new strat- 
egy was written, and then the Budget Control Act numbers were 
put against it. That’s where we are. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I am going to make a comment in response 
to all this then. You know, I am just a freshman, new kid on the 
block. But, we are talking about $40-50 billion in cuts, maybe 60, 
national defense depending on your definition under the statute of 
national defense. And, we’re looking at 8 V 2 months away, and it is 
very disconcerting to discern or to hear that the executive branch 
may have no plans as to how that is going to be implemented. 

We’ve heard different theories before HASC as a whole. For ex- 
ample, over on the Senate side, one person from the Pentagon 
talked about it being the equivalent of a Pentagon shutdown. I be- 
lieve it was an admiral. My memory may be in error, so I don’t 
want to use his name, but you could find it out Googling it real 
quick. 

Then in HASC, we had testimony that there would be a stoppage 
of all contracts. Every single contract that the Federal Government 
has, that the Department of Defense has, that the Pentagon has 
with the private sector, and they would try to work in somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 8 to 9 percent on the low side, 13 to 14 per- 
cent on the high side, of prorated cuts to every contract. Now how 
you do that with a ship or what part of an airplane wing do you 
not put on, this is just very disconcerting. It would seem to me that 
we need to have a plan, and I understand that you all may not be 
the ones in the position to make that kind of a decision, but to the 
extent you can communicate my views to higher-ups I would very 
much appreciate it. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. We’ll consider the extended time that 
you had, if you do not mind, being your second round, which will 
then go into the second round. 
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My questions are directed to General Kehler, as I indicated, but 
I’m going to first turn to Mr. Lamborn in case he covers some of 
the issues on his second round and we don’t have repetition. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you. Just two or three questions here. 

First of all, I am concerned that the credibility of our extended 
deterrent commitments may fall into serious question, especially if 
we do unilateral cuts below the New START limit of 1,550. What 
steps are we taking or planning to be taking to reassure our allies 
of our commitment to providing a credible deterrent? And at what 
point will you make unilateral reductions in our nuclear weapons? 
Do we increase the discussion, the risk, the commitment of our al- 
lies, roughly 29 or 30, who are under our nuclear umbrella right 
now, to begin developing their own nuclear weapons programs? 

For both of you. 

Secretary Creedon. Sir, the Secretary said last month that, and 
this is direct quote, he said: “We have gone through a nuclear re- 
view and presented options to the President. But let me be very 
clear that these options are in no way unilateral.” 

Those are the words of the Secretary of Defense. So with that in 
mind, the work that we have done, that we did to engage, to reach 
out, and to discuss with the allies in support of the START Treaty 
was extensive. I was not in the Pentagon at the time that all hap- 
pened. But having understood a lot of that and having also under- 
stood what is going on now with respect to discussions with our al- 
lies, we are in very close contact with our allies. And, the concern 
that you raised about others developing nuclear weapons is a very 
serious concern that we take very seriously. And, clearly that is not 
to say the least, that is not a desirable goal. That is not a desirable 
outcome. So, we do take that very seriously, and are working very 
hard to make sure that that extended deterrence is in fact credible, 
believable, real, effective. 

Mr. Lamborn. General. 

General Kehler. Congressman, I would just add that I agree 
with what Secretary Creedon just said. The credibility of our ex- 
tended deterrence begins with our declaratory statements about 
our commitment to our allies and our alliances, and it continues 
from there through the demonstration that we have of our commit- 
ment in terms of capabilities. And in that regard, we still have 
dual capable aircraft in Europe. We have weapons forward-de- 
ployed in Europe. Those are conversations for the alliance to have 
regarding the future of that element of our commitment. But the 
other part of our commitment is a continued commitment from our 
strategic triad, in particular our ability to have what are essen- 
tially dual capable long-range bombers today that have been used 
for the last 10 years in conventional operations but are capable of 
delivering nuclear weapons. 

And so, in both of those regards, we have had a number of our 
allies visit with us in Strategic Command. We’ve gone over in great 
detail with them our visible commitment as well as our capabili- 
ties. And, I think they understand very well that it is a real and 
credible commitment that we have and backed up by real and cred- 
ible capabilities. 

Mr. Lamborn. I believe you both are telling us very openly and 
honestly everything that you’re aware of It is just that when I 
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hear some of the rumors floating around about massive reductions 
in our nuclear stockpile and I see our President saying unusual 
things in an open microphone it just makes me, you know, really, 
really wonder if there is something there that we don’t know about. 
So, thank you for your answers. I believe you were giving us every- 
thing you are aware of 

What are the advantages or disadvantages of deMIRVing our 
ICBMs? Are there only advantages, or are there also disadvan- 
tages? 

General Kehler. Congressman, I think the advantages are two- 
fold. First of all, it is one of the ways that we are going forward 
to get down to the central limits of the New START Treaty, the 
1,550 warheads. 

Secondly though, there is a stability issue related to the inter- 
continental ballistic missiles and how many warheads they carry, 
and as part of the policy discussion that goes with the deterrence, 
there has been a long-standing view that a highly MIRVed [mul- 
tiple independently targetable re-entry vehicle-equipped] ICBM in 
an existing silo can in fact be destabilizing. And, the theory goes 
that that is because it is theoretically vulnerable; and, therefore, 
the more valuable it is with the number of warheads that you hang 
on it, the more likely it is that an adversary of any kind would 
want to try to eliminate it quickly and perhaps stimulate some 
kind of a response in a crisis. 

And so, the idea is to bring them down to one reentry vehicle per 
ICBM to essentially reduce their strategic value. That’s the path- 
way that we have been on for quite some time. I support that. I 
think that that is the right way to go forward for both of those rea- 
sons. I also believe that maintaining the ability to go back to a 
MIRV in the future as a hedge is also the right thing to do. 

Mr. Lamborn. Because it has a deterrent value; right? The more 
MIRV capable, the more deterrent value, apart from what you said 
a minute ago? 

General Kehler. Yes, sir. A hedge strategy has deterrent value. 
I would agree with that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lamborn. And that kind of leads to my last question. What 
is the Air Force’s plans, and if you need to bring someone else up 
or I should wait for Panel 2, let me know, to a nuclear-capable air- 
launched cruise missile and when is such a capability needed and 
where do we stand with that? 

General Kehler. I’ll take that one. 

We are committed to retain a standoff weapon for the current 
generation of long-range bombers, specifically the B-52. We’re also 
committed to have a standoff capability as well as a penetration ca- 
pability in the new long-range strike platform. By the way, that 
will be both conventional and nuclear. So, we will have conven- 
tional standoff weapons as well as the ability to penetrate and de- 
liver weapons, et cetera. And, I support both of those. 

The current air-launched cruise missile is also aging. We are 
keeping it in good shape today with a series of sustainment invest- 
ments. And so, right now it looks like the long-range standoff 
weapon will be necessary in the mid to late 2020s, just depending 
on the progress of the new long-range strike platform. And, we be- 
lieve and the Air Force believes, my Air Force component believes 
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that we can continue to sustain the ALCM [Air-Launched Cruise 
Missile] and the W-80 warhead that is in it until then. 

We are going to watch that very carefully, though, to make sure 
that is true. And, if there are indications that that is not true, then 
we intend to work with the Air Force to try to accelerate the long- 
range standoff weapon. 

Mr. Lamborn. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

General Kehler, you are the combatant commander for nuclear 
weapons, and as such, you are the warfighter for implementing the 
President’s nuclear weapons employment guidance and the Presi- 
dent’s Nuclear Posture View. So, these are your requirements that 
you are implementing. So, what I would like to turn to is the first 
section of questions that I was asking the Secretary going to the 
issue of DOD financial support for NNSA, concerns that you have 
concerning both with management and performance of NNSA on 
how it goes to the function that you have. We already went through 
the long list of things that are being delayed and are not being 
completed, and they’re not all budgetary, as were acknowledged in 
this hearing. Are you satisfied with NNSA’s performance? Do you 
have concerns about management and performance? 

General Kehler. Sir, first of all, have I mentioned the need to 
have a replacement for the Ohio class ballistic missile submarine, 
just so I am clear on that? 

Second, Congressman, I would say this: We are always satisfied 
with the product that we get from NNSA. The concern that I have 
is making sure we are on a path to get the product. That is as 
clearly I think as I can describe it. 

Mr. Turner. There are signs that are troubling to you; right? 
You would have that concern even if they were performing; right? 
But they are not necessarily performing; right? So your concern is 
being met with actual performance issues that need to be ad- 
dressed? 

General Kehler. Mr. Chairman, the word “performance” trou- 
bles me a little bit here because, again, in the product that we get 
from NNSA, from the laboratories, through the industrial complex, 
I don’t have any complaints. 

Mr. Turner. The product you have? 

General Kehler. I am sorry, sir? 

Mr. Turner. What you have you mean? 

General Kehler. Right. 

Mr. Turner. The thing we are focusing on are the products that 
you want to get, the future ones. And those you have from what 
I understand concerns about the management structure, perform- 
ance, and I would like to hear those. 

General Kehler. Yes. What I have are concerns about two 
things. Number one, I have a concern about what happens beyond 
fiscal year 2013, as I have said a number of times. I think the 
words that we have been using here is whether or not we have a 
comprehensive and definitive plan, and the answer right now is we 
do not. We do not have a comprehensive or definitive plan. That 
concerns me as I sit here as the customer, if you will, as the user 
of the product that is put out by NNSA. 
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Mr. Turner. In addition to the absence of the plan, you’d have 
concern about the substance of that plan; right? I mean, there are 
performance timelines and metrics that you need satisfied? 

General Kehler. Exactly. 

Mr. Turner. And, so both that plan has to be completed, it has 
to be substantively sufficient to meet your needs, and then there 
has to be the capability of implementing it? 

General Kehler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. And I believe you have concerns on those three, 
even beyond just the existence of the plan, what the substance of 
the plan would be, and the ability of NNSA to implement it? 

General Kehler. To execute it; yes, sir. And, I would throw all 
of the stuff you mentioned, when I say I am concerned about the 
plan, those are the things that I mean. It is all of those factors, and 
then being able to implement it with sufficient investment that 
goes behind that. And again, as I said in my opening remarks, my 
job is to be the advocate for these things. And, as long as I am the 
advocate for these things, I will have concerns until we get to the 
point where there is a plan in place that we know we can execute. 

Mr. Turner. General Kehler, your new headquarters is being 
built through the military construction authorities available to the 
Department of Defense and through the oversight of the authoriza- 
tion and appropriations committees of Congress. Do you have con- 
fidence in that process and what are the attributes of that process? 
I am going to give you a specific. 

Would you say that it’s a plus for you to know that going into 
a project that 20-percent design stage implementation can occur? 
When you are at that 20 percent and you’ve got the approval, the 
congressional authorizers and appropriators are all on board with 
the project. Congress has committed to providing the authoriza- 
tions and appropriations needed for the project every year. Would 
you be concerned if you didn’t know each year whether the project 
was going to be funded because of a continuing resolution or final 
appropriations bill that may not come until December or even April 
for a fiscal year that has begun on October 1? Basically as you are 
looking at your construction, the processes that Congress goes 
through affects your confidence and your ability for completion. 
You have a standard of a 20-percent design stage and there cer- 
tainly are some benefits to that, there are some benefits to the cur- 
rent processes that you have. Can you speak to that for a minute 
and also then your concerns of how congressional unstable funding 
can affect your completion? 

General Kehler. Mr. Chairman, I would just say that I believe 
that the basic rules of acquisition apply in the case of a major 
project, in our case a new command and control complex, that is 
supported by military construction. First, you have to have good re- 
quirements. And second, you have to have stability. You have to 
have stability in requirements and you have to have stability in in- 
vestment. And so, my answer would be that stability, whether 
that’s annual appropriations from Congress to make sure that we 
are stable or other kinds of stability are critical to make sure that 
we can deliver on time. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 
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With that, I want to thank this panel for their answers. And we 
will be moving on to Panel 2, and so we will take a short recess 
as we are changing panels. Thank you. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Turner. We will reconvene. 

On our second panel, which I would like to welcome, we have the 
Honorable Thomas P. D’Agostino, Administrator, NNSA and Under 
Secretary for Nuclear Security, U.S. Department of Energy; we 
have Mr. David G. Huizenga, Senior Advisor for Environmental 
Management, U.S. Department of Energy; and the Honorable Peter 
S. Winokur, Chairman, Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board. 

We will begin with Mr. D’Agostino. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS P. D’AGOSTINO, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 

UNDER SECRETARY FOR NUCLEAR SECURITY, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF ENERGY 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Chairman Turner, members of the com- 
mittee, good afternoon and thank you for having me here today to 
discuss the President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request. Your ongo- 
ing support for the men and women of NNSA and the work they 
do, as well as your bipartisan leadership on some of the most chal- 
lenging national security issues of our time has helped keep the 
American people safe, protect our allies, and enhance global secu- 
rity. 

In February 2013, President Obama released his budget for fiscal 
year 2013. Now more than ever before, the fiscal constraints facing 
our Nation cause us to ensure that we are targeting the Nation’s 
investments in nuclear deterrent and nuclear security with preci- 
sion and effectiveness. 

I want to assure you that the NNSA is being thoughtful, prag- 
matic, and efficient in how we achieve the President’s nuclear secu- 
rity objectives and shape the future of nuclear security. 

President Obama shared his vision for a united approach to our 
shared nuclear security goals in Prague in April of 2009. His re- 
quest for the NNSA in 2013 is $11.5 billion, an increase of $536 
million over the fiscal year 2012 appropriation. This demonstrates 
a continued affirmation of the Administration’s commitment to in- 
vesting in a modern, 21st-century nuclear security enterprise. We 
are focused on continuing our critical work to maintain the Na- 
tion’s nuclear stockpile and ensuring that it remain safe, secure 
and effective. 

The budget request provides $7.58 billion for the weapons activi- 
ties account to implement the President’s nuclear deterrent strat- 
egy with our partners at the Department of Defense. The President 
continues to support our life extension programs, including funding 
for the B61 warhead activities. Consistent with the President’s 
2012 request, we have requested increased funding for our stock- 
pile systems to support the W-78 and W-88 life extension studies. 

Our request for investments in the science, technology, and engi- 
neering that support NNSA’s missions will ensure that the national 
security laboratories continue to lead the world in advance sci- 
entific capabilities. For over a decade, we have been building the 
tools and capabilities needed to take care of that stockpile, as well 
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as a large and dynamic range of national security work, before uti- 
lizing these tools and capability towards the mission of maintaining 
a safe, secure and effective stockpile while performing the nec- 
essary life extension work. Additionally, these capabilities provide 
a critical base for our nonproliferation and counterterrorism work, 
allowing us to apply our investments to the full scope of the nu- 
clear security mission. 

This budget includes $2.24 billion to maintain our infrastructure 
and execute our construction projects. To support our stockpile and 
provide us with world-class capabilities, we need to modernize our 
Cold War-era facilities and maintain the Nation’s expertise in ura- 
nium processing and plutonium research. We are adjusting our 
near-term plutonium strategy by deferring — not canceling — ^by de- 
ferring construction of the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Re- 
placement Nuclear Facility Project in order to focus our limited re- 
sources on the highest priority requirements. 

We can meet our plutonium needs on an interim basis, using the 
capability and expertise found in existing facilities. Deferring of 
this project will have an estimated cost avoidance of approximately 
$1.8 billion over the next 5 years, which will help offset the cost 
of other priorities such as the weapons lifetime extension programs 
and construction of the greatly needed Uranium Processing Facility 
at the Y-12 national security complex in Tennessee. 

The UPF project is our highest priority capital project requiring 
immediate modernization. As you know, our deterrent is only one 
part of NNSA’s mission. 2013 will see us continue to advance the 
President’s 4-year goal to secure vulnerable nuclear material 
around the world. The budget request provides $2.46 billion we 
need to continue critical nonproliferation efforts. 

Our continued focus on innovative and ambitious nonprolifera- 
tion and nuclear security is vital. The threat is not gone, and the 
consequences of nuclear terrorism and state proliferation would be 
devastating. Detonation of a nuclear device anywhere in the world 
would lead to overwhelming economic, political and psychological 
consequences. We must remain committed to reducing the risk of 
nuclear terrorism and state based proliferation. 

Anne Harrington and I recently attended the nuclear summit in 
Seoul, South Korea, where the President and over 50 world leaders 
renewed their commitment to nuclear security. We know there is 
no silver bullet solution which is why we continue to implement a 
multilayered strategy to strengthen the security of nuclear mate- 
rial around the world and maintaining our commitment to detect- 
ing and deterring nuclear smuggling. 

$1.1 billion is requested for the Naval reactors program, which 
will support the Navy’s effort to complete the Ohio class replace- 
ment submarine and modernize key elements of our infrastructure. 
Support for the President’s request is essential for our continued 
ability to support the mission of the nuclear Navy. 

This budget request also gives us the resources we need to main- 
tain our one of a kind emergency response capabilities, allowing us 
to respond to a nuclear or radiological incident anywhere in the 
world and anticipate the future of nuclear counterterrorism and 
counterproliferation. 
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We are committed as well to being responsible stewards of the 
taxpayer dollars. We have taken steps to ensure that we are build- 
ing a capabilities-based infrastructure and enterprise focused on fu- 
ture enterprise requirements. We view this constrained environ- 
ment as an additional incentive to ask ourselves how can we 
rethink the way we are operating, how we can further innovate, 
and how we can improve our business processes. 

We are not resting on old ideas to solve tomorrow’s problems. We 
are shaping the future of security in a fiscally responsible way. 

Budget uncertainty adds cost and complexity to how we achieve 
our goals. You have been very supportive of our efforts in the past, 
and I ask you again for your help in providing the stability we need 
to do our jobs efficiently and effectively. 

We are improving our business processes by implementing inter- 
national consensus standards on quality management, and we are 
looking forward to shaping the proper workforce through our work- 
force analysis. For example, taking a look at international stand- 
ards such as ISO 9001. We are continuously improving, and I look 
forward to getting into the details in the question and answer ses- 
sion. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary D’Agostino can be found in 
the Appendix on page 101.] 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Huizenga. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID G. HUIZENGA, SENIOR ADVISOR FOR 

ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EN- 
ERGY 

Mr. Huizenga. Good afternoon. Chairman Turner and members 
of the subcommittee. I am honored to be here today with my boss 
and with Chairman Winokur as well to discuss the important, posi- 
tive things we are doing for the Nation through the ongoing efforts 
of the environmental management program and to address your 
questions regarding our fiscal year 2013 budget request. 

Our request of $5.65 billion enables the Office of Environmental 
Management to continue the safe cleanup of the environmental leg- 
acy brought about from five decades of nuclear weapons develop- 
ment and Government-sponsored nuclear energy research. Our 
cleanup priorities are based on risk and our continuing efforts to 
meet our regulatory compliance commitments. Completing cleanup 
promotes the economic vitality of the communities surrounding our 
sites and enables other crucial daily missions to continue. By re- 
ducing the cleanup footprint, we are lowering the cost of security 
and other overall activities that would otherwise continue for years 
to come. 

In August 2011, the Office of Environmental Management was 
aligned under the Office of the Under Secretary for Nuclear Secu- 
rity. This realignment promotes the natural synergies that exist be- 
tween the Office of Environmental Management and NNSA. 

For example, at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, we are 
working with NNSA to accelerate the transfer of certain compo- 
nents of the uranium-233 inventory. This inventory is valuable for 
national security applications and supports NNSA’s missions re- 
lated to safety, nuclear emergency response, and special nuclear 
material measurement and detection. This innovation and initia- 
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live will result in cost savings for our program and enable us to 
move forward with cleanup of nuclear facilities in the heart of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

Over the years, the Office of Environmental Management has 
made significant progress in accelerating environmental cleanup 
across the departmental complex. For example, last December at 
the Defense Waste Processing Facility in our Savannah River site 
in South Carolina, we solidified a record 37 canisters of highly ra- 
dioactive waste, marking the most canisters filled in 1 month in 
the facility’s 15-year history. 

Out west at the site in Moab in Utah, we’ve celebrated the re- 
moval of 5 million tons of uranium tailings from the site to a safe 
location away from the Colorado River. 

Through 2011, we safely conducted over 10,000 shipments of 
transuranic waste to the waste isolation pilot plant in New Mexico, 
the world’s largest operating deep geologic repository. As you can 
see from these accomplishments, the Office of Environmental Man- 
agement has made great progress and will continue to do so with 
your help. 

We cannot have achieved such notable accomplishments without 
an outstanding Federal and contractor workforce. The safety of our 
workers is a core value that is incorporated into every aspect of our 
program. We have maintained a strong safety record and continu- 
ously strive for an accident and incident free workplace. We seek 
to continue improvements in the area of safety by instituting cor- 
rective actions and aggressively promoting lessons learned across 
the sites. 

In collaboration with the Department’s Office of Health Safety 
and Security and our field sites, we are working to achieve a 
stronger safety culture within our program and thereby improve 
safe construction and operation of our facilities. 

In this regard, on March 22, I attended a Defense Nuclear Facili- 
ties Safety Board hearing chaired by my fellow panel member 
Chairman Winokur regarding the Waste Treatment and Immo- 
bilization Plant at Hanford. At the hearing, we discussed the status 
of the board’s technical concern regarding vessel mixing as well as 
erosion and corrosion issues. We had an in-depth discussion of safe- 
ty culture at the WTP project. I believe we are making steady 
progress in both addressing the DNFSB’s [Defense Nuclear Facili- 
ties Safety Board] technical concerns and promoting the safety cul- 
ture at WTP. 

We will continue to identify opportunities to reduce the lifecycle 
cost of our program, including the development of new technologies 
and other strategic investments. We continue working with the 
Government Accountability Office to institutionalize improvements 
in contracting and project management. We have established 
project-sponsored positions at headquarters for all capital asset 
projects, and conduct regular peer reviews of our most complex 
projects. We are including U.S. Army Corps of Engineers personnel 
who have demonstrated experience in project and contract manage- 
ment on these project peer review teams. We are committed to be- 
coming a best in class performer in this area. 

Chairman Turner and other members of the subcommittee, we 
will continue to apply innovative cleanup strategies so that we can 
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complete quality work safely, on schedule, and within cost, thereby 
demonstrating value to the American taxpayers. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Huizenga can be found in the 
Appendix on page 139.] 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Winokur. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PETER S. WINOKUR, CHAIRMAN, 
DEFENSE NUCLEAR FACILITIES SAFETY BOARD 

Dr. Winokur. Thank you. Chairman Turner and members of the 
subcommittee. I am Peter Winokur, the Chairman of the Defense 
Nuclear Facilities Safety Board, known as the DNFSB. 

I submitted a written statement for the record that describes the 
board’s mission and highlights a number of safety issues that are 
particularly important to ensuring that the defense nuclear com- 
plex can safely accomplish its missions. I will provide a brief sum- 
mary of my written testimony for your consideration today. 

The DNFSB was established by Congress in 1988 to provide safe- 
ty oversight for the defense nuclear facilities operated by DOE and 
NNSA. We are the only agency that provides independent safety 
oversight of DOE’s defense nuclear facilities. 

As the defense nuclear complex evolves, we cannot ignore the 
growing challenges that will define the future of DOE’s nuclear fa- 
cilities, the need for Federal stewardship of this enterprise, and the 
Federal commitment to protect the health and safety of the work- 
ers and the public. Today’s challenges of aged infrastructure, de- 
sign and construction of new replacement facilities, and the under- 
taking of a wide variety of new activities in defense nuclear facili- 
ties requires continued vigilance and safety oversight to ensure 
public and worker protection. 

The board’s budget is essentially devoted to maintaining and 
supporting an expert staff of engineers and scientists, nearly all of 
whom have technical masters degrees or doctorates to accomplish 
our highly specialized work. 

The President’s budget request for fiscal year 2013 includes 
$29,415 million in new budget authority for the board. It will sup- 
port 120 personnel, the target we have been growing toward for the 
last several years. We believe this level of staffing is needed to pro- 
vided sufficient independent safety oversight of DOE’s defense nu- 
clear complex given the pace and scope of DOE activities. 

The board evaluates DOE’s activities in the context of integrated 
safety management. Integrated safety management is a process- 
based approach that builds tailored safety controls into operating 
procedures and facility designs as they are developed. Integrated 
safety management is efficient and effective for everything from re- 
placing a valve to designing a multibillion dollar facility. DOE has 
embraced this process in its policies and directives as a funda- 
mental means of achieving adequate protection of workers and the 
public. 

Shortcomings in safety and efficiency in DOE’s defense nuclear 
facilities can almost always be related to a failure to effectively 
apply integrated safety management. For complex, high-hazard nu- 
clear operations, a performance-based outcome approach may ap- 
pear successful on the surface but underlying weaknesses and proc- 
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esses can lead to serious accidents and unwanted results. It is crit- 
ical that DOE avoid the low-probability, high-consequence event 
that can cripple a facility or program and endanger workers and 
the public. 

DOE and NNSA are designing and building new defense nuclear 
facilities with a total project cost on the order of $20 billion. I can- 
not overstate the importance of integrating safety into the design 
for these facilities at an early stage. Failing to do this will lead to 
surprises and costly changes later in the process. 

The board is committed to the early resolution of safety issues 
with DOE. To that end, we publicly document significant unre- 
solved technical differences between the board and DOE concerning 
design and construction projects in quarterly reports to Congress. 

Even though the concept of safety and design is embodied in 
doe’s directives and is constantly emphasized by the board, safety 
issues have arisen due to DOE and its contractors changing safety 
aspects of a design of major new facilities without sufficient basis. 

One of the most prominent examples involved the Waste Treat- 
ment and Immobilization Plant under construction at Hanford and 
the uranium processing facility plant at the Y-12 national security 
complex. Making such changes without adequately understanding 
the associated technical difficulties, complexities or project risk in- 
volved can reduce the safety margin of the design, create new safe- 
ty issues, and imperil the success of the project. 

The board is continuing to urge NNSA to replace unsound facili- 
ties and invest in infrastructure for the future. The 9212 Complex 
at Y-12 and the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Building at 
Los Alamos are both well overdue for replacement. 

Since 2004, the board has issued an annual report to Congress 
on aging and degrading facilities. We will continue to update this 
report periodically to highlight the greatest infrastructure needs af- 
fecting safety of DOE and NNSA defense nuclear facilities. 

In addition to rebuilding its production infrastructure, DOE is at- 
tempting to achieve more efficient operations by creating and test- 
ing new governance models that rely more on its line organizations 
for safety oversight, reduce its safety directives, and reduce con- 
tract requirements. The board has devoted considerable extensive 
resources toward reviewing DOE’s changes in directives, govern- 
ance, and oversight. Safety and efficiency need not be mutually ex- 
clusive objectives if carefully managed. 

Finally, the need to constantly assess and maintain a strong 
safety cultural throughout the DOE defense nuclear complex has 
emerged as an imperative for the Department of Energy. The haz- 
ards posed by a failed safety culture are real and have led to costly 
disasters in industry. Lessons learned from the Fukushima reactor 
accident in Japan and the Deepwater Horizon oil well blowout in 
the Gulf of Mexico give powerful testament to a strong safety cul- 
ture. 

Mr. Turner. It looks like we will perhaps be having votes in the 
middle of the series of this. So I will have to ask your indulgence 
as we are going to at some point during the questioning have to 
take a break, so I appreciate that, and perhaps you can incorporate 
any additional . . . 

Dr. WiNOKUR. I am finishing up right now. 
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Let me add in closing that the bulk of issues that the board has 
safety concerns about are addressed at the staff level without any 
need for a letter or recommendation. I am confident that the board 
is working with DOE’s liaison to the board to establish an increas- 
ingly effective working relationship between the board and DOE. I 
believe the board’s relationship with Deputy Secretary Poneman 
has never been better. 

That ends my statement. I will be happy to answer any questions 
you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Winokur can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 150.] 

Mr. Turner. I’ve just been informed that we have about 35 min- 
utes, so perhaps if we can make it through this and conclude. 

Throughout all of my questions and my opening statement and 
I think concerns that you have heard from members of the panel 
has been the issue of the abandonment by the Administration in 
this budgetary request of the commitment to the modernization 
plan that was put forward both in the New START implementation 
and the 1251 plan. We have statements from the President, DOD, 
this committee, the Senate and House, and the Senate in the adop- 
tion of New START that directly reference the CMRR facility. It 
was identified as necessary; not merely desirable, but necessary. 

Now, Administrator D’Agostino, you have the benefit of having 
appeared before this subcommittee seven times starting in 2006 
when you were Deputy NNSA Administrator. Looking through the 
record of those appearances, almost every time we see that you 
stress to this subcommittee how important the Chemistry and Met- 
allurgy Research Replacement, CMRR, Eacility is and how the ca- 
pabilities it will provide are critical to sustaining a stockpile. 
Again, not desirable, but critical. 

And even today, if you look at the statement that you just read 
to us, and in the written statement you provided, for us, the words 
“critical,” “vital,” “necessary,” appear repeatedly when you talk 
about the elements of the issues of the execution of the NNSA per- 
formance and our nuclear deterrence. 

So, for example, in Eebruary 2008, you said that the surveillance 
and other capabilities that would be provided by the CMRR would 
be “essential to maintaining the existing stockpile.” 

Your 2008 testimony elaborated, saying, quote: “A sufficient ca- 
pacity to produce plutonium pits for nuclear warheads is an essen- 
tial part of a responsive national security enterprise and is re- 
quired for as long as we retain a nuclear deterrent. Currently, we 
have a very small production capability capacity at Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory, about 10 pits per year, and NNSA has evaluated 
a variety of future pit production alternatives. Whether we con- 
tinue on our existing path or if we move towards an RRW [Reliable 
Replacement Warheadj-based stockpile, we will need a capacity to 
produce about 50 to 80 pits per year. To do this” — still your 
words — “we would use existing facilities with the addition of a new 
CMRR nuclear facility. Our approach would provide sufficient pro- 
duction capability to support smaller stockpile sizes, particularly 
when coupled with potential reuse of pits.” 

By these statements, it looks like NNSA evaluated pit reuse pre- 
viously, but rejected an over-reliance on reuse because it would not 
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meet the requirements for responsive infrastructure. Of course 
some would say that was 2008 when you worked for a different 
President. But here is what you told this subcommittee just last 
April when you did work for President Obama, referring to CMRR 
and the Uranium Processing Facility, UPF, you stated: “These cap- 
ital projects are key elements for ensuring safe, secure, reliable 
uranium and plutonium capabilities for nuclear security and other 
important missions.” 

In your comments just last April, you defined responsive as: “We 
have identified that in our plan as having a uranium processing fa- 
cility that is up and running, having a CMRR facility that is avail- 
able to do the surveillance work on our stockpile and help support 
a modest amount of pit manufacturing capability. But one thing we 
have clear with the Defense Department and the National Nuclear 
Security Administration is our understanding that it is important 
to be able to demonstrate that our infrastructure is responsive.” 

Today, you tell us that the CMRR facility is no longer needed for 
at least 5 years. I am not certain as this committee tries to evalu- 
ate this how we determine if it is credible. And in fact, I would 
want to say it this way. If we take your testimony and if we put 
it in front of the committee and allowed it to vote, your testimony 
today would be outweighed by your previous testimony. So it begs 
a few questions. Who are we to believe, you from now or you 4 
years ago? What are the actual requirements for pit production ca- 
pacity? What do we really need to see in terms of responsiveness? 
Why was a reliance on pit reuse insufficient a few years ago but 
it is suddenly okay today? 

We have heard that you think NNSA has a plan, a revised pluto- 
nium strategy. You have provided the committee two pages of bul- 
let points, and we do not believe that this is a plan. We believe it’s 
a fig leaf to cover the Administration while it scrambles to figure 
out the repercussions of its hasty decision, and it was its decision, 
it was not based on the Budget Control Act, to terminate the 
CMRR facility. 

Now, we have a memorandum dated February 13, 2012, from 
Donald Cook and it is for Kevin Smith, Manager, Los Alamos Site 
Office. And this letter shows that you don’t actually have a plan. 
In fact, it shows that you have given Los Alamos National Labora- 
tory 60 days to scrape together a plan, meanwhile the original plu- 
tonium plan, the CMRR plan that was put together over the course 
of a decade has been thrown out, and I just want to reference this 
memo for a moment, the February 13th memo. 

On page 2, it says: “The assignment is a high-level plan con- 
taining a sequence of actions and resources required each fiscal 
year over the fiscal year 2014 to 2018 as a result of delay in the 
CMRR.” 

The decision had already been made, and now the question is 
well, what do we do? There was not a: “what do we do and then 
we can delay the plan.” There was: “let’s delay the plan, now what 
do we do?” 

General Kehler, NNSA’s customer in many senses, doesn’t seem 
to think that you have a plan either. In testimony before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee just 3 weeks ago. General Kehler 
was asked about deferment of CMRR, and said: “The plan to up- 
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grade what we call CMRR, or the Chemical and Metallurgy Build- 
ing, that allows us to process plutonium is not in place. This has 
been slipped fairly far to the right, 5 to 7 years depending on which 
of the documents you look at. I am concerned about that, and I am 
concerned about our ability to provide for the deployed stockpile. I 
will be concerned until someone presents a plan.” 

You heard him. He said it before also. There is no plan that we 
can look at and be comfortable with and understand that it’s being 
supported. 

“So I am not saying that there isn’t a way forward. I am hopeful 
that there is.” This is General Kehler. Hopeful. We have a General 
that has to be hopeful. “We just don’t have it yet; and until we do, 
as a customer I am concerned.” 

Based on your testimony to other committees. Administrator 
D’Agostino, I understand that the CMRR decision was primarily 
budget driven; is that right? 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. The budget situation that the country 
finds itself in very clearly is an element, but there are other fac- 
tors. And, with your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ex- 
plain. 

Mr. Turner. Please. 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Okay. An important point, number one, I 
want to be very clear on, the country needs a chemistry and metal- 
lurgy replacement facility on a nuclear site. It needs the capabili- 
ties that that facility provides. It has to have those capabilities. 
And, the capabilities are very simply material characterization in 
analytical chemistry work to work on plutonium, in order to do sur- 
veillance, as you have mentioned, sir. Those capabilities the coun- 
try must have, those capabilities the country does have, and those 
capabilities exist and can exist in existing facilities that the NNSA 
and the country has at its disposal. 

The fact is, of course, the budget situation, the financial situation 
the country unfortunately finds itself in, the Budget Control Act, 
I understood the discussion earlier, but it is a reality. 

The other piece of reality I have to deal with is the appropriation 
I received from Congress last December, just one month before the 
roll-out of the President’s budget for fiscal year 2013, which re- 
duced our budget by over $400 million, including $100 million re- 
duction on the CMRR facility. Pulling all of these pieces together 
provide kind of that fiscal incapability background that we had to 
deal with, but a couple of things that have changed in the past 
year that will illuminate the technical situation on with respect to 
this facility and why I believe firmly that we are on solid ground 
with the needs that we have on plutonium capability and materials 
characterization. 

The first is that we have an existing facility, a brand new facility 
called a Radiation Laboratory Utility Office Building. This is a fa- 
cility at Los Alamos right next to PF-4, our plutonium facility, and 
this facility we have looked at the safety basis documentation, and 
by using modern dose conversion factors, we were able to increase 
by a factor of 4 the amount of material we can use in that par- 
ticular building. That opens the world right up for us in order to 
be able to do a significant amount of surveillance work that we 
need to do in that facility. This did not exist over a year ago. It 
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exists right now, and that provides the Nation and it provides us 
with a lot of flexibility. 

The second particular piece that has changed in the last 12 
months is a significant — one of the areas that the CMR 

Mr. Turner. I am sorry, I have to interject here for a second. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Sure. 

Mr. Turner. This building fell out of the sky? I mean, it wasn’t 
a plan, it wasn’t something you knew was going to be there, and 
your testimony over the past 7 years, and considering the record 
of construction I am certain that there was a significant amount of 
lead time. Can you please describe to us how the existence of this 
building somehow changes your previous testimony where clearly 
that building must have been in the process and its capabilities 
must have been in the process, so when you say a year ago, I 
am 

Secretary D’Agostino. A year ago — the Radiation Laboratory 
Utility Office Building is a brand-new facility that we are placing 
into operation right now, Mr. Chairman, and the key here 

Mr. Turner. There was no period of planning, designing, it just 
showed up? 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Absolutely not. Of course, we planned and 
designed this facility, and over many years we ended up putting 
this facility in place. 

Mr. Turner. Were you unaware of the capabilities when you 
were 

Secretary D’Agostino. No, we are very well aware of the capa- 
bilities. 

Mr. Turner. Then how is it that it didn’t affect your testimony 
before but it does now when its existence clearly was something 
that was anticipated? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Mr. Chairman, I may not have been very 
clear when I was talking earlier. We have used modern dose con- 
version factors. We have looked at the safety basis documentation 
and revised that safety basis documentation within the past year. 
This was a significant amount of work. We went through a process, 
and as a result of that we were able to increase the amount of plu- 
tonium we can use in these facilities significantly, from four grams 
of plutonium up to like 34 grams of plutonium. So it is actually a 
part and parcel of the project. 

Mr. Turner. Wait a minute. You know, these things are difficult 
for us to understand 

Secretary D’Agostino. Sure. 

Mr. Turner [continuing]. Because, you know, obviously we are 
not the experts like you guys are, and, you know, when we get your 
testimony year after year and time after time, and we go to rely 
on it and then we suddenly get testimony that is completely dif- 
ferent, I mean, it is not as if we have a different D’Agostino stand- 
ing in front of us. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Same person, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Same guy. It would — I mean, we just have to apply 
logic, right? So if you have this — I mean, you are recommending 
that the CMRR be delayed 5 years, not that it be eliminated. 

Secretary D’Agostino. That is right, the country does need a 
long-term sustainable capability in this area. What we have right 
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now is an opportunity by using existing facility to do the work that 
we, that the CMRR nuclear facility represents, and the radiation 
laboratory is actually a part of the CMRR project. What we have 
been able to do with additional analysis is say previously we were 
limited by between 4 and 8 grams of certain different isotopes of 
plutonium to work in that building. Because we have sharpened 
our pencil, we have used modern dose conversion factors, within 
the past year we have determined that that amount of plutonium 
can now be increased without any increased risk to the public or 
the workforce to up in the order of 30 grams. That is a very signifi- 
cant increase in the amount of work we can do in this radiation 
laboratory. We didn’t want to take that count on this happening 2 
years ago. We weren’t sure that we would be able to do all of the 
analysis. But we finished that analysis within the past year. That 
provides the country with a lot of flexibility. 

I still believe, and I stand by the testimony, that the capabilities 
that these facilities provide are absolutely essential in order for us 
to do our job. 

Mr. Turner. So your answer is that it is not merely budgetary? 
Because that was my question. 

Secretary D’Agostino. The budgetary piece certainly sets the 
tone and the environment on this particular area because this is 
essentially, particularly given the concerns and looking at the seis- 
mic issues, working with the defense board, looking at the seismic 
issues, we were talking about a multibillion dollar facility here, as 
the committee is well aware, and as a result of that, given the 
pressures that we had, we decided instead of going simultaneously 
with two large multibillion dollar facilities on top of each other to 
move them apart in time, and in essence allow us to focus on the 
most important thing that the Nation needs because we know that 
this thing that we moved to the right by 5 years or so, the Na- 
tion — 

Mr. Turner. Or so. Well, what would the “or so” be? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Well, we have to finish essentially our 
analysis, we have to make sure that we get the uranium processing 
facility right and that we still maintain that capability to use the 
Superblock facility at Lawrence Livermore Laboratory and to stage 
material at device assembly facility as well as complete the work 
in the CMR radiation building. So we want to take full advantage 
of the investments the Nation has made over the last 10 years, par- 
ticularly building the radiation building as well as take advantage 
of the new missions that we have moved to the device assembly fa- 
cility in Nevada and the reduction in the amount of material at the 
Superblock. 

Mr. Turner. You have heard a number of people today, and I am 
certain you are aware of prior testimony. 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Right. 

Mr. Turner. That have been pretty condemning of NNSA. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Turner. “Broken” is a word that’s been used frequently. We 
have had, you know, in private meetings the representatives from 
DOD have said that both they and Congress should be outraged 
over the lack of performance by NNSA. When you are trying to 
manage something, obviously one of the issues that you look at is 
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what is your metric, right? What are you going to measure and 
what is the outcome in that measurement? In this instance with 
NNSA, people have a lot of unfinished projects where there is no 
ability to measure because there is no performance. There are 
areas where people are concerned not only that there is not a plan 
to address the fact that there hasn’t been performance, but what 
that implementation will be when there is a plan that people 
haven’t seen, and many times the plans themselves, as you know, 
are late, and I would like you to respond to that. 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Sure. Certainly, I would be glad to. 

Mr. Turner. You have to have some concerns yourself, and if you 
echo their sentiments, I would like to know that also. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Absolutely. I have been looking forward to 
taking this question actually after listening to your comments ear- 
lier today. Management involves essentially people and processes 
focused on getting the mission done, and frankly, in that stand- 
point, leadership is about establishing that vision. But I take the 
measurements from the standpoint of what have we accomplished. 
Let’s think about what has actually happened over the last number 
of years. The W76 

Mr. Turner. Just pause for a second. I think we are all familiar 
with what happened. What our focus is on, which is why there is 
congressional oversight, are the things that aren’t happening, why 
they aren’t happening, and when they are going to happen. So per- 
haps you could give us some focus on — ^because that I would as- 
sume — I mean, your management focus would not be on a victory 
lap, it would be on your to-do list, and I am concerned about your 
to-do list, so let’s focus on those things that aren’t getting done. 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. I think it is important, though, since you 
started off the question, sir, with talking about lack of performance 
that the NNSA has actually performed very well over the last cou- 
ple of years, and I would like to get on the record the work we have 
done on the W76, getting that job done, operationalizing the na- 
tional ignition facility project, putting the radiation laboratory 
building into operation, and in fact increasing the workload by that 
facility by a factor of four, moving nuclear material out of Law- 
rence Livermore Laboratory in order 

Mr. Turner. I am sorry, you were doing that so quickly, we are 
having a discussion up here, did you just say W76 completed? 

Secretary D’Agostino. No. 

Mr. Turner. Okay. 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. I said the production work and full pro- 
duction mode on the W76. 

Mr. Turner. Because it’s delayed how long? 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. We have got a production rate that 

Mr. Turner. How long is the W76 delayed? 

Secretary D’Agostino. The finishing of the work that we jointly 
agreed to with the Defense Department pushes us back to 2019 in 
order to meet the Navy’s operational memo. 

Mr. Turner. A 3-year period is my understanding? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Two years. But we are well under way on 
production on a very complicated system that the Nation relies 
upon. I want to talk about the future, since I think this is the piece 
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that you were interested on what is happening out in the future 
from a governance standpoint. 

We are focused, and we work with the laboratories, laboratory di- 
rectors, in fact we met with them earlier this morning on looking 
at a revised governance approach consistent with the idea that we 
have hired solid companies to put things, bring their best to bear, 
using international and national consensus standards, taking ad- 
vantage of those particular standards, and looking at what direc- 
tives we can adjust in order to simplify and streamline. This is 
about continuous improvement. This is not about a magic pill that 
one can take. 

So we’ve done this before. We have experience in this area. At 
the Kansas City plant, we’ve implemented consensus standards 
there, we’ve seen an increase in performance, we’ve seen safety 
numbers improve fairly significantly, and we expect as a result of 
all of this when our new facility is built to save over $100 million 
a year in doing this. We’ve worked with our laboratory directors in, 
specifically we’ve identified 28 directives that they considered bur- 
densome directives, 25 of those directives have been resolved. We’ll 
be glad to provide the subcommittee with the details of that if 
you’re interested. 

In the security area specifically we’ve stepped out, we’ve taken 
a look at the DOE orders in the security areas, and for the NNSA 
we’ve streamlined them into two particular policies in orders and 
directives, just two from the whole list in order to streamline those, 
in order to clarify what some might consider too much directives, 
too many potentially conflicting items. As a result of our stepping 
out in that particular area, we have decreased, we have manag:ed 
to increase our security performance and decrease the security 
costs by over 10 percent in that 2-year period, bringing technology 
to bear. So, on governance, I think this is a particularly important 
point. 

Mr. Turner. Before you go into the next, you were just talking 
about the rules. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Turner. We do have a slide show, it is a 9-minute slide 
show that we are going to run during the discussion that have, our 
understanding is that there are 270 DOD rules, orders, and direc- 
tives that apply to NNSA; DOE, I am sorry, 270 DOE rules and 
orders and directives that apply to NNSA, and they put together 
a slide show of those. Because you have mentioned them as being 
a constraint for you, and I would agree. 

You can finish. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Okay. So, what we have stepped out over 
the past years, and we are implementing out into the future is a 
review board, an order review board where we evaluate each one 
of the directives and orders that we have that apply to NNSA con- 
tractors, we examine them in detail with our contractors in order 
to find out what elements of those orders might be into the “what” 
category versus “how.” We want to try to separate out the respon- 
sibilities to give the flexibilities to our M&O contractors, who are 
very capable, to let them figure out the best way to achieve the im- 
pact or the net results, and as a result of that 12, we have changed 
the contracts on 12 of these particular orders to simplify and 
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streamline them, and we have a number of other particular orders, 
another slice of orders, if you will, that we’ve already looked at. 
But we have to do a lot more than that, frankly, in my opinion. 

We’ve made a few changes in our organizational structure. We’ve 
created an acquisition project management organization in order to 
address the question of projects being late, to make sure that the 
contracts folks and the project people are working together to put 
together the best model in place. Bob Raines is the head of that 
organization. He has significant experience in this particular area 
in order to make that happen. 

The other thing we have done from an organizational standpoint, 
and we’re not reaping the benefits of all these yet because this is 
the things that we have done just within the past year, but we are 
moving out on them, is we have hired Michael Lemke from the 
Naval reactors organization. He has had experience in combining 
site office organizations and driving efficiencies in Naval reactors. 
We are going to take that expertise in that area, and we plugged 
him in, last week was his first week on the job, and he was with 
us this morning with the laboratory directors, and we’re looking at 
how do we drive those same types of efficiencies into the weapons 
side of the program, particularly addressing the nuclear security 
and national security work that we have to do. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of opportunity. 

Mr. Turner. Obviously we have been very lenient with your time 
period, so we are going to go to our next question. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Okay. 

Mr. Turner. If you would like to submit for the record the 
extention of what you have accomplished, that would be great. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 239.] 

Secretary D’Agostino. I would like to. I could talk probably for 
hours on this. 

Mr. Turner. Going to the additional issues of the to-do list and 
the things at NNSA that need corrected, it is our understanding 
that the fiscal year 2013 funding request for the W76 life extension 
program has contained an error. Is this true? And if so, is the Ad- 
ministration going to ask Congress to fix this item and is there an 
understanding yet what the fix item would be to correct the error? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Within the DO — directed stockpile work 
account we have the resources to make sure that we have the right 
number in the W76 life extension production rate, and we will 
work with the committee on that. 

Mr. Turner. Is the number wrong? 

Secretary D’Agostino. The number reflects an earlier assess- 
ment on production rate which we don’t have anymore. So we have 
to increase the number. 

Mr. Turner. So it’s wrong? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Within the directed stockpile work ac- 
count we have the right amount of money in order to fix this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Turner. But you are fixing something, a number that is in 
error? If you don’t say yes, that is fine, I will say yes for you. I 
mean, it obviously, if that — if you are going to have to be fixing it, 
I would assume that it is an error. 
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Now, on this issue of NNSA and what needs to he fixed — and by 
the way, the 9-minute slide is only of the titles of the rules and reg- 
ulations that you are under that you were mentioning. It takes 9 
minutes just to go through the titles. 

On February 16th we held a hearing with the National Acad- 
emies of Science and the former lab directors, and we received a 
number of recommendations. Their statements were very strong 
that NNSA needed to be reformed. Some of those included elimi- 
nating transactional oversight and instead judging performance 
outcomes based on high level metrics, reducing duplication in 
health, safety, and security functions between NNSA and the De- 
partment of Energy. A few of them I assume show up there. Fol- 
lowing national regulations you mentioned international standards 
or industry best practices for basic everyday functions instead of 
unique DOE guidance, streamlining DOE and NNSA orders, regu- 
lations, and directives to eliminate those that are redundant or do 
not add value, and also as an example in response to a question 
for the record from a hearing last November, you informed us of 
these hearings — these rules and regulations. 

What are NNSA and the Department of Energy doing to address 
these well documented and chronic problems? And, are there cost 
savings to be realized in any of these fixes, and there is a perform- 
ance issue, but there is a monetary issue. Perhaps you could give 
us your insight there. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Sure, and also given the fact I could prob- 
ably take 10 minutes to answer this question, I will talk and you 
can tell me when to stop, and we will just add the rest for the 
record, sir. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 241.] 

Mr. Turner. Sure. 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Okay. We are taking fairly significant ac- 
tion in this particular area. Some of the actions I have described 
in my earlier response, so not to repeat myself, I won’t repeat my- 
self in this particular area. Beside the organizational changes, 
bringing others in that have experience in combining these, we 
have combined our site office organization from Pantex and Y-12 
site office organization to drive what we think will be about $100 
million a year worth of savings in this particular area. We are 
going to be shifting our oversight from what has been called a 
transactional level oversight. The performance evaluation plans are 
the particular pieces that have concerns by the laboratory direc- 
tors, and what — in order to make that shift to strategic oversight, 
we have to have confidence in the management assurance systems 
that the laboratories and plants have in place, and we have that 
particular set of confidence in the management assurance systems 
at Kansas City, at Sandia, and at Y-12, and so we are going to, 
specifically for those three sites, and we are going to be carrying 
this across all eight sites, we are going to be working on looking 
at once those management assurance systems are fully mature, 
shifting the performance evaluation plans to strategic level over- 
sight. Our near-term goal, Mr. Chairman, is to get the first of these 
done, frankly, in the June timeframe, which is shifting to strategic 
level oversight. That in itself alone will, I believe, provide a signifi- 
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cant shift in the way we look at governance in the NNSA, but we 
have to do more than that, of course, because we believe that get- 
ting this management assurance system, relying on the contractor 
wholly to put its items in place is not just enough, we have to actu- 
ally take a look at the contract requirements themselves, one, and, 
two, take a look at, make sure that our workforce, who is doing the 
job we have asked them to do, have shifted themselves because it 
is not enough for me to say management improvements and driving 
change from my position. It has to happen both in the laboratory 
and at the site offices and in headquarters. So I would call that, 
you know, day-to-day supervisors understanding the direction we 
are going into, relying on our M&O contractors and their assurance 
systems and having confidence in that, and in monitoring them at 
the strategic level versus these transactional pieces like put the 
clipboard and the check boxes. 

So that’s our goal, Mr. Chairman, is to get something in place 
frankly by the June timeframe at one of our laboratories, and that 
was a discussion I had earlier this morning. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Franks is going to be taking the gavel for the 
hearing, and I want to recognize Mr. Garamendi. 

Mr. Garamendi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. D’Agostino, way 
back in your testimony you spoke about the December appropria- 
tions. Could you go back and review that, the cuts that were made 
in your budget in that appropriation. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Mr. Garamendi, I will. I’ll probably — I 
would like to also take it for the record as well to make sure we 
get the full details right down to the last million dollar level, and 
we can describe the details. From a broad brush stroke, the — we 
received about a $400 million or so reduction in the weapons activi- 
ties account. This is the account that takes care of the stockpile 
itself, and as a result of that the — we had to scale back on the fin- 
ishing up of the design work on the CMRR nuclear facility itself. 
Let me see if I can find it. 

Mr. Garamendi. That is okay. I just wanted to get in place the 
nature of the problem. We’ve spent the better part of 2 hours here 
going over the changes that have occurred in previous plans. It 
seems to me that those changes are a direct result of a significant 
reduction in the budget for NNSA and the rest of the nuclear weap- 
ons activities. With that in place, you’ve made an effort to try to 
explain to this committee the difference between “must have” and 
“nice to have.” I would hope that we are listening. It appears as 
though and I would like to — perhaps you can do this in additional 
testimony written without getting into too much detail here, which 
you have already done, how you have modified the plans based be- 
cause of the reduction in budget to accomplish the necessity, the 
necessary goals, the necessary activities, and we as a committee 
need to recognize that this was, this whole scenario has been put 
in place by the effort to reduce Government expenditures in most 
every category to meet the Budget Control Act of last summer and 
now as it plays out, and it doesn’t seem to me to do us any good 
whatsoever to sit here and start blaming everybody in the world 
for what is actually a process that has been initiated by the budget 
reductions that this Congress has put in place. 
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Now is that correct, that in fact all of these scenarios that have 
been laid out here, all of the questions that have been brought to 
bear about the CMRR and Y-12 and changes in plans and delays 
in helicopters and the rest are a direct result of reduced funding? 
Is that correct? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Mr. Garamendi, that’s absolutely correct. 
Because of the reduced funding situation, we — it forced us, frankly, 
to responsibly look at what were we trying to accomplish, what are 
we trying to get done, what is the most important thing to do, that 
what we are not about is building buildings. We are about pro- 
viding capability to the country and making sure we have capa- 
bility to the country. You’ve heard my explanation on the CMR nu- 
clear facility to take this $1.8 billion liability, push it back, and es- 
sentially separate out the camel’s humps, if you will, so that we 
can get things on a more stable platform. We did the same thing 
with the plutonium disposition capability facility and the work at 
the K reactor down at the Savannah River site, also took billions 
of dollars of liability off the books as a result of using, looking at 
a different way to solve a particular problem to provide a capa- 
bility, and funding stability, as you said, sir, is very important. 

Mr. Garamendi. Okay. Now I want to move to something else 
that you and I have had a conversation about. Part of your activi- 
ties deal with the disposition of weapons material, specifically plu- 
tonium. Could you bring me up to date on the MOX facility in 
South Carolina? 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Yes, sir. The MOX facility project is obvi- 
ously under way. It is significantly beyond the 60 — it is beyond the 
60-percent design point. I have Miss Harrington here somewhere — 
there she is — who might come up to the table at some point if you 
permit to get into the details. 

What we have done with the MOX facility project, though, sir, 
is take, and this relates to the plutonium disposition capability ac- 
tivity that I mentioned, is look at ways to fully utilize that facility 
in order to take advantage of efficiencies that we found in the facil- 
ity. Space in the facility that allows us to avoid having to build a 
plutonium disposition project either at the K reactor or at a brand 
new facility. We’ve conducted an internal review of the project. We 
do this every year, it is part of our new project management prin- 
ciples where we don’t move forward until we have 90-percent de- 
sign, but on our projects we do independent reviews on these 
projects. We found some challenges, frankly, on this particular 
project, and all of our nuclear projects because what we find is that 
the country, this country has limited capability to provide the 
amount and quantity of nuclear quality assurance materials and 
skill sets, people, and equipment necessary to make these projects 
successful, and in the South Carolina-Georgia region there are a 
number of nuclear projects that are moving up, and so this MOX 
project is suffering a bit, frankly, as a result of having to essen- 
tially be the lead horse in bringing the nuclear capability of the 
country up to speed. 

Mr. Garamendi. Okay, excuse me, but let me interrupt you. I 
would like to have a detailed description of the current status, not 
only the cost but also the timing. 
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[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 242.] 

Secretary D’Agostino. Sure. 

Mr. Garamendi. And my next question goes to so what are you 
going to do with the material that has been processed in this MOX 
facility if and when it is ever completed? 

Secretary D’Agostino. When the MOX facility is completed in 
the 2016 timeframe, and long before that particular point we are 
working with the Tennessee Valley Authority in order to establish 
an agreement, and we have to go through certain environmental, 
appropriate environmental impact types of a process to get public 
input to use this material in TVA [Tennessee Valley Authority] re- 
actors. That has not been completed yet. I don’t want to prejudge 
the outcome of the work that has to happen by law in that par- 
ticular area, but this is a path forward on this particular project. 

Mr. Garamendi. My understanding is you are going to have con- 
siderable trouble achieving that goal and that the material is not 
desired by the nuclear industry. I would like to hear that also. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Well, we would be glad to provide the de- 
tails of our work with the TVA, and maybe we can come to your 
office and give you the details or for the committee itself. 

Mr. Garamendi. You know where to find us. Please do so. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 242.] 

Mr. Garamendi. Is the NNSA considering any other alternatives 
to the disposal of the pits, the several dozen tons that we have 
stored? 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. We are — the Nation has, the NNSA is 
proposing and the Administration is proposing to finish building 
the MOX facility and to dispose of it in a way that we have de- 
scribed in our program budget. 

Mr. Garamendi. Well, then, back to the question, so what do you 
do with the product that is produced at the facility? I would like 
to have a detailed answer on that. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 242.] 

Mr. Garamendi. And finally, what efforts is the Administration 
making with regard to international agreements or joint projects 
internationally with particularly Russia on the disposal of pits? 

Secretary D’Agostino. We have worked with Russia, of course, 
in the plutonium management and disposition area itself, met with 
the Russians, most recently Anne and I met with the Russians in 
Seoul, they are proceeding forward on — what we are talking about 
is the agreement by which the verification that we see that they 
have disposed of the same amount of material as we have in this 
particular area, and so we have to finish the agreements with the 
State Department on moving forward in that area. 

Mr. Garamendi. My understanding is the Russians do not be- 
lieve the MOX process is the way to go. 

Secretary D’Agostino. The Russians have chosen a different 
path. They are using a fast reactor technology in this particular 
area. This is something this country doesn’t have. It would take too 
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long. The Nation has heen moving forward in this with a MOX 
fashion for a number of years, and I believe it is the right path. 

Mr. Garamendi. Prove it. I want to hear the proof that it is the 
right path, okay? 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Sure. 

Mr. Garamendi. And I want to hear why you do not believe the 
Russian path is the correct path. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Okay. Take that for the record, sir? Or 
now? 

Mr. Garamendi. Not here, not now. That is a long discussion. 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garamendi. And it won’t be completed here, but I would like 
to have a detailed analysis from your organization, these two paths 
that are possible. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 241.] 

Mr. Garamendi. Finally — well, I think I will let it go at that, Mr. 
Chairman. I have had more than enough time, more than my allot- 
ted time. Not enough time. 

Mr. Franks. [Presiding.] Thank you, Mr. Garamendi, I appre- 
ciate that. We were prepared to extend additional time. Just we 
have got some votes coming up here, and I will try to be brief and 
we will make sure we get to the floor on time. I thank all of you, 
first of all, for being here. You know you are critically important 
to the future of two little 3-year-olds that are my children, my little 
twins, and I appreciate you working, hope you do a really good job, 
and I know, Mr. D’Agostino, that it is a profound responsibility to 
make sure that the nuclear deterrent of this Nation is credible and 
capable, and so I hope that you will grant me any diplomatic im- 
munity necessary in the questions here, recognizing that you have 
a tremendous responsibility. 

Evidently there seems to be a little bit of an incongruity between 
you and former Under Secretary of State Ellen Tauscher vis-a-vis 
the link between modernization and reduction of our current stock- 
pile. Now, it is not a gotcha question, but it seems to be one of 
great substance in that it is not just an academic issue. 

At our November hearing your written statement indicated a 
linkage between modernizing the current stockpile in order to 
achieve the policy objective of decreasing the number of weapons 
in the stockpile. However, in the discussion period of our November 
hearing then Under Secretary Ellen Tauscher indicated that the co- 
joining of modernization and reductions has been, in her opinion, 
quote, almost a red herring. Now, that, maybe it is the Republican 
in me, I don’t know, but that is a disturbing incongruity in my 
opinion. Can you help me understand how to assimilate those two 
things? 

Secretary D’Agostino. I’ll talk to my comments because I think 
I know who I am and obviously I worked a long time and very 
closely with Ellen Tauscher, and I have great respect for her, so I 
don’t have the full context of when she said that. You know, I be- 
lieve that the plan, you know, it is very important to have a plan, 
which we do have, on modernization of our stockpile. I mean, that’s 
a plan that has been in place. It has been modified, of course, a 
little bit, as we discussed earlier, but it has been modified for good 
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reason because, frankly, my budget has been, was appropriated sig- 
nificantly less in this particular area than the President requested, 
and it would be irresponsible of me, frankly, to try to jump right 
back on to that 1251 curve. That would be like a billion dollar in- 
crease in one year. We can’t responsibly spend that kind of money 
nor would I ask for it, frankly. 

So, I believe that when I speak of this that people talk about 
linkage. When I talk about it, it’s the fact that I Imow the path 
that we have going forward on our life extensions on the 76 and 
the 61 and the 78 and the 88 work that we are doing on a day- 
to-day basis with the Defense Department, I see the commitment 
by all of the people in that particular front, and we make adjust- 
ments when we need to, and therefore the budget piece is an im- 
portant link into moving forward on our modernization itself. 

With respect to the START Treaty itself, my sense would be 
whether we have the START Treaty or not, whether we have the 
START Treaty or not, we needed to do something in this particular 
country, in this country. We had to do something. And what we 
have is a plan that lined up with the debate on the New START 
Treaty itself So I would have argued, and I had in previous admin- 
istrations, on the need to address this problem, and it wasn’t, 
frankly, until this administration where we started addressing this 
problem in the most real way that I have ever seen in working in 
this business, close to 20 years. 

Mr. Franks. Well, I won’t put words in your mouth, but I am as- 
suming that you don’t think that the issue of modernization and 
the issue of reduction in our stockpile are unrelated, that they are 
not — that the notion of co-joining those is somehow a red herring, 
I am assuming that is certainly my own perspective. 

From the two pages of bullets you provided to the committee on 
CMRR alternative, we see that the NNSA would rely heavily on 
reusing plutonium pits that are currently in storage. We’ve had 
some relatively recent experience certainly that you understand 
and are aware of more than I with the plans that we had to reuse 
canned subassemblies, and for the B61 life extension that, as you 
again know better than I, didn’t pan out very well, and we have 
also been told that the labs need to conduct a substantial study on 
reusing pits to see if this is really a viable option. So, tell us what 
happens if plutonium pits reuse doesn’t pan out like the, with the 
canned subassemblies, and give us some perspective of the tech- 
nical challenges that must be overcome to make these pits, this 
reuse a fully viable option, and how much the study would cost re- 
lated to the study of reusing the pits. 

Secretary D’Agostino. Mr. Franks, the area that is, that we con- 
tinue to work on and have to do more work on is studying the 
aging phenomena of plutonium metal. Uranium, as you were de- 
scribing earlier, is completely different from an aging standpoint, 
different, you know; we have issues, concerns with corrosion on 
that side. Plutonium metal is very different and unique. We have 
done a tremendous amount of aging studies. It has been checked 
by the JASON’s review, and we have a very significant body of 
independent technical peer review that says this material can last 
85 to 100 years or so, and we continue to evaluate it because we 
have to, can’t assume, can’t rest on those laurels. So that work is 
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going to continue. That will inform the question that you raised on 
reusing an existing pit, which the Nation has a lot of, or pits, tak- 
ing advantage of the investments that we have made, frankly, over 
those many years, reusing that material. There is a certain amount 
of attractiveness to doing that, not because of the dollar value it 
saves but because of the amount of handling that you would have 
to do on plutonium itself We are concerned about worker safety, 
making sure that the workers are not exposed to this material 
longer than necessary. But from my standpoint, we are working 
very closely with the Defense Department to examine multiple op- 
tions, whether it’s a — I don’t want obviously to get classified here, 
but whether we proceed forward using W76 pits, W68 pits or any 
of the other wide number of pits that we have. And, the good news 
by all of this, frankly, is there are a number of options, a number 
of different paths that we can proceed. We are not hampered by 
saying the Nation has to have a capability right now to make 50 
or 80 pits per year in order to take care of the stockpile. That is 
great news for the country because we are not forced into making 
rash decisions on significant investments in a very short period of 
time. So, we have time to evaluate this area, and just recently Gen- 
eral Kehler has been working on studies that he needs to have, and 
he is going to bring to the Nuclear Weapons Council, we are going 
to be getting together a Nuclear Weapons Council in the next few 
months to agree on a path forward on how to move forward in the 
pit area, but we have to start first with the life extension approach, 
make sure it informs what kinds of pits we can use, then go check 
the pits at Pantex and continue to do the aging studies on the plu- 
tonium itself. 

Mr. Franks. Well, Mr. D’Agostino, again, when I started out 
here, was recognizing the challenge of your job, so I have really 
just one more question. The oft-repeated notion that national secu- 
rity is the number one job of the Federal Government is never one 
that one can overstate or really perhaps often enough, and you 
have mentioned a number of times budget constraints and the im- 
pact of the budget and certainly, you know, I understand that, but 
I will say to you that some of us have been quite concerned that 
some of the philosophical changes that occur from election to elec- 
tion are not small issues, and in this case, you know, this potential 
sequestration coming, there’s some very serious questions before 
this Congress and before the country, and our policy and being able 
to protect the national security of this country goes not only to the 
obvious of protecting our families, but it also recognizes the need 
to have a productive environment or a secure environment for pro- 
ductivity, and I hope that we don’t get these out of order here. 

So with that said, first of all, we’re hoping that people like your- 
selves who have dedicated your life to the cause of human freedom 
will make your voice heard regardless of sometimes the political 
pressures that you inevitably deal with because a lot is at stake, 
and, you know, the budget shouldn’t always — the budget doesn’t 
tell us our national security challenges, we certainly have to allot 
it according to those challenges, but we should first identify the 
need and be very clear about the potential threats it faces and the 
necessary responses that we might have to have. 
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So with that, I would like to ask you one last question. What do 
you consider the most significant constraint or challenge that you 
have in being ahle to maintain the credibility and the effective de- 
terrent that is so vital and has served this country so well for so 
long? 

Secretary D’AGOSTINO. Mr. Franks, I believe — thank you for your 
comments earlier. I believe the most significant challenge we have, 
we have collectively, is ensuring that the people in our organiza- 
tion, both Federal and our M&O [management and operating] lab- 
oratory folks, see that the country is committed and sustainable 
over a period of time to this particular work. I believe because peo- 
ple in our organization pay attention to these hearings, they listen, 
they read the budgets that get put out by the Administration as 
well as they read the appropriations and authorization bills as they 
come out. They say does the country care about this area. I think 
these discussions and debates are a very important part of that. 

I will say on behalf of the Administration that — this is not a po- 
litical statement; this is my view — that the President in this re- 
quest, we have a 7.2-percent increase in the defense programs por- 
tion of the weapons activities account from the appropriation from 
last December to the request of fiscal year 2013. There are many 
that will say, well, the President is not committed to this area. I 
disagree wholeheartedly. I do have an opportunity to make my 
voice heard in both the Pentagon and the White House in this par- 
ticular area, and I do, and I am listened to, and I think the sus- 
tained commitment over time to the people is what is the most im- 
portant thing in my view. Without the people, all these great facili- 
ties and capabilities are nothing. 

Mr. Franks. Yes, sir. Well, I would just suggest to you that some 
of us can’t help but have some compunction about some of the 
President’s comments related to his veto pen being ready for any 
adjustments in the sequestration that could have a very profound 
effect on what you do, given your comments about the budget 
today, and so our concerns aren’t altogether just a fantasy. 

With that, though, I want to thank everyone for coming, and I 
hope that we can continue to see the beacon of freedom burn. 
Thank you. 

[Whereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 6:07 p.m.] 
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Good afternoon. The Strategic Forces subcommittee hearing on 
the President’s FY13 budget request for DOD and DOE nuclear 
forces, U.S. nuclear weapons posture, and the FY13 budget request 
for environmental management will come to order. 

I want to thank our witnesses for being here today. For those 
who follow the sometimes arcane world of nuclear weapons budg- 
eting and policy, the witnesses on our two panels are familiar 
faces. They are: 

Panel 1: 

• The Honorable Madelyn R. Creedon, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Global Strategic Affairs, U.S. Department of De- 
fense 

• General C. Robert Kehler, Commander, U.S. Strategic Com- 
mand 

Panel 2: 

• The Honorable Thomas P. D’Agostino, Administrator, Na- 
tional Nuclear Security Administration 

• Mr. David G. Huizenga, Senior Advisor for Environmental 
Management, U.S. Department of Energy 

• The Honorable Peter S. Winokur, Chairman, Defense Nu- 
clear Facilities Safety Board 

On December 1, 2010, prior to the ratification of the New START 
treaty, the then-Directors of Lawrence Livermore, Los Alamos, and 
Sandia National Laboratories wrote to Senators Kerry and Lugar 
and stated: 

“we believe that the proposed budgets [referring to the No- 
vember 2010 update to the section 1251 plan] provide ade- 
quate support to sustain the safety, security, reliability and 
effectiveness of America’s nuclear deterrent within the limit 
of 1550 deployed strategic warheads established by the New 
START Treaty with adequate confidence and acceptable risk.” 

That plan appears to have been abandoned in the President’s 
FY13 budget request, calling into question whether there is still 
“adequate support” for the Nation’s nuclear deterrent to permit the 
reductions called for by the New START treaty. 

( 55 ) 
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There have been those inside and outside of Government who 
have challenged the linkage of the New START treaty and the 
modernization plan. There are those who make the argument that 
because President Obama has requested more funds than his pred- 
ecessor, though not the funds that he’s promised, he’s done all he 
needed to do. Neither of these positions represents serious thinking 
that befits our national security. 

There can be no doubt that reductions proposed by the New 
START treaty are only in our national interest if we complete the 
modernization of our nuclear deterrent — warheads, delivery sys- 
tems, and infrastructure. 

I want to remind those who have forgotten — this was the Presi- 
dent’s modernization plan. It was his nuclear posture review, 
issued in April 2010 before there was a New START treaty, and 
his 1251 plan. Here are some highlights: 

• From the President’s 2010 NPR: “Funding the Chemistry 
and Metallurgy Research Replacement Project at Los Alamos 
National Laboratory to replace the existing 50-year old 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research facility in 2021.” 

• Also from the President’s 2010 NPR: “Developing a new Ura- 
nium Processing Facility at the Y-12 Plant in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, to come on line for production operations in 
2021 .” 

• Also from the President’s 2010 NPR: “The Administration 
will fully fund the ongoing LEP for the W-76 submarine- 
based warhead for a fiscal year 2017 completion, and the full 
scope LEP study and follow-on activities for the B-61 bomb 
to ensure first production begins in EY 2017.” 

• The President’s 1251 plan states that CMRR and UPE will 
complete construction by 2021 and will achieve full oper- 
ational functionality by 2024. 

Further, the inextricable linkage of modernization and the New 
START reductions was the basis of Condition Nine of the New 
START treaty. This linkage was the legal basis on which the Sen- 
ate ratified the treaty. Let me remind everyone what Condition 
Nine stated: 

“the United States is committed to proceeding with a robust 
stockpile stewardship program, and to maintaining and mod- 
ernizing the nuclear weapons production capabilities and ca- 
pacities, that will ensure the safety, reliability, and perform- 
ance of the United States nuclear arsenal at the New START 
Treaty levels . . . the United States is committed to providing 
the resources needed to achieve these objectives, at a min- 
imum at the levels set forth in the President’s 10-year plan 
provided to the Congress pursuant to section 1251.” 

Not only do I believe is it fair to inquire whether the President’s 
commitment to modernization is lacking now that he has his trea- 
ty, but I base that belief on the budget submissions and the Condi- 
tion Nine report that has not been submitted to the Congress, nor 
the companion section 1045 report from last year’s NDAA. 

Let me remind the subcommittee what Dr. James Miller, the 
President’s nominee to be the Under Secretary of Defense for Pol- 
icy, told us last November: 
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“The first is that we understand the requirement to report 
[per Condition Nine] if we have less funding than in the Sec- 
tion 1251 as requested in Section 1251 Report. Our interpre- 
tation of that has been substantially less. In fiscal year 2011 
actually slightly less was appropriated than requested. Our 
judgment was that a one percent or less change didn’t require 
us to submit the report. The difference we are looking at now 
[in the FY12 appropriations bills] in both the House and the 
Senate appropriations bill, I think, would trigger that, and we 
would have to examine that question ... If there is substan- 
tially less funding than requested, we will, of course, provide 
the report to Congress.” 

Yet we have no report for either FY12 or the President’s own 
budget request for FY13, which underfunds the 1251 plan. 

So what’s changed? Is it solely the budget picture? I don’t mean 
to dismiss the budget situation and the cuts the DOD has had to 
make, especially as it has made those cuts while transferring large 
sums of its own budget to fund the modernization activities at the 
NNSA. 

Again, the question here is whether U.S. nuclear force reductions 
make sense without modernization. The President’s Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review makes the case for this linkage when it stated: 

“implementation of the Stockpile Stewardship Program and 
the nuclear infrastructure investments recommended in the 
NPR will allow the United States to shift away from retaining 
large numbers of non-deployed warheads as a hedge against 
technical or geopolitical surprise, allowing major reductions in 
the nuclear stockpile.” 

In the absence of these investments, will the forthcoming NPR 
Implementation Study continue to hurtle towards what seems to be 
a prejudged outcome that the U.S. should further reduce its nu- 
clear deterrent? I see no other way to understand the President’s 
recent comment at Hankuk University in Seoul: 

“[L]ast summer, I directed my national security team to con- 
duct a comprehensive study of our nuclear forces. That study 
is still under way. But even as we have more work to do, we 
can already say with confidence that we have more nuclear 
weapons than we need.” 

So the study isn’t done, but we already know the answer sup- 
ports the President’s goal of a world without nuclear weapons? Ei- 
ther the President already knows the answer to the question, in 
which case the Congress must be informed, or, the President wrote 
the question to ensure an answer he’d want. 

Hopefully our witnesses today will shed some light on this impor- 
tant area. Either way, I assure you, this year’s National Defense 
Authorization Act will ensure Congress’ oversight of these issues. 

I also want to highlight some of the discussion at this sub- 
committee’s February hearing on governance and management of 
the nuclear security enterprise. At that hearing, we heard from the 
National Academies of Science about a “broken” and “dysfunc- 
tional” relationship between NNSA and its laboratories. We also 
heard about a system of micromanagement that is costing tax- 
payers untold millions. The National Academies study and nearly 
a dozen others have identified and documented the problems and 
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suggested possible solutions. I hope our witnesses, on both panels, 
will help us understand what actions should be taken and when. 

Finally, we welcome the opportunity to review the budget and 
priorities of DOE’s Defense Environmental Cleanup efforts. DOE 
continues to do good work in nuclear cleanup, but also continues 
to struggle with technical and management issues at its largest 
project. I look forward to hearing about how DOE intends to ad- 
dress these concerns. 
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I would like to join Chairman Turner in welcoming General 
Kehler, Ms. Creedon, Mr. D’Agostino, Mr. Huizenga, and Dr. 
Winokur. 

I am also grateful to Ms. Harrington, Dr. Hommert, Dr. Albright 
and Dr. McMillan, Gen. Chambers, Adm. Benedict and Adm. Don- 
ald for your statements for the record and for being with us to par- 
ticipate in our discussions today during the question and answer 
session. 

I would like to preface my comments by noting that the congres- 
sionally mandated bipartisan Budget Control Act has imposed a 
new fiscal reality that is putting enormous pressure on all Govern- 
ment programs, including the Pentagon and NNSA. The Section 
1251 report was crafted pre-Budget Control Act. 

In this time of fiscal crisis, we must look at what investments 
must be made now, what cost-effective alternatives are available 
and what can be delayed with acceptable risk. 

So it is in this context that I would like to touch on a few specific 
issues related to sustaining our nuclear deterrent and our nuclear 
forces, to nuclear nonproliferation, and to nuclear cleanup efforts. 

First on nuclear weapons activities and operations. 

President Obama and Vice President Biden have made clear the 
importance of maintaining a safe, secure and reliable nuclear arse- 
nal without nuclear testing, while making progress toward lower 
numbers. The Administration is currently conducting an implemen- 
tation study of the Nuclear Posture Review that will inform re- 
quirements. 

It is important to note that with over 5,000 deployed and non- 
deployed nuclear weapons, the United States still maintains the 
ability to destroy major cities in the world several times over. A 
few hundred weapons would be so disruptive to society and the en- 
vironment that it would end life as we know it. 

Even with progress on nuclear reductions, nuclear modernization 
plans for weapons and associated delivery vehicles remain nec- 
essary, though we must make smart and effective investments. 

For NNSA, while construction of the plutonium research facility 
at Los Alamos National Laboratory has been delayed, several big- 
ticket items require close oversight, including for example the con- 
struction of the Uranium Processing Facility at Oak Ridge, esti- 
mated to cost over $7 billion, and the B61 life-extension for for- 
ward-deployed warheads in Europe so far estimated to cost over $5 
billion. 

However, as we prepare the FY13 defense authorization bill, our 
committee has not received from the NNSA the out-year budget es- 
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timates or the 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan 
to inform our deliberations. 

As we look at requirements for maintaining a powerful nuclear 
deterrent, improved oversight and planning will be crucial to en- 
sure that we can avoid cost overruns and schedule delays, retain 
the critical skills, capability and investments in science and tech- 
nology that we need. In doing so, we must ensure the highest 
standards for nuclear safety. 

We will rely on the Department of Defense and STRATCOM to 
continue to critically examine Cold War-derived requirements, as- 
sess their continued value and cost-effectiveness, and adapt to new 
likely threats. 

This brings me to my second point on nuclear nonproliferation 
and nuclear threat reduction. 

I commend the Administration for its successes at the Nuclear 
Security Summit, particularly the U.S. -Russian cooperation to se- 
cure potentially vulnerable material at the former Soviet nuclear 
test site in Kazakhstan. I would also like to note the total removal 
of highly-enriched uranium from Mexico and Ukraine, as well as 
the progress toward converting Russian research reactors to use 
low-enriched uranium rather than HEU. 

However, the funding requests for securing and removing HEU 
and second line of defense have decreased compared to FY12 appro- 
priated levels. 

In contrast, the budget continues to prioritize the construction of 
the MOX facility at almost $1 billion annually despite the absence 
of a clear path forward. As another example, the non-proliferation 
budget this year also includes a $150 million subsidy for fuel en- 
richment. 

Urgent efforts, including the President’s goal of securing all vul- 
nerable weapons-usable material in 4 years, must remain a press- 
ing national security priority. In this context. I’d like to hear about 
interagency coordination, and how DOD is supporting nuclear non- 
proliferation efforts. 

Third, nuclear cleanup remains a critical issue in the aftermath 
of the Cold War. Sites like Hanford and Savannah River Site 
played a unique and irreplaceable role during the Cold War and 
now we continue to make diligent and expeditious progress toward 
cleanup. I would like to hear about how the Department is address- 
ing the safety culture concerns at the Waste Treatment Plant at 
Hanford and the cost increases for this program. 
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Chaimian Turner, Ranking Member Sanchez, and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify on the important topic of our nuclear 
forces and the programs and policies that support them. I am pleased to join Administrator 
D'Agostino, General Kehler, and our other colleagues that are here today for this discussion. 

The subcommittee gave us a number of issues to address: how the programs and priorities 
contained in the Fiscal Year (FY) 2013 budget request for the Department of Defense (DoD) 
reflects the Obama Administration's nuclear policy, posture, and modernization plans; an 
assessment of the U.S. nuclear stockpile and its supporting infrastructure; and our perspectives 
on U.S. nuclear force posture, implementation of the New STAR !’ Treaty, status of the Nuclear 
Posture Review (NPR) Implementation Study, nuclear modernization plans and budget 
requirements under the 1251,/I043 report, current and future requirements for nuclear-weapon 
delivery systems, the decision-making process and strategic perspective of the Nuclear Weapons 
Council, status of delivery of the report required by section 1043 of the FY 2012 National 
Defense Authorization Act, and stewardship, sustainment, and modernization of the U.S. nuclear 
stockpile and supporting infrastructure. Further, you have asked for our perspectives on the 
management, governance, and oversight issues at the National Nuclear Securitv' .Administration 
(NNSA), and for DoD's assessment ofNNSA’s effectiveness and ability to deliver what it has 
promised to the Defense Department, as its "'customer” in nuclear weapons programs. 

My statement addresses the policy issues listed above. General Kehler will give the U.S. 
Strategic Command (STRATCOM) operational perspective. Administrator D’.Agostino will 
provide more detailed information on the nuclear stockpile and infrastructure. 

Global Nuclear Balance 

1 would like to start by providing some context about U.S. nuclear forces and nuclear 
arsenals around the world. As of September 30, 2009 - the time of our last unclassified release - 
the U.S. nuclear arsenal contained 5,1 13 weapons. That figure has dropped since then as a result 
of managing the stockpile. In addition, there are several thousand retired warheads awaiting 
dismantlement. While the stockpile remains sizeable, it has shrunk significantly from a high 
point of approximately 3 1 ,000 warheads at the height of the Cold War in 1 967. 

According to unclassified estimates. Russia maintains a stockpile of 4.000 to 6,500 
nuclear weapons, of which 2.000 to 4.000 are non-stralegic, or "‘tactical," nuclear weapons. 
Reporting that is done under the New START Treaty has given us a strong understanding of the 
numbers of deployed Rus.sian strategic nuclear weapons, but we have significantly les,s 
confidence in the numbers of Russian tactical nuclear weapons. 

Russia also maintains a robust nuclear warhead production capability to regularly 
remanufacture warheads rather than conduct life-extension programs. Russia is modernizing its 
delivery systems, including a mobile variant of the Topol intercontinental ballistic mis,sile 
(ICBM) and new Borey-class missile submarines with Bulava submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles (S!,.BMs). Under the requirements of the New START Treaty. Russia is limited to 800 
total and 700 deployed strategic delivery systems. The central limits of the treaty also call on 
both Russia and the United States to limit deployed strategic warheads to 1,550. 



Our NATO allies, the United Kingdom and France, each have a lew hundred weapons. 
France is upgrading its nuclear capabilities by replacing its legacy delivery aircraft with the 
Rafale and fielding the new M51 SLBM. The UK is replacing its Vanguard-class strategic 
ballistic missile submarines, collaborating closely with the United States on a new missile 
compartment to be used on both the Vanguard and the U.S. O/tio-class replacement submarine. 

We estimate that China has only a few hundred nuclear weapons, but it is increasing the 
size of its arsenal. Further, China continues to invest in nuclear-weapon delivery systems. Its 
broad range of missile-development programs includes an effort to replace some liquid-fueled 
systems with more advanced solid-fueled systems, and it is pursuing a sea-based detenent with 
the construction of the Jin-class submarine. 

India and Pakistan are also increasing the size of their nuclear arsenals, but each is 
estimated to have fewer weapons than China. North Korea has tested a plutonium-based weapon 
design and appears to be trying to develop more advanced nuclear weapons that utilize highly 
enriched uranium. Iran continues to defy the calls of the international community for 
transparency into its nuclear activities. Its refusal to cooperate with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (lAE.A) and the lAEATs recent report on the possible military dimensions of 
Iran’s nuclear program continue to heighten U.S. and international concerns that Iran is pursuing 
the development of a nuclear weapon. 

The array of nuclear-armed or nuclear weapons-pursuing states around the world 
certainly complicate the global security environment. The United States and Russia, however, 
together will account for more than 90 percent of the world's nuclear weapons, even after the 
New START Treaty is fully implemented. For this reason, our focus for the next stage of arms 
control remains bilateral efforts with Russia. 

Implementation of the New START Treaty 

Future arms control negotiations with Russia will build on the success of New START. 
Early in his first tenn. President Obama made the decision to expedite negotiations for the New 
START Treaty to reinvigorate nuclear arms control and to minimize the lapse in verification 
measures occasioned by expiration of the STAR'!' Treaty. This decision was consistent with the 
recommendations of the bipartisan Congressional Commission on the Strategic Posture of the 
United States: to seek an initial agreement with Russia that would ensure continuation of 
verification measures, and then to use follow-on negotiations to explore the possibility of further 
reductions. 

Expediting negotiations on New' START led the Obama Administration to rely on 
existing nuclear guidance, from 2002. to determine the acceptable limits in the New START 
Treaty of 1,550 deployed nuclear warheads. This, too, was consistent with the Posture 
Commission’s recommendations. The world, however, has changed since 2002, and the 
Administration knew that future reductions - particularly if they will be more ambitious in 
scope, not just numbers - should be grounded in updated guidance. The analysis to support new 
guidance is underw'ay and I will address it further later in my testimony. 



1 am pleased to report to the subcommittee that vve are fully implementing the verification 
measures of New START. Since its ratification on February 5, 201 1 , the United States and 
Russia have each conducted 1 8 on-site inspections, fully meeting their respective quotas for the 
treaty’s first year, for a total of 36 inspections. Each side is exchanging updates to our respective 
databases of strategic offensive arms, twice per year as agreed in the treaty, and delegations from 
the United States and Russia have met three times under the treaty's Bilateral Consultative 
Commission to successfully address implementation issues. 

In terms of reductions, we are on track to meet the 2018 deadline for the central limits of 
1,550 warheads on deployed ICBMs. deployed SLBMs, and accountable nuclear warheads for 
deployed heavy bombers; 700 deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs, and deployed heavy 
bombers; and 800 deployed and non-deployed launchers and bombers. 

U.S. Nuclear Forces and Future Arms Control Efforts with Russia 

As the NPR stated, New START is the first step in lowering the numbers of nuclear 
weapons in the U.S. and Russian stockpiles. We intend to consider future mutual reductions 
with Russia in the numbers of deployed and non-deployed nuclear weapons, both strategic and 
non-strategic, while ensuring that we maintain our commitments to stability, deterrence, and 
assurance. 

Because of improved relations with Russia, strict numerical parity in nuclear weapons is 
no longer as compelling as it was during the Cold War. On the other hand, large disparities in 
nuclear capabilities could raise concerns on both sides and among U.S. allies and partners, and 
may not be conducive to maintaining a stable, long-term strategic relationship, particularly at 
lower numbers. Therefore, as the NPR stated, we will place importance on Russia joining us as 
we pursue additional reductions in nuclear stockpiles. 

The timing and framework of the next rotind of negotiations are not settled, but we are 
working now to establish the conditions for future discussions. The Administration has been 
clear that future discussions with Russia should include non-strategic - tactical - nuclear 
weapons, as directed in the resolution of ralificalioii for the New START Treaty. We will also 
seek the relocation of Russian non-strategic nuclear weapons away from the teiTitory of NATO 
member states. 

Transparency is critical to the arms control process. The United States took a dramatic 
step to improve transparency by releasing the number of nuclear weapons in the U.S. stockpile, 
and we would welcome reciprocal declarations by Russia and China. 

Maintaining strategic stability with Russia and China will be a key priority in the years 
ahead. We are committed to promoting more stable, resilient, and transparent strategic 
relationships with both countries and are pursuing high-level, bilateral dialogues with each 
toward that end. As we make progress in these relationships and as U.S. arms control policy and 
strategy develop, we will keep Congress appropriately informed. 
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Nuclear Posture Review Implementation Study 

Earlier, 1 referred to the presidentially directed NPR Ibllow-on analysis that is underway. 
This analysis will culminate in updated nuclear guidance, which will in turn inform the 
Administration's policy decisions regarding potential future nuclear weapons reductions while 
strengthening deterrence of regional adversaries, enhancing strategic stability vis-a-vis Russia 
and China, and continuing assurance of our allies and partners, '['he analysis will not revisit the 
principles or conclusions of the NPR: rather, it is a key component of the NPR's implementation. 

In fact, in performing this analysis, we focused on achieving the five strategic objectives 
that the Nuclear Posture Review established: 

• Preventing nuclear proliferation and nuclear terrorism; 

• Reducing the role of U.S. nuclear weapons in U.S. national strategy; 

• Maintaining strategic deterrence and stability at reduced nuclear force levels; 

• Strengthening deterrence and as.suring U.S. allies and partners; and 

■ Sustaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal. 

Last year. Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy Jim Miller explained 
to the House Armed Services Committee that DoD has been assessing deterrence requirements 
against these metrics. We are also considering the critical question of what to do if deterrence 
fails. In effect, we are asking and evaluating the answers to the following questions: what are the 
guiding concepts for employing nuclear weapons to deter adversaries, and what are the guiding 
concepts for ending a nuclear conflict on the least catastrophic terms if one has already started? 

The Defense Department is leading this process, in close coordination with the National 
Security Staff and senior officials from the Departments of Energy and State and the Intelligence 
Community. The process will inform the Presidential direction that guides the force structure, 
force posture, and stockpile requirements needed to protect the United States and our allies and 
partners, as well as to inform plans for the employment of nuclear weapons in the event that 
deterrence fails. 

The first step, in a chain of events, will be new Presidential guidance. Based on the 
President’s guidance, the Secretary of Defense will issue more detailed planning guidance to the 
military and, based on that, the Chairman of the .loint Chiefs of Staff will issue detailed 
implementation guidance. Finally, STRATCOM will revise its nuclear plans in accordance with 
the guidance. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Policy will review S'TRATCOM's plans, which are ultimately approved by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

FY2013 Budget Request 

Underpinning credible U.S. nuclear detemence is a healthy nuclear complex and a safe, 
secure, and effective nuclear stockpile. The President and the NPR have made clear that the 
United States will do what is needed to ensure that the stockpile is safe, secure, and effective for 
as long as nuclear weapons exist. The current fiscal environment, the added challenges of the 
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Budget Control Act, and the specter of sequestration, however, are forcing DoD to make tough 
choices in order to see this commitment through. 

Upon taking office, the President made reversing the declining budgets for the nuclear 
complex a priority. This long-term commitment to the modernization of our nuclear arsenal is 
reflected in the Administration's section 1251 report on nuclear force structure. We have not 
wavered in our commitment to the investments that are needed to recapitalize the complex and to 
ensure we have the highly skilled personnel needed to maintain our nuclear capabilities. As the 
Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy stated last year, these are large 
investments, but essential to U.S. national security. 

In FY 2012, the President’s budget request included $7.6 billion for Weapons Activities 
at the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA). Unfortunately, as this subcommittee is 
well aware, the final amount appropriated was less than the President had requested. This 
overall decrease to NNSA’s budget request impacted other nuclear-related accounts, such as 
Nuclear Nonproliferation and Naval Reactors as well as Weapons Activities. 

We have been working closely with NNSA to develop a plan that will ensure adequate 
modernization and investment in the stockpile and infrastructure recognizing the challenge that 
having fewer available resources will present. This plan will be set forth in the section 1043 
report, the DoD portion of which will be submitted in the coming weeks. 

For FY 2013, the President's budget request includes $7.6 billion for NNSA Weapons 
Activities. This number reflects the fiscal austerity that is affecting the range of national security 
programs, but it also captures the Administration's unwavering commitment to modernizing our 
nuclear infrastructure, and maintaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal, 

FY 2013 Budget Issues Related to Forces, Infrastructure, and Delivciy Systems 

This year, the DoD budget request reflects the hard, but careful, decisions we have made 
to protect high-priority programs while allowing some efforts to be delayed with acceptable or 
manageable risk. The budget request protects investments in homeland missile defense and 
funds continued development of our regional mi.ssile defense capabilities, although at a 
somewhat slower rate. 

The budget also funds investments in conventional strike capabilities. Specifically, the 
DoD i.s requesting funding for a Defense-wide program in support of continued research to 
develop a Conventional Prompt Global Strike (CPGS) capability. The objectite of the program is 
to develop and demonstrate boost-glide CPGS technologies and test capabilities that could 
provide the President with a wider range of options for engaging targets at strategic ranges. The 
ability to engage global targets in le,ss than an hour is a capability that has previously only been 
available with nuclear-armed strategic missiles. DoD has no plans to replace nuclear warheads 
on Minuteman ICBMs or Trident SLBMs with conventional warheads. 
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Force Modernization 

As the President’s Budget for FY 2013 makes clear, DoD has important work underway 
to modernize the delivery systems that underpin nuclear deterrence. The NPR concluded that the 
United States will retain a nuclear triad under the New START Treaty composed of ICBMs, 
SLBMs. and nuclear-capable heavy bombers; the President's Budget keeps this commitment. 

Sustaining the sea-based, and most survivable. leg of our nuclear deterrent is particularly 
vital as we move to lower numbers under New START. The service life for the Trident D-5 
missile is being extended to 2042. Construction of the first of the Ohio-class replacement 
submarines is scheduled to begin in 2021 . This represents a two-year slip compared w'ilh last 
year's plan, but the Navy believes it can manage the challenges resulting from the delay. 
Specifically, this includes the fact that the first 0/i;o-class SSBNs would reach end-of-life before 
replacement boats come on-line, and that the common-missile compartment w'ould be installed 
first in the new British submarine. Twelve new boats are planned, with the first scheduled to 
begin patrol in 2031. All DoD sustainment and modernization efforts for the submarine-based 
deterrent are fully funded in the President’s FY 2013-2017 request. 

The Administration plans to sustain the Vlinuteman 111 (MMIIl) ICBM system through 
2030. Ongoing intensive flight test and suiweillance efforts will, by 2015, help determine 
whether we can achieve that date through better estimates for component age-out and system 
end-of-life, A two-year Air Force study examining options and required capabilities for a 
follovv-on system is nearly complete, and a new ICBM development program, or a follow-on 
MMIIl life extension, could begin in the 2014-2017 timeframe. A small-scale program to 
maintain a “w'arm” production line for MMIIl solid rocket motors concluded last year but 
engineering and development continues to be sustained. A key modernization issue is 
sustainment of the large-diameter solid rocket motor industrial base pending decisions to produce 
a follow-on system. The President's FY 2013 Budget Request includes an eight million dollar 
Air Force study to evaluate a path forward to sustain this key industrial capability. 

The United States will maintain two B-52U strategic bomber wings and one B-2 wing. 
Both bombers, however, are aging. Sustained funding and support is required to ensure 
operational effectiveness through the remainder of their service lives. Funding has been 
allocated to upgrade these platforms; for example, providing the B-2 with survivable 
communications, a modern fliglit system, and radar. This year, the Department will begin a 
program for a new. long-range, nuclear-capable, penetrating bomber that is fully integrated with 
a family of supporting aircraft and intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) assefs. In 
addition, as modern air defenses put the bomber standolT mission with the air-launched cruise 
missile (ALCM) - the current nuclear cniise missile deployed with the B-52H bomber - 
increasingly at risk, DoD is carrying out an analysis of alternatives, to be completed this fall, for 
an ALCM follow-on system called the long-range standoff (LRSO) missile. We plan to sustain 
the ALC.M and the W80 .ALCM warhead until the LRSO can be fielded. 

To support the U.S. nuclear presence in Europe in support of our extended deterrence and 
assurance commitments, DoD is planning to provide a nuclear capability to the Joint Strike 
Fighter (JSF) to replace aging F- 16 dual-capable aircraft (DCA). The original plan was to 
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deliver a dual-capable JSF in 2017. To allow for more maturity in the program, the Air Force 
now intends to deliver nuclear capability to ail JSFs in Europe by 2020 via the Block IV upgrade. 
The Air Force will ensure no gap exists in our ability to meet extended deterrence commitments 
to our allies and partners. 

1 also want to take note of an often underappreciated, but critical, component of strategic 
deterrence: the nuclear command and control (NC2) system that links the triad of nuclear forces. 
Independent of deployed delivery systems and warheads, we require robust, survivable, and 
effective systems for early warning, attack assessment, and force direction to support our 
existing nuclear employment plans as well as associated contingencies. 

The United States must maintain control of nuclear forces in any conceivable scenario, 
even under the enormous stress of a nuclear attack. An effective NC2 system must clearly and 
unambiguously detect and characterize an attack; assemble key decision makers in a conference 
so an appropriate response can be chosen in a timely manner; disseminate emergency action 
messages to nuclear forces taking into account the survivability of the force elements involved; 
and provide enduring control of surviving forces. 

In the future w'e plan to spend significant resources on NC2 system research and 
development, procurement, and operations and maintenance to address a range of challenges, 
including but not limited to the need for survivable satellite communications; survivable 
communications to forces; early warning satellite modernization; improved secure senior leader 
conferencing; hardening of critical communications links to electromagnetic pulse; and airborne 
and ground mobile command post sustainment/modernization. The good news is that Deputy 
Secretary Carter ‘'wrote the book." so to .speak, on NC2, which has the added bonus of ensuring 
very senior-level attention across the Department to addressing shortfalls, both today’s and into 
the future. 

Conclusion 

Upon taking office. President Obama made it a priority to sustain a safe, secure, and 
effective nuclear deterrent. Implementing these commitments requires partnerships among 
Executive Branch agencies and with Congress. In the past, these priorities have enjoyed strong 
bipartisan support and, as President Obama continues to demonstrate the importance he places on 
them, we hope that Congress w'ill match that commitment. 

Our nuclear forces remain the foundation of deterrence. Our arsenal needs significant 
and immediate investment. Given the declining defense budget, some modernization efforts may 
proceed more slow'ly than desired, but to reiterate the President's statements, the NPR, and 
DoD’s new strategic guidance, the United States will maintain a safe, secure, and effective 
arsenal to deter threats to our Flomeland, our deployed forces around the world, and our allies 
and partners. The President's Fiscal Year 201 3 budget ensures that this will remain a leading 
national-security priority. 
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(GSA) 



Madelyn Creedon was confirmed by the U.S. Senate as the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Global Strategic Affairs 
(GSA) on August 2, 2011 . In this capacity she supports the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy in overseeing policy 
development and execution in the areas of countering 
Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD), U.S, nuclear forces 
and missile defense, and DOD cyber security and space 
issues. 

Prior to her confirmation, Ms, Creedon was counsel for the 
Democratic staff on the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services and was responsible for the Subcommittee on 
Strategic Forces as well as threat reduction and nuclear 
nonproliferation issues. 

In 2000, she left the Armed Services Committee to become 
the Deputy Administrator for Defense Programs at the 
National Nuclear Security Administration, Department of 
Energy (DOE), and returned to the Committee in January 



2001. 


Prior to joining the Armed Services Committee staff in March 1997, she was the Associate Deputy 
Secretary of Energy for National Security Programs at the Department of Energy, beginning in 
October 1995. 


From November 1 994 through October 1 995, Ms. Creedon was the General Counsel for the Defense 
Base Closure and Realignment Commission. This Commission, under the Chairmanship of former 
Senator Alan Dixon of Illinois, was responsible for recommending to the President military bases for 
closure or realignment. 

From 1990 through November 1994, Ms. Creedon was counsel for the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, under the Chairmanship of Senator Sam Nunn. While on the committee staff she was 
responsible for DOE national security programs, DOE and DOD environmental programs, and base 
closure transition and implementation programs. 

Before joining the staff of the Senate Armed Services committee, Ms. Creedon was a trial attorney and 
Acting Assistant General Counsel for special litigation with the DOE Office of the General Counsel 
for 10 years. 

Bom and raised in Indianapolis, Indiana, Ms. Creedon is a graduate of St. Louis University School of 
Law, where she was captain of the moot court team. Her undergraduate degree is in political science 
from the University of Evansville, Evansville, Indiana, 
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Chairman Turner, Ranking Member Sanchez, and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I’m very pleased to be here with 
Madelyn Creedon, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Global Strategic Affairs — a great 
colleague and someone with tremendous insight into U.S. strategic policy and programs. I’m 
also glad that a little later you’ll have the opportunity to hear from NNSA Administrator Tom 
D’Agostino, Acting Assistant Secretary for the Office of Environmental Management David 
Huizenga, and Mr Peter Winokur, Chairman of the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board, 

Since I assumed command a little more than a year ago, we have been challenged by new 
fiscal constraints at home and complex national security events abroad. I am very proud of how 
our men and women in uniform and Defense civilians are meeting these financial and operational 
challenges with professionalism, dedication, and a keen mission focus. I know our team 
members very much appreciate your support, and I look forward to working with you as we 
maintain the world’s finest military, avoid a hollow force, and make strategy -based capability 
decisions, all the while keeping faith with our all-volunteer force. 

Introduction. Today, I am pleased to report to you that America’s Strategic Command is 
strong, resilient, and ready. At USSTRATCOM, we continue to improve our capabilities and 
synchronize our multiple mission 
responsibilities — individually and with our 
partners in the other Combatant Commands 
(CCMDs) — to deter strategic attacks, to 
enhance the combat capability of the joint 
force, and to assure access and use of the critical domains of space and cyberspace. I look 
forward to discussing the global strategic environment, the new Defense Strategic Guidance, and 


’^'Commander USSTRATCOM Prlonttes 


• Deter nuclear attack with a safe, secure, and 
effective nuclear deterrent force. 

• Partner with the other combatant commands to 
win today 

• Respond to the new challenges in space 

• Build cyberspace capability and capacity 

• Prepare for uncertainty 
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how USSTRATCOM’s strategic deterrence and assurance efforts support the National Security 
Strategy. 

STRATEGIC CONTEXT 

Without question, we face a very challenging global security environment. The coming 
years are likely to be characterized by constant change, enormous complexity, and profound 
uncertainty. Since my last appearance before the committee, we have witnessed our fair share of 
change. The Budget Control Act of 201 1 realigned national fiscal priorities. U.S. forces 
withdrew from Iraq, and they partnered with our allies to support the Libyan people. The Arab 
Spring brought dramatic change to an unsettled region, and tensions grew inside Syria and 
between Iran and the world. In North Korea, Kim Jong H’s death made way for a new 
generation in power. And, violent extremists suffered several setbacks — most notably Osama 
bin Laden’s death. 

Some of these events were positive; some were not. For some, the outcome remains 
uncertain. In a few cases we were surprised and, looking forward, surprise is one of the greatest 
dangers we will face. Indeed, violent extremism, popular revolutions, persistent conflict, 
financial stress, competition for natural resources, and the transition and redistribution of power 
among global actors will continue to bring uncertainty to our national security landscape. 

Hybrid Conflict. Conflict remains a fundamentally human enterprise conducted for 
political purposes. Yet, technology and ideology are pushing its means and methods in new and 
evolutionary directions at an ever-increasing pace. At USSTRATCOM, we believe we can 
glimpse the future of conflict if we look carefully today, so that we can prepare. 

First, conflict will encompass all domains — including air, sea, land, space, and 
cyberspace — all tied together through the electromagnetic spectrum. Second, it will cross 
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traditional geographic boundaries — particularly with the emergence of new cyber weapons, the 
increased use of space, and the proliferation of familiar weapons like ballistic missiles. Third, it 
will involve multiple participants. A wider range of actors has access to advanced capabilities 
with lower entry costs, seeking to challenge us from the shadows. Finally, conflict will be 
hybrid — not neatly categorized as “regular” or “irregular” warfare. More actors, leveraging 
combinations of capabilities, strategies, and tactics — potentially including weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) — will seek to achieve their goals by denying or disrupting our nation’s 
ability to project power and maintain global awareness across all domains. 

These are sobering challenges. Hybrid, technologically advanced, and cross-domain 
threats can reach our doorstep in seconds, threatening vital capabilities and critical infrastructure. 
The same networks that enable global commerce, navigation, and communication also present 
tremendous potential for disruption. In particular, cyber tools combined with phenomenal 
increases in computing power may have surpassed the threat posed by more traditional means of 
espionage, presenting particularly problematic economic and national security challenges. 

The time honored military concepts surrounding speed and distance have also changed, 
increasing the speed at which initiative can shift, compressing our decision space, and stressing 
our strategies, plans, operations, and command relationships. Centuries ago, it could take 
months to influence an adversary by moving an army. However, navies, then airpower, and now 
space and cyberspace capabilities dramatically compressed the time and distance required to 
create effects. Adversaries today need not occupy any territory to create disruptive and 
potentially decisive strategic effects across domain and geographic boundaries. We should not 
expect adversaries to leave our homeland completely undisturbed while we operate globally. 
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New Strategic Approach. In such a complex and profoundly uncertain world, sustaining 
the strategic stability that enables security at home, global commerce for our nation, and freedom 
of action within the global commons requires great resilience and deep integration. The threats 
we face are not divisible by geography or domain. We must meet them with a similarly 
indivisible joint force — the strength of which lies not in its parts, but in their sum. 

Our challenges demand strategic thinking, unity of action, joint interdependence, 
commander focus, flexibility, decentralized execution, and innovation. They also require a 
robust, strategic imagination that allows us to anticipate the unexpected and to react to surprise in 
stride when — not if — it occurs. As a result, at USSTRATCOM we are emphasizing that every 
plan and operation must be well integrated with other combatant commands. We must work 
together, across other CCMDs and interagency partners, to shape the environment away from 
conflict, to assure our allies, to expand our leaders’ decision space, and to protect our nation’s 
global access and freedom of action. 

As the U.S. transitions from a decade of conflict abroad and acts to sustain its leadership 
in the world, we are guided by a new strategic approach entitled Priorities for 2 1st Century 
Defense. We understand that we will face the future with a joint force that is smaller, but also 
more agile, flexible, ready, and technologically advanced. We will have a global presence, 
emphasizing the Asia Pacific region and the Middle East, while preserving key commitments 
elsewhere and our ability to conduct primary missions to protect our core national interests. 

The new defense strategic guidance establishes priorities and delineates ten primary 
missions of the U.S. Armed Forces — most of which have particular relevance to 
USSTRATCOM. For Counterterrorism and Irregular Warfare, USSTRATCOM provides 
space, ISR, precision strike, and cyber support. As we fulfill our responsibility to Deter and 
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Defeat Aggression, we are developing tailored, 21^** century deterrence options to address a 
wider range of adversaries across the spectrum of conflict. USSTRATCOM’s global capabilities 
also enhance the ability of the joint force to Project Power Despite Anti-Access and Area- 
Denial Challenges, perhaps our greatest military advantage. This supports deterrence at all 
levels USSTRATCOM plays a key role in DOD efforts to Counter Weapons of Mass 
Destruction, synchronizing planning, advocating for capabilities, and delivering expertise to 
other commands. In closely linked, technologically advanced national security areas we ensure 
America’s ability to Operate Effectively in Cyberspace and Space each and every day. Here 
we face real threats to our systems and networks — threats that are growing and require continued 
vigilance, improvement, and resilience. As we work to Maintain a Safe, Secure, and Effective 
Nuclear Deterrent, the strategy says “we will field nuclear forces that can under any 
circumstances confront an adversary with the prospect of unacceptable damage both to deter 
potential adversaries and to assure U.S. allies and other security partners that they can count on 
America’s security commitments.” The professionals in USSTRATCOM perform the nuclear 
deterrence mission every day. Finally, and while principally the role of geographic CCMDs, we 
support a wide range of efforts to 
Defend the Homeland and 
Provide Support to Civil 
Authorities, including our 
cybersecurity assistance to the 
Department of Homeland 
Security and missile defense 
programs. 


Primary Missions of the 
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• Counterterrorism and Irregular Warfare 

• Deter and Defeat Aggression 

• Project Power Despite Anti-Access/Area-Denial Challenges 

• Counter Weapons of Mass Destruction 

• Operate Effectively in Cyberspace and Space 

• Maintain a Safe, Secure, and Effective Nuclear Deterrent 

• Defend the Homeland and Provide Support to Civil 
Authorities 

• Provide a Stabilizing Presence 

• Conduct Stability and Counterinsurgency Operations 

• Conduct Humanitarian, Disaster Relief, and Other Operations 
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These are not the only primary missions mentioned in the new strategy. As a supporting 
command, USSTRATCOM also regularly contributes to CCMD efforts to provide a stabilizing 
presence; to conduct stability and counterinsurgency operations; and to conduct humanitarian, 
disaster relief, and other operations. 

In sum, the new strategy calls for a strategic approach that promotes agile, decentralized 
action from fully integrated — I would say fully interdependent — and resilient commands and 
joint forces. And, over the last decade, our joint force has made great strides integrating unique 
Service and interagency capabilities. Our joint forces have become more integrated, and our 
joint commands have become more interdependent — producing greater unity of effort. Since the 
threats we face are not necessarily divisible by geography or domain, integration that advances 
cross-domain synergy* is imperative. 

Achieving effective joint force synergy was a key principle in the strategy that shaped 
Fiscal Year 2013 budget requirements. Implementing the new strategy in a period of fiscal 
constraints is a substantial challenge, but I am confident that we can recalibrate our capabilities 
and make selective additional investments to succeed in these mission areas, based on priorities 
outlined in the strategy. This is the right approach. 

U S. STRATEGIC COMMAND TODAY 

Over the last decade, USSTRATCOM's responsibilities have grown in size and scope, 
responding to evolving national security needs. Ten years ago this fall, DOD disestablished both 
U.S. Space Command^ and the first U.S. Strategic Command^ — merging them and beginning the 

^ Cross domain synergy: "The complementary vice merely additive employment of capabilities in different domains 
such that each enhances the effectiveness and compensates for the vulnerabilities of the others— to establish 
superiority in some combination of domains that will provide the freedom of action required by the mission." Joint 
Operational Access Concept, Foreword. 

^ A unified combatant command responsible for military space activities and (at the time) the relatively new 
computer network operations mission. 
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development of USSTRATCOM with its broad, functional responsibilities. Within just the past 
year, the Secretary of Defense added to our duties by reassigning the Joint Warfare Analysis 
Center'* to USSTRATCOM. We also returned several “information operations” responsibilities 
to the Joint Staff, such as planning, coordinating, and executing cross-AOR and national-level 
operations, supporting other combatant commands' planning efforts, and advocating for military 
deception and operations security capabilities. This realignment of responsibilities allows us to 
better focus on the enduring joint electronic warfare and electromagnetic spectrum mission. 

The long series of changes begun in 2002 might appear random, but it was not. Moving 
missions of global significance and trans-regional impact to a single combatant command allows 
one organization to apply a global, strategic perspective to unique problem sets and to gain 
synergy from a range of strategic capabilities. USSTRATCOM is now able to provide our 
national leaders with a range of strategic, operational, and tactical options and capabilities that 
contribute to deterrence and enhance the effectiveness of the joint force. 

Today, USSTRATCOM exists to perform two fundamental missions: 1) to deter attack 

and assure our allies with a combination of 

capabilities that goes far beyond the nuclear 

force; and, 2) along with the other CCMDs, 

to employ force as directed to achieve 

national security objectives. The complementary (not merely additive) nature of 

USSTRATCOM's unique, strategic responsibilities allows us to wield formidable global 

capabilities every day, usually as a supporting command (and usually supporting multiple 

commands simultaneously), supporting global and regional deterrence and assurance activities. 

^ A unified combatant command activated in 1992, solely focused on the nuclear deterrence and associated 
command and control missions. 

'' Formerly assigned to U.S. Joint Forces Command, JWAC is headquartered at Naval Support Facility Dahlgren, VA. 
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USSTRATCOM conducts global operations in 
coordination with other combatant commands, 
Services, and U.S. government agencies to deter 
and detect strategic attacks against the U.S. and its 
allies, and is prepared to defend the nation as 
directed. 
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For example, USSTRATCOM provided several of America’s unique B-2 bombers to 
U.S. Africa Command to support last year’s Operation ODYSSEY DAWN — quickly providing 
an essential capability not otherwise available in that command. After the tragic events in Japan, 
USSTRATCOM also delivered substantial modeling and communications support to U.S. Pacific 
Command’s (USPACOM) Operation TOMODACHI recovery efforts. Finally, later this year 
and in recognition of emerging Asia-Pacific challenges, we will co-host a major exercise with 
USPACOM to test and demonstrate joint capability and command interdependence, as we 
continue to explore and refine opportunities for greater collaboration. 

These and many other scenarios highlight how the interdependent combination of 
capabilities and synchronization of activities within USSTRATCOM and with the other CCMDs 
facilitates a more flexible and effective joint force effort. To that end, our staff is developing and 
implementing a more comprehensive and deliberate deterrence and assurance campaign to 
sustain our capabilities, synchronize our efforts, and position us to act as needed. 
DETERRENCE AND ASSURANCE 

Deterrence and assurance have been part of the national lexicon for well over half a 
century, and although different today, they remain important and highly relevant concepts. The 
Cold War ended 20 years ago. Today, deterrence and assurance are not solely about Cold War 
deterrence objectives, they are about our nation’s unique security needs — in a world that still has 
nuclear weapons. Deterrence is fundamentally about influencing an actor’s decisions. The 
deterrence decision calculus still revolves around familiar concepts like imposing costs and 
denying benefits; however, in today’s world we also strive to highlight the consequences of 
restraint (benefits of the status quo). 
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Deterrence is about communicating our capabilities and intentions, and it is about more 
than just one weapon system. It is about what the U.S. and our allies as a whole can bring to 
bear, tailored to specific actors and threats. Its practice encompasses both the nuclear and a 
strong conventional offensive force, missile defenses where appropriate, unfettered access and 
use of space and cyberspace, and, in all warfare areas, modern capabilities that are resilient and 
sustained. Our challenge is to apply deterrence and assurance concepts to today’s complex 
global security environment. Deterring, detecting, and preventing attacks against the U.S. is the 
responsibility of every combatant commander, and although strategic deterrence is 
USSTRATCOM’s particular responsibility, it is a global charge we carry out in close 
coordination with other CCMDs and elements of government. 

For decades, “strategic deterrence” focused solely on leveraging U.S. nuclear capabilities 
to deter our adversaries, but that day — ^the era of “one size fits all” deterrence and assurance — 
has passed. Strategic deterrence today requires combinations of tailored options and capabilities, 
wielded across multiple commands as an integrated whole, based on a robust understanding of 
the adversary's decision calculus and our mission context. It requires faster output from our 
intelligence, strategy, and planning experts. This is not easy. We must shape deterrence 
approaches that communicate expectations, strength, and resilience well in advance of adversary 
decisions, taking every opportunity to better understand each actor's expectations and 
perceptions — particularly in space and cyberspace. 

Combating Weapons of Mass Destruction (CWMD). The threat posed by WMD in the 
hands of violent extremists transcends all of USSTRATCOM’s priorities and encompasses every 
geographic area of responsibility (AOR). The 2010 National Security Strategy states that “there 
is no greater threat to the American people than weapons of mass destruction, particularly the 
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danger posed by the pursuit of nuclear weapons by violent extremists and their proliferation to 
additional states.” ^ Published shortly thereafter, the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) noted 
that 21*‘ century nuclear dangers are “grave and growing threats.” Nuclear weapons foster a 
sense of strategic stability between some actors, but WMD in general remain dangerously 
alluring capabilities to rogue and non-state actors. 

The NPR elevated the prevention of nuclear proliferation and nuclear terrorism to the top 
of the policy agenda as it outlined 
five objectives to guide the U.S. in 
reducing global nuclear dangers. 

USSTRATCOM plays a principal 
role in efforts to reduce nuclear 
dangers by deterring WMD usage, 
dissuading their acquisition, and 
supporting efforts to eliminate potential WMD threats. This is a great challenge, and we are 
working to ensure our sense of urgency and pace of preparation match the threat. 

We have unique CWMD responsibilities at USSTRATCOM. We synchronize global 
CWMD planning efforts across the CCMDs, work to improve interagency relationships, and 
synchronize advocacy for essential CWMD capabilities. Our semi-annual global CWMD 
synchronization conferences have highlighted the need to improve coordination and to expand 
foundational intelligence and information sharing to deter and address emerging threats. This 
includes accelerating the speed with which we develop and field capabilities like stand-off 
detection for nuclear materials, better nuclear forensics, and improved global situational 
awareness. 

^ National Security Strategy of the United States, pp. 4. 
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• Preventing nuclear proliferation and nuclear terrorism 

• Reducing the rote of nuclear weapons in U.S. national 
security strategy 

' Maintaining strategic deterrence and stability at reduced 
nuclear force levels 

' Strengthening regional deterrence and reassuring U.S. allies 
and partners 

' Sustaining a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal 
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One important CWMD development in the past year was the activation of 
USSTRATCOM’s Standing Joint Force Headquarters for Elimination (SJFHQ-E). SJFHQ-E 
stood up officially on 3 February 2012* and is commanded by the two-star officer who is also 
deputy director of the USSTRATCOM Center for Combating WMD (SCC WMD)l When fully 
operational next year, SJFHQ-E will be a full-time, trained, deployable, joint command and 
control element able to quickly integrate into an operational HQ, conduct both deliberate and 
crisis planning, and maintain awareness of the WMD environment. This small standing 
headquarters will be augmented when needed and will operate in close coordination with the 
Defense Threat Reduction Agency and the U.S. Army’s 20*'' Support Command. 

Nuclear Deterrence. Ensuring a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent force 
remains a core responsibility of USSTRATCOM and is my #1 priority. As stated in the NPR, 
nuclear weapons retain an important role in our country’s defense. They represent a unique, 
relevant, and powerful deterrent capability even as their role changes. Nuclear deterrence 
remains a tremendously important component of strategic deterrence as we seek to influence 
adversary decision makers by communicating a credible capability. 

We have witnessed an impressive, 65-year period with neither nuclear use nor great- 
power war, during which we regularly adjusted our nuclear capabilities to match the global 
environment. Since the end of the Cold War, we significantly altered our own nuclear force 
structure and posture. We reduced the total number of ballistic missile submarines (SSBNs), 
converted four Ohio-class SSBNs to carry conventional cruise missiles, affirmed the B-1 
bomber's non-nuclear role, removed all dual-capable heavy bombers from nuclear alert, 
eliminated the Peacekeeper Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (ICBM), substantially reduced the 
‘ Our goal is for SJFHQ-E to reach full operational capability by the end of 2013. 

* Located at Ft. Belvoir, VA, SCC WMD is co-iocated with the Defense Threat Reduction Agency (DTRA). Mr. Ken 
Myers serves as the SCC WMD Director, as welt as the DTRA Director. 
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Minuteman ICBM force, withdrew numerous weapons abroad, and dramatically reduced our 
nuclear stockpile. In total, our stockpile is down over 75% from the day the Berlin Wall fell. 

These are significant changes. At each decision point along the way, the U.S. carefully 
accounted for potential impacts on deterrence capability and strategic stability. The end result is 
a substantially smaller force but one in which confidence remains to deter adversaries, assure 
allies, and maintain strategic stability in a crisis. 

USSTRATCOM operates the nuclear deterrent force and is responsible for nuclear 
weapon employment planning. I can assure you that today’s weapons and Triad of delivery 
platforms are safe, secure, and effective. The Triad — SSBNs, ICBMs, and nuclear-capable 
heavy bombers, with their associated tankers — continues to serve us well by providing unique 
and important attributes (survivability, promptness, and flexibility) that create insurmountable 
problems for any would-be adversary. Moving forward, and to sustain our strong nuclear 
deterrent force, we fully support the continued modernization and sustainment of delivery 
systems, weapon life extension programs, stockpile surveillance activities, nuclear complex 
infrastructure recapitalization, naval reactor design activities, and upgrades for nuclear 
command, control, and communications (NC3) capabilities. We are also working across DOD to 
finalize and synchronize New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (New START) implementation 
decisions routine operations and maintenance to minimize impacts on the operational force. We 
are on track to fully implement the central limits of New START by February 5, 2018. 

As we consider possible future changes, I remain committed to the principle that a well- 
defined strategy must ultimately drive nuclear force structure and posture. USSTRATCOM is a 
full participant in the analysis of future deterrence requirements called for in the NPR, and we 
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are providing military operational advice regarding implications of alternative approaches. Let 
me briefly review today’s nuclear force. 

Weapons. Over the past few years, a national consensus emerged around the need to 
modernize our weapons, delivery platforms, and the programs and facilities that sustain 
them. Since assuming command, I visited each of the nation's nuclear laboratories* and 
key industrial facilities. Seeing the condition of our nation’s nuclear facilities and 
meeting the dedicated people who are the actual stewards of our nuclear weapons 
stockpile provided me a unique and irreplaceable appreciation for their needs. 

As our weapons continue to age and we face the continued erosion of the nuclear 
enterprise's physical and intellectual capital, we must protect important investments for 
stockpile certification, warhead life extension, and infrastructure recapitalization. These 
investments are centra! to the new Priorities for list Century Defense, and without them, 
maintaining the long-term credibility and viability of the nation's nuclear deterrent will 
not be possible. Of all the elements of the nuclear enterprise, I am most concerned with 
the potential for declining or inadequate investment in the nuclear weapons enterprise 
that would result in our inability to sustain the deterrent force. 

Ballistic Missile Submarines (SSBNs). The Navy’s SSBNs and sea-launched Trident D- 
5 ballistic missiles constitute the Triad’s most survivable leg. This stealthy and highly- 
capable force requires modernization to replace aging and hull life-limited Ohio-class 
ballistic missile submarines. Although the Ohio-class replacement program will now be 
delayed by two years, the risk will be manageable. We must continue necessary 
preparatory activities and work to develop and field the Common Missile Compartment 

" Los Aiamos National Laboratory (NM), Sandia National Laboratory (NM), and Lawrence Livermore National 
laboratory (CA). 
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for both the Ohio-class replacement and the United Kingdom’s Vanguard follow-on 
submarines. With your support, I am confident that today’s approach described in the FY 
2013 budget request will continue the sea-based leg’s strong deterrent capability. 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (ICBMs). The Air Force’s widely dispersed 
Minuteman III ICBMs comprise the Triad’s most responsive platform leg, and the Air 
Force is successfully concluding efforts to sustain the Minuteman III force through 2020 
and to enhance safety and security for the foreseeable future. USSTRATCOM is 
working with the Air Force to support life-extension programs to sustain the force 
through 2030. We are also participating in the Chound Based Strategic Deterrent 
Analysis of Alternatives to study the full range of concepts to eventually inform a 
decision to recapitalize the land-based Triad leg. 

Heavy Bombers. While the nation relies on the long-range conventional strike capability 
of our heavy bombers, their nuclear capability continues to provide us with critical 
flexibility and visibility, as well as a rapid hedge response against technical challenges in 
other legs of the Triad. Planned sustainment and modernization activities will ensure a 
credible nuclear bomber capability through 2035. Looking forward, a new, penetrating 
bomber is required to credibly sustain our broad range of deterrence and strike options 
beyond the lifespan of today’s platforms. The budget supports this effort, and 
USSTRATCOM is working with the Air Force to develop requirements for the next dual- 
capable (nuclear and conventional) long-range strike platform and associated Long Range 
Stand-off missile. The Air Force is also replacing the aging KC-1 35 tanker fleet with the 
KC-46A, ensuring an enduring air refueling capability essential to long-range bomber 
operations and airborne nuclear command and control platform endurance. 
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Nuclear Command, Control, and Communications (NC3). In many ways, the NC3 
component of the nuclear deterrent force is the most problematic. Ensuring continuously 
available and reliable communication from the President to the nuclear force is 
fundamental to our deterrence credibility. As with many systems and capabilities across 
our force structure, various NC3 components require modernization. Through smart 
investment and programming decisions, leveraging existing and emerging technologies, 
and in partnership across the department and interagency, we can achieve a robust and 
resilient 21st century NC3 architecture that both ensures this critical communication 
chain remains protected and is capable of addressing a broader range of threats and 
operational requirements. Within this context, I want to convey my appreciation for 
Congress’ focus on NC3, and specifically Fiscal Year 2012 support for the new 
USSTRATCOM Headquarters Command and Control Complex at Offutt Air Force Base. 
As we pursue deterrence and assurance concepts in today’s complex global security 
environment, we recognize that a broad range of capabilities must contribute to tailored options. 
We believe the full range of capabilities assigned to USSTRATCOM comprise our deterrence 
“tool kit.” Each of these also contributes to daily operations and activities that enhance the 
combat capability of the joint force. Let me briefly describe the status of other capability areas: 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR). In a global environment 
characterized by complexity, asymmetric threats, and uncertainty, detecting and understanding 
adversary plans, intentions, and warning indicators has never been more important. As ISR 
technologies and platforms have improved in both the quality and quantity of data collected, we 
have seen a steadily increasing demand for ISR collection to meet routine and crisis 
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requirements. Through our Joint Functional Component Command for ISR (JFCC ISR),’ 
USSTRATCOM’s leadership in managing DOD’s ISR capabilities and in assessing ISR 
performance has been pivotal to meeting today’s intelligence challenges. 

As our global knowledge demands expand, orchestrating our ISR operations to gain 
greater effectiveness and efficiency is increasingly necessary and challenging. First, preventing 
strategic surprise requires unparalleled battlespace awareness. Second, the demand for ISR 
collection continues to outpace our ability to fully resource that demand. Therefore, we must 
refine our ISR global force management processes and hone our collection strategies to improve 
our agility and effectiveness, making our ISR capabilities even more responsive combat 
multipliers. 

Our ability to process and analyze data from increasingly capable ISR platforms is also a 
growing challenge. Not only are analysts dealing with more data, but also with an increased 
operations tempo that imposes ever greater demands on the timeliness of their analyses and 
reporting. Conservative estimates predict a one hundred percent increase in analysts is necessary 
to meet our combatant commanders' requirements. This level of growth would be unrealistic in 
almost any environment, let alone a fiscally constrained one, driving us to seek further 
efficiencies and concepts to get more from our existing analytic enterprise. 

A key to doing this will be to improve data management, increase computing power and 
capability to help the analysts, and manage ISR processing, exploitation, and dissemination 
(FED) more effectively. Our intent is to manage resources globally while maintaining regional 
and local focus. This will ensure we can move faster to our highest priorities during and between 
emerging crises and contingencies, guaranteeing knowledge dominance for our commanders. 

^ Located at joint Base Anacostia-Boiiing (JBAB), DC. LTG Burgess is the Director of DiA and is duai-hatted as CDB 
JFCC ISR. 
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JFCC-ISR has been pursuing these goals, and their efforts paid dividends during the recent 
simultaneous intelligence demands imposed by Libyan operations, the Japanese reactor crisis, 
and the Afghanistan surge. While our vectors are in the right direction, we must continue to 
build our ISR concepts and processes to be even more agile and effective in the future. 

Global Strike . USSTRATCOM is responsible for planning, coordinating, and executing 
global strike activities (kinetic nuclear, kinetic conventional, and non-kinetic) and advocating for 
required capabilities. Global strike capabilities allow DOD to expand the range of integrated 
deterrent options available to the President and enable combatant commanders' access to 
capabilities not otherwise available in their particular AOR. USSTRATCOM’s unique strategic 
capabilities enable us to rapidly support national and theater global strike missions in a number 
of ways. 

In addition, USSTRATCOM continues to support and advocate for a rapid conventional 
strike capability. This would enhance strategic deterrence with the ability to promptly deliver a 
non-nuclear effect against a limited subset of highest value targets at substantial ranges. The Air 
Force, Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA), and the Army have made 
important progress developing non-ballistic, boost-glide technologies applicable to a 
Conventional Prompt Global Strike (CPGS) mission, as highlighted by the Army’s successful 
flight test of the Advanced Hypersonic Weapon concept this past November. I ask for your 
continued support of research, development, test, and evaluation funding as we explore various 
conventional global strike system concepts and basing alternatives. 

Integrated Missile Defense (IMD). Ballistic missiles remain a significant threat to the 
U.S. homeland and a growing threat to our allies and our forces deployed abroad. As a means of 
terror, or to deter U.S. or allied regional intervention, or as a trans-regional means to employ 
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WMD, ballistic missiles continue to become more accurate, lethal, and capable — attractive 
attributes to any number of current or potential adversaries. 

In response, U.S. and allied capabilities to deter, detect, and defeat these weapons are 
also growing, and decades of research and development continue to pay dividends in terms of 
capability and credibility. And, as we consider a more integrated joint force, missile defense is 
an area that particularly highlights the importance of considering the full range of integrated 
strategic capabilities — since ballistic missile threats can rapidly transit areas of responsibility and 
may perhaps best be deterred or defeated via space, cyberspace, or global strike capabilities long 
before their launch requires action from regionally-based interceptors. 

Ballistic missile threats are likely to grow at least as rapidly as our defensive assets, and 
we have little margin for error in acquisition and force management decisions. USSTRATCOM 
plays important roles coordinating operational support and synchronizing missile defense 
planning, operating concepts, and capability advocacy. Our Joint Functional Component 
Command for Integrated Missile Defense (JFCC IMD)'*' leads an annual global ballistic missile 
defense assessment to look across all areas of responsibility, consider individual combatant 
commanders’ assessments of risk, find common threads, and make recommendations to reduce 
global risk. USSTRATCOM also coordinates the Air and Missile Defense Prioritized 
Capabilities List (PCL) across other CCMDs, improving the Services’ and the Missile Defense 
Agency’s (MDA) understanding of prioritized joint warfighter capability needs. This enhances 
efforts to provide persistent detection; expand data sharing among the U.S., allies, and partners; 
field effective defensive systems; and provide appropriately robust joint training. As the Joint 
Functional Manager for missile defense capabilities, JFCC IMD recommends the global 

Located at Schriever AFB, CO. LTG Formica serves as CDR JFCC iMD, as well as Commanding Genera! U.S. Army- 
Strategic (ARSTRAT) and Army Space and Missile Defense Command (SMDC). 
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allocation of low-density, high-demand assets, including force rotations, and force sufficiency — 
thus making the best use of limited resources. 

Over the past year, these efforts substantially improved our overall missile defenses. We 
upgraded and integrated early warning radars in Greenland and England, improving battle- 
management software for data integration. We increased the number of Aegis BMD-equipped 
ships. And, we fielded and integrated additional elements of the European Phased Adaptive 
Approach (EPAA), an effort that improves missile defenses through the acquisition and 
integration of more advanced capabilities and the expansion of key partnerships. 

In specific cases, such as limited threats against the U.S. and/or regional contingencies, 
our growing missile defenses play important deterrence and assurance roles. The application of 
future Phased Adaptive Approaches to other regions is an integral part of theater defenses, and 
we must continue to strengthen regional partnerships to meet emerging ballistic missile threats. 1 
am confident that planned and budgeted missile defense investments will continue to support 
deterrence and assurance goals by significantly improving the protection of our homeland, our 
forward-based forces, and our allies. USSTRATCOM is committed to future capability 
development efforts that leverage past successes, address the most pressing and most likely 
threats, and produce field-tested, reliable assets in a cost-effective manner. 

Electromagnetic Spectrum (EMS) and Electronic Warfare The EMS is the connective 
tissue for literally every aspect of civil, commercial, and military activity. For example, signals 
flowing through the spectrum connect airborne ISR aircraft to the ground troops they support, to 
the fleet offshore, and to commanders anywhere in the world. We are all linked, in an increasing 
number of ways, to modern technological necessities whose very design assumes unfettered 
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access across the spectrum. Yet, this access is something we assume with increasing risk, 
particularly for the closely linked national security areas of space and cyberspace. 

Today, there are three general concerns regarding the EMS. First, increased demand for 
interconnectivity and a growing base of EMS “users” is creating pressure to make greater 
segments available for public use. Second, growing use is creating “crowding” in the EMS — a 
problem that can result in inadvertent interference of civil, commercial, and military activities 
alike. EMS use priorities must be carefully managed to ensure access for force training, 
readiness, and operations. Finally, our growing civil, commercial, and military reliance on the 
electromagnetic spectrum presents adversaries an opportunity. We must assume adversaries will 
seek disruptive or destructive EMS capabilities to obtain their own asymmetric edge. At a time 
when no single discipline or command can address any conflict alone, efforts to strengthen 
integration, ensure persistent spectrum access where and when we need it, and deter adversary 
disruption or exploitation are important deterrence and assurance objectives. 

To improve joint approaches to the electromagnetic spectrum, USSTRATCOM is 
focusing its enduring electronic warfare and electromagnetic spectrum responsibilities by 
establishing the Joint Electromagnetic Spectrum Control Center (JEMSCC). The JEMSCC will 
expand previous joint electromagnetic spectrum operations efforts, effectively organizing a 
single warfighter organization to advocate for and support joint electronic warfare capability 
strategy, doctrine, planning, requirements, resources, test, training, and operational support. The 
JEMSCC will place a particular focus on the coordination of electromagnetic spectrum -related 
elements to enhance joint war fighting capabilities across domains and our ability to fight 
through degraded environments. 
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Space The 

National Security Space 
Strategy highlights the 
importance of U. S. 
leadership for the global 
economy, scientific discovery, modern necessities, our national security, and global strategic 
stability. Though increasingly contested, congested, and competitive, space remains the ultimate 
high ground, and ensuring access to mission-essential space capabilities through all phases of 
conflict is essential to maintaining and enhancing the strategic advantages space provides. 
Mindful of the need to maintain and enhance space’s benefits for our national security enterprise, 
particularly in light of today’s dynamic operating environment, the National Security Space 
Strategy identified a set of interrelated strategic approaches designed to sustain not just 
America’s leadership in space but our ability to provide benefits for global navigation, 
commerce, communication, and research. As the combatant command responsible for military 
space operations, support, and capability advocacy, USSTRATCOM fully supports these 
approaches and is actively pursuing capability and cooperative improvements. 

The space domain physically borders every geographic area of responsibility and shares 
virtual boundaries with cyberspace. It is vital to monitoring strategic and military developments, 
responding to natural and man-made disasters, and understanding environmental trends. In 
short, space systems provide unfettered global access. However, we cannot assume that our 
space advantages will automatically continue. Today's constellations continue to age and require 
replacement, and although we still maintain a qualitative edge, technological diffusion and the 
sheer number of spacefaring nations could place our space advantages at risk. Our assets also 



• Promote responsible, peaceful, and safe use of space; 

• Provide improved U.S. space capabilities; 

• Partner with responsible nations, international organizations, and 
commercial firms; 

• Prevent and deter aggression against space infrastructure that 
supports U.S. national security; and 

• Prepare to defeat attacks and to operate in a degraded environment 
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face a range of challenges from both natural or unintentional man-made threats (space weather, 
accidental collisions, and inadvertent electromagnetic interference) and purposeful jamming, 
cyber intrusions, interference, anti-satellite weapons, and kinetic attack (on space- or terrestrial- 
based space assets). 

Sustaining U.S. advantages in the space domain requires that we act deliberately to 
enhance our own military advantage and to reduce strategic risk — ^both of which require broad 
collaboration across the U.S. government and with our international partners. We must 
comprehensively assess the space capabilities we require to sustain our military advantage — 
focusing on cross-service and cross-organization capabilities to secure the greatest value. This 
includes working with the Services to refine and communicate clear, well-defined, and realistic 
requirements for each capability, mindful that the long-term strategy for assured access to space 
relies on a capable national industrial base. We must also take advantage of opportunities to 
work with other partners. For example, in January U.S officials announced a 20-year agreement 
that will add Canada, Denmark, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and New Zealand to our current 
partnership with Australia for global military satellite communications. Now shared with these 
additional partners, the Wideband Global Satellite Communications (WGS) program provides 
high-capacity communications for many more military users, and this agreement expands the 
program to secure a planned, ninth satellite. 

Reducing risks to space assets begins with situational awareness. Establishing and 
maintaining situational awareness in this vast, global domain is fundamental. It is also 
problematic. Each orbital regime presents its own unique challenges, and space is a harsh and 
technically challenging environment. Over the past several years, the Joint Space Operations 
Center (JSpOC) under the direction of our Joint Functional Component Command for Space 
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(JFCC SPACE)” has made great progress expanding the number of objects tracked, the number 
of satellite close-approaches analyzed, and the number of partners involved in the space 
situational awareness sharing process. We currently track more than 22,000 orbiting objects, and 
the JSpOC Mission System (IMS) and additional sensors contained in the FY 2013 budget 
request will further improve our ability to detect smaller objects (increasing the number of 
objects tracked) and the frequency and fidelity of analyses (further contributing to the safety of 
space flight). Agreements that allow us to expand space surveillance and communication access 
points and data sharing hold great promise for improving shared space situational awareness and 
operational effectiveness. Additional sharing agreements, particularly those that lead to the 
eventual transition of the JSpOC into a truly international Combined Space Operations Center 
(CSpOC), have great potential to demonstrate space leadership and expand information available 
to all users. Finally, clearly communicating expectations and a shared understanding of space 
norms and responsibilities among space-faring nations will provide an important foundation for 
deterring undesirable aggression against space capabilities. 

Cyberspace. Few might ever have imagined how cyberspace would evolve — globally 
connected and geographically unconstrained — to define modem life for billions of people. Not 
only have we woven cyberspace into nearly every facet of our personal lives, it has also become 
essential to the functioning of the global economy and military operations across all domains. In 
cyberspace we seek to conduct commerce, share information, leam, and entertain. But, through 
cyberspace others seek to vandalize, steal, disrupt, and, potentially, to destroy. In the military, 
we rely on many domains or capabilities with the reasonable expectation that we can secure them 
when required. However, in cyberspace, and across the broader electromagnetic spectrum, we 


Located at Vandenberg AFB, CA. Lt Gen Helms serves as CDR JFCC Space as well as Commander, 14th Air Force. 
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find ourselves almost completely reliant on something we will likely never completely secure. 
Dealing with that reality is an extraordinary challenge. 

This reliance, like all of our technological advantages, is also clear to potential 
adversaries who are seeking to use cyberspace as a means to act against U.S. data, forces, or 
critical infrastructure — particularly shared network infrastructure. Our challenge is to deploy 
resilient capabilities, sufficient capacity, and effective defenses that preserve access to our 
technological advantages by securing critical resources and preparing to operate and deliver 
effects — even when under threat of cyber intrusion. 

The Department of Defense Strategy for Operating in Cyberspace outlines five strategic 
initiatives to focus efforts to leverage cyberspace’s tremendous opportunities while managing its 
dynamic nature and vulnerabilities. USSTRATCOM is responsible for operating and defending 
DOD information networks, planning against designated cyberspace threats, executing 
cyberspace operations as directed, advocating for cyberspace capabilities, and synchronizing 
activities with other 
combatant commands and 
agencies. In addition to 
our substantial work 
maturing the cyber 
mission, forces, 
capabilities, and 
relationships, we are 

continuing to improve operating concepts to better address cyberspace threats and support 
combatant commands. While much remains to be done, we have made substantial progress, and 


DOD Strategy for Operating in Cyberspace 


• Treat cyberspace as an operational domain to organize, train, and 
equip so that DOD can take full advantage of cyberspace's potential 

• Employ new defense operating concepts to protect DOD networks and 
systems 

• Partner with other U.S. government departments and agencies and 
the private sector to enable a whole-of-government cybersecurity 
strategy 

• Build robust relationships with U.S. allies and International partners to 
strengthen collective cybersecurity 

• Leverage the nation's Ingenuity through an exceptional cyber 
workforce and rapid technological innovation 
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CYBERCOM continues to piay an essential role operating and defending DOD's information 
networks. 

Moving forward, we must continue to improve situational awareness and clarify the 
global roles, responsibilities, expectations, and authorities that contribute to stable and effective 
deterrence and assurance. Effective defensive and offensive preparation begins with situational 
awareness. Threats in cyberspace are anything but static, and a useful defensive strategy or 
capability existing one moment may be ineffective mere seconds later, and improved 
relationships and technical capabilities allow us to better understand the dynamic cyber 
environment. Gaining this awareness and then acting quickly and effectively requires improving 
the complex interagency and international relationships. Cyber security requires the entire 
government’s effort. No single agency or department can effectively address the threats we face 
in cyberspace; we must constantly evaluate relationships and operational constructs to address 
constantly evolving threats. The recent Defense Industrial Base (DIB) Pilot program is a great 
example of the benefits of partnership and the type of activity we look forward to furthering in 
the future.'^ 

Finally, in all of USSTRATCOM's unique functional mission areas, but particularly in 
cyberspace, I am concerned about sufficient technical capacity and personnel. We must ensure 
information technology capabilities are fielded with sufficient capacity and in a more resilient, 
defensible structure that still reaps as many benefits as possible from the open nature of the 
internet. Furthermore, we need the best trained and educated people to work our cyberspace 
challenges, and growing tomorrow's cyberspace professionals is fundamentally about education. 
Ensuring our future security in cyberspace — and really across USSTRATCOM’s strategic 

The DIB pilot completed transitioning to the Department of Homeland Security this January and is now called the 
Joint Cybersecurity Pilot (JCSP). 
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responsibilities — begins with efforts to encourage and improve science, technology, engineering, 
and math education from an early age. It also includes the recognition that traditional military 
recruitment and retention programs may not be the best or fastest way to build a stable cyber 
cadre for the long terra. 

OUR PEOPLE 

At USSTRATCOM, we recognize that our people are our greatest and most enduring 
strength. Shaping the future joint force, professionally and personally, requires diligent 
attention. As a reflection of our strategy, we must support educational (including lifelong 
science, technology, engineering, and math ) and other personnel efforts that enable us to recruit, 
train, exercise, develop, and sustain the unique deterrence, space, and cyber workforce we need. 

Indeed, the all-volunteer force is our military’s greatest strength, and we must keep the 
faith with our people and their families. Our Service members, civilians, and their families bear 
unique sacrifices for our nation, and we especially appreciate their sacrifices over the past decade 
at war and at home. These sacrifices have come at great cost, and we must continue identifying 
stresses and providing our troops and their families necessary care. Suicides remain my greatest 
personnel concern, and I appreciate Service efforts this year to improve the personal resiliency of 
each member. One suicide is one too many. This is not only every commander’s business, but it 
is the business of every Soldier, Sailor, Airman, Marine, and civilian. 

CONCLUSION 

Mister Chairman, it remains a great honor to lead the men and women of U.S. Strategic 
Command. This is an interesting time for our nation; and this is more than an interesting time 
for USSTRATCOM. However, the challenge before us is not just to live in interesting times but 
to continue to excel in these interesting times. Ultimately, our goal is to anticipate and prevent 
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strategic attacks, to continue to assure our allies, and to ensure we maintain access to space and 
cyberspace, which provide the U.S. decisive strategic and operational advantages to achieve our 
global security objectives. Our success will hinge on the quality of our people and the 
effectiveness of our response to a new national security reality that continues to test our agility, 
flexibility, and resolve. Dealing effectively with these challenges and identifying and pursuing 
opportunities that result will require all the imagination, innovation, and discipline we can 
muster. Dealing effectively with these challenges will also require us to synchronize, 
collaborate, and coordinate with the other combatant commands, agencies, and allies to an 
unprecedented degree. 

These are just the sort of interesting times and challenges USSTRATCOM was designed 
to address. We are equal to the task and determined to continuously improve and stay ahead of 
the challenge. I appreciate your continued support for USSTRATCOM and all of our Service 
members and civilians, and I look forward to continuing to work with you over the coming year. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Turner, Ranking Member Sanchez, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, 
good afternoon and thank you for having me here to discuss the President’s Fiscal Year 2013 
budget request. Your ongoing support for the men and women of NNSA and the work they do, 
and your bi-partisan leadership on some of the most challenging national security issues of our 
time, has helped keep the American people safe, helped protect our allies, and enhanced global 
security. 

In February. President Obama released his budget for FY 1 3. As you know, due in part to the 
constraints established by the Budget Control Act. this is a time to precisely target our 
investments. I want to assure you that NNSA is being thoughtful, pragmatic, and efficient in 
how we achieve the President’s nuclear security objectives and shape the future of nuclear 
security. 

ACHIEVING THE PRESIDENT’S NUCLEAR SECURITY OBJECTIVES, SHAPING 
THE FUTURE 

In April 2009 in Prague, President Obama shared his vision for a world without nuclear 
weapons, free from the threat of nuclear terrorism, and united in our approach toward shared 
nuclear security goals. The President's FY13 reque,st for NNSA is $! 1.5 billion, an increase of 
$536 million, or 4.9%, over the FYl 2 appropriation. The request reaffirms the national 
commitment to his vision, applying world-class science that addresses our nation’s greatest 
nuclear security challenges and building NNSA's 21*' century nuclear security enterprise through 
key investments in our people and infrastructure, including the revitalization of our existing 
facilities. 

We are doing this in a number of key ways. We are continuing our critical work to maintain the 
nation’s nuclear stockpile, and ensuring that, as long as nuclear weapons exist, the stockpile is 
safe, secure, and effective. The F Y 1 3 budget provides $7.58 billion for our Weapons Activities 
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account, an increase of 5% over the FY12 appropriation, to implement the President’s strategy in 
coordination with our partners at the Department of Defense. 

The President continues to support our Life Extension Programs including funding for B61-12 
activities in response to the Nuclear Weapons Council’s (NWC) anticipated approval and entry 
into Phase 6.3 Development Engineering. He has also requested increased funding for our 
Stockpile Systems to support the W78 and W88 life extension study, which I discussed w'ith you 
last year. 

The President’s budget also reflects his commitment to completing key dismantlements, with 
$51.3 million requested in FY i 3 to continue reducing the number of legacy nuclear weapons 
retired from the stockpile. NNSA has previously committed to completing the dismantlement of 
all warheads retired as of FY09 by FY22, and we continue to be on a path to do that. In fact, in 
F Y 1 1 , NN SA completed the dismantlement of the last B53 nuclear bomb, one of the largest ever 
built, ahead ofschedule and under budget. We also eliminated the last components of the WTO 
warhead which was originally in the U.S. Army’s arsenal. 

Our request for investments in the science, technology, and engineering that support NNSA’s 
missions will ensure that our national security laboratories continue to lead the world in 
advanced scientific capabilities. $1 50.6 million is requested for our engineering campaign, 
which reflects the need for validation-related testing and surety options required for current and 
future refurbishments; S350. ! million is requested for our science campaign, expanding and 
refining our experiments and capabilities, which coupled to simulation, improves our confidence 
in and broadens the national security application of our predictive capabilities; and $460 million 
is requested for our inertial confinement fusion and high yield campaign, to operate NNSA’s 
suite of world-leading high energy density facilities — National Ignition Facility (NIF), Omega, 
and Z - to support stockpile stewardship in a safe and secure manner. 

The Advanced Simulation and Computing campaign's request of $600 million is required for the 
continued improvement of full system calculations and metric suites that are essential to annual 
assessments and also to future stockpile changes. Our capabilities directly impact our stockpile 
by generating incredibly sophisticated models against which we can validate our nuclear 
weapons codes. Not only has supercomputing helped us solve some existing questions such as 
energy balance, it also allows us to plan for issues that impact the future health of our deterrent: 
aging, component lifetimes, and new models for abnormal and hostile environment certification. 
Supercomputing is critical for LEPs and stockpile modernization: the implementation of various 
concepts such as reuse and enhanced multipoint safety are only possible with the power of ASC 
platfonns. 

For over a decade, NNSA has been building the science, technology, and engineering tools and 
capabilities needed to lake care of the stockpile. We are now entering a time when we will fully 
utilize these analytical tools and capabilities towards the mission of maintaining a safe, secure, 
and effective stockpile and performing the necessary life extension work. These capabilities also 
provide the critical base for nonproliferation and counter-terrorism work, allowing us to apply 
our investments to the full scope of our mission. 
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To support our stockpile and to continue producing the world-class capabilities we need to 
modernize our Cold War-era facilities and maintain the Nation’s expertise in uranium processing 
and plutonium research. 'I his budget includes S2.24 billion to maintain our infrastructure, and 
execute our construction projects. 

The President also requests support for infrastructure improvements necessary to maintain the 
stockpile well into the future. Major efforts include extending the life of enduring facilities 
needed for Directed Stockpile Work (DSW) and ST&E program requirements, construction of 
the Uranium Processing Facility at Y-12, and construction of the TRU Waste Facility at Los 
'\lamos National Laboratory, Funding will also provide for the start of construction of the 
Electrical Infrastructure Upgrades project at Lawrence Livermore and Los Alamos National 
Laboratories, and continued construction activities for various projects at Los Alamos and 
Sandia National Laboratories, the Y-12 National Security Complex, and Pantex. The budget 
request also includes the resources we need to ensure a comprehensive physical and cyber 
security posture that provides strong security to support NNSA missions — protecting our nuclear 
materials, facilities, and information. 

However, our nuclear deterrent is only one part of NNSA’s mission. Our nonproliferation 
programs perform an equally critical function. One of our most important missions has been to 
support the Administration’s commitment to secure the most vulnerable nuclear material across 
the globe in four years. Our accomplishments in securing plutonium and highly enriched 
uranium around the world have made it significantly more difficult to acquire and traffic the 
materials required to make an improvised nuclear device, and I am proud to say that we are on 
track to meet our goals to remove or dispose or4,353 kilograms of highly enriched uranium and 
plutonium in foreign countries, and equip approximately 229 buildings containing weapons- 
usable material with state-of-the-art security upgrades. 

The Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation budget request provides the $2.46 billion to continue 
these and other critical nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts. Through a multi-layered 
approach, we will continue to protect and account for material at its source, remove, downblencl 
or eliminate material w hen possible, detect, deter, and reduce the risk of additional states 
acquiring nuclear weapons, and support the development of new technologies to detect nuclear 
trafficking and proliferation, as well as verify arms control treaties. 

Our continued focus on innovative and ambitious nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts is 
vital. The threat is not gone, and the consequences of nuclear terrorism and state proliferation 
would be devastating. Detonation of a nuclear device anywhere in the world would lead to 
significant loss of life, and overwhelming economic, political, and psychological consequences. 
We must remain committed to reducing the risk of nuclear teiTorism and state-based 
proliferation. 

The President’s FY 1 3 budget request also keeps focus on our commitment to eliminate U.S. 
excess weapons materials and supports the Mixed Oxide Fuel Fabrication Facility and Waste 
Solidification Building at the Savannah River Site in South Carolina. The S569.5 million 
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committed to the MOX and related activities this year will lead to the permanent elimination of 
enough plutonium for at least 8,500 nuclear weapons, which will be matched by similar 
commitments by the Russian Federation. 

In addition, the FY13 budget request gives us the resources we need to maintain our one-of-a- 
kind emergency response capabilities, which allow us to respond to a nuclear or radiological 
incidents anywhere in the w'orld. In FYl !, we were able to assist the US military, military 
families, and the Japanese people by deploying our unique emergency response assets in the 
aftermath of devastating tsunami that affected the Fukushima Daiichi Nuclear Power Plant. 

In response to the President’s concern regarding the threat of nuclear tenorism, which is also a 
key goal within the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review, we have established a new organization that is 
now the focal point for all counterterrorism and counter proliferation activities w'ithin NNSA. 
This organization, the Office of Counterterrorism and Counterproliferation, not only provides 
unique technical contributions based on NNSA’s core nuclear science and technology expertise, 
but also is designed to coordinate all nuclear counterterrorism, counterproliferation, and post- 
detonation nuclear forensics related efforts W'ithout drastic restructuring. 

in addition, NNSA's Naval Reactors program directly supports all aspects of the U.S. Navy's 
nuclear fleet, which encompasses the Navy’s submarines and aircraft carriers, over 40 percent of 
the U.S, Navy’s major combatants. Currently, the nuclear fleet is composed of 54 attack 
submarines, 14 ballistic missile submarines, 4 guided missile submarines, and 1 1 aircraft 
carriers. Over 8..300 nuclear-trained Navy personnel safely operate the propulsion plants on 
these ships all over the world, and their consistent forward presence protects our national 
interests. Our $1,1 billion FYl 3 request wall support the refueling overhaul for the S8G Land- 
Based Prototype reactor, the design of the OHIO Replacement reactor plant, and recapitalization 
of our naval spent nuclear fuel infrastructure. 

Each of the projects is critical to fulfillment of the Navy’s longer term needs. The S8G Land- 
Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul reactor plant has .served Naval Reactors' need.s for research, 
development, and training since 1 978. and the reactor provides a cost-effective testing platform 
for new technologies and components before they are introduced. To continue vital research 
capabilities, as well as train sufficient operators to man the Fleet, the S8G Land-Based Prototype 
Refueling Overhaul must begin in 2018. The OHIO Replacement reactor plant design continues 
and the FY 1 3 requested amount supports continuing this work to meet the Navy's revised 
schedule and procurement of reactor plant components in 2019 (to support a 2021 lead-ship 
procurement). We need to recapitalize its naval spent fuel infrastructure in a cost-effective way 
that does not impede the refueling of active ships and their return to operations. The existing 
facility is more than 50 years old. and was never designed for its current primary mission of 
packaging naval spent nuclear fuel for permanent dry storage. 

And finally, $41 1 million is requested for NNSA’s Office of the Administrator account. This 
funds federal personnel and provides for resources necessary to plan, manage, and oversee the 
operation of N’NSA missions which strengthen U.S. security. 
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DOING OUR PART 

We are committed to being responsible stewards of taxpayer dollars. We have taken steps to 
ensure that we are building a capabilities-based enterprise focused on needs and solutions. We 
view this constrained budget environment as an additional incentive to ask ourselves how we can 
re-think the way vve are operating, how we can innovate, and how we can get better. 

For example, in close consultation with our national laboratories and national security sites, we 
are adjusting our plutonium strategy by deferring for at least five years construction of the 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) project at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory and focusing instead on how we can meet our plutonium needs on 
an interim basis by using the capabilities and expertise found at existing facilities. Utilizing 
existing facilities will allow us to meet anticipated near term requirements for plutonium 
operations while focusing on other key modernization projects. Deferring CMRR-NF will have 
an estimated cost avoidance from 2013 to 2017 that totals approximately $1,8 billion, which will 
help offset the costs of other priorities such as Weapons Lifetime Extension programs and other 
infrastracture needs. 

We have eliminated the line item for a Pit Disassembly and Conversion Facility for the MOX 
program, opting instead for a much less costly approach to producing feedstock by utilizing 
existing facilities at the Savannah River Site and l.,os Alamos National Laboratory. 

We have also updated our strategy to stop the .spread of dangerous nuclear material as we meet 
the President’s four-year lockdown goal. We have developed an innovative approach to scientist 
engagement tailored for an age when knowledge spreads el'fortlessly through Google, Facebook, 
and Twitter. 

We are not resting on old ideas to solve tomorrow's problems we’re shaping the future of 

nuclear security, and we’re doing it in a fiscally responsible way. However, 1 want to stress that 
as we make adjustments and look toward tlie future, our plans are based on the FY13 budget 
request, which give us the resources we need to carry out our mission. Budget uncertainty adds 
cost and complexity to how we achieve our goals. You have been supportive of our efforts in the 
past, I ask again for your help in providing the stability we need to do our jobs efficiently and 
effectively. 

CONTINUOUSLY IMPROVING 


1 would like to acknowledge that I have come before you in the past and talked at length about 
how NTNSA has been working to change the way we do business. 1 am proud of the work the 
men and women ofour NNSA have done to come together and operate as one. We are defining 
ourselves as a fully integrated enterprise that operates efficiently, is organiz,ed to succeed, that 
performs our work seamlessly, and speaks with one voice. 
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We are improving everywhere, from our governance model to our network infrastructure, from 
our contracting processes to leadership and development programs. We are improving business 
processes by implementing the ISO 9001 standard, looking toward the future through a 
workforce analysis, and improving efficiency through consolidated contracts. 

We are continuously improving so we are able to do the work the American people need us to 
do, in a time when everyone is looking to do more with le.ss. We are positioning ourselves for the 
next decade by making big decisions focused on the future. 

For example, after more than two years of analysis and outside reviews, we released an RFP for 
the combined management of the Y-12 National Security Complex and Pantex Plant, with an 
option for phase-in of Tritium Operations performed at the Savannah River Site. Combining 
contracts and site offices will allow us to improve performance, reduce the cost of work, and 
operate as an integrated enterprise. We also decided to compete the contract for management 
and operation of Sandia National Laboratories, a move designed to find meaningful 
improvement in perfonnance and reduce cost for taxpayers. 

We have taken other significant steps to continue improving, from top-to-bottom. We created an 
Acquisition and Project Management organization to help institutionalize our commitment to 
improving the way we do business. This move will improve the quality of our work while 
keeping our projects on time and on budget. 

We awarded a Blanket Purciiasing Agreement for Enterprise Construction Management 
Services. The BPA will standardize our approach to project management across the enterprise 
and provide subject matter e.xpcrts to provide independent analysis and advice related to the 
design and construction of facilities. 

And. importantly, we have institutionalized a culture of safety. Through a unique series of 
Biennial Reviews, including I'eviews at Headquarters, we have improved nuclear safety across 
our Nuclear Security Enterprise. We have provided objective, value-added information to 
managers that ensure our nuclear safety oversight is consistent and effective. Since the review.s 
began in 2005, we have seen continuous improvement at every site. 

We are also improving the way we work with our partners across the Department of Energy. In 
my role as Undersecretary of Energy for Nuclear Security, 1 have made better coordination with 
DOE’s Office of Einvironmental Management and Office ofLegacy Management key priorities. 

For example, by partnering with the Office of Environmental Management, we have been able to 
share investments in our current infrastructure at the Savannah River Site. Using H-Canyon to 
eliminate surplus weapons-grade plutonium is a cost-effective approach for producing plutonium 
oxide for the MOX Facility that utilizes current resources and capabilities, and saves jobs. We 
are also taking care to make good use of past investments. For example, 40 grams ofeurium 
worth $8.8 million that was no longer needed for stockpile stewardship was transferred from the 
Los Alamos National Laboratory to the Idaho and Oak Ridge National Laboratories for use in 
energy R&D and for production of new isotopes. 
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We are also working with the Office of Legacy Management to benchmark long-term 
surveillance and maintenance costs. Large closed sites with on-going groundwater issues, such 
as Fernald, Rocky Flats, Weldon Spring, Tuba City, and Mound, may have post-closure 
requirements similar to some of the Savarmah River facilities, so we are learning from each other 
by comparing scope and cost to refine our estimates. 

CONCLUSION 

Our mission is vital, and your past support has been key in helping us accomplish it. The FYI 3 
budget reflects our commitment to keeping the American people safe while continuously 
improving and doing our part in a time of fiscal austerity. We are looking toward the future and 
building an organization that is aligned to succeed. I look forward to working with each of you 
to help us do that. Thank you. 
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National Nuclear Security Administration 
Overview 


Appropriation Summary'"’ 





(dollars in thousands! 




FY20n 

Current 

FY2012 

Enacted 

FY2013 

Rei^iest 

FY 2014 
Request 

FY 2015 
Request 

FY 2016 
Request 

FY 2017 
Reouest 

Office of ttie Administrator 

Program Direction 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

398,993 

-5,700 

410,000 

0 

411,279 

0 

418,742 

0 

426,599 

0 

434,848 

0 

444,276 

0 

Total, Office of the Administrator 

393,293 

410,000 

411,279 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 

Weapons Achvities Appropriation 








Defense Programs 








Drected Stockpile Work 

1,^5,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 





Science Campaign 

%6,167 

332,958 

350,104 





Engineering Campaign 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 





Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and Hgh Yield Campaign 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 





Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 





Readiness Campaign 

91,595 

128,406 

130,095 





Readiness In Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 





Secure Transportation Asset 

251,0)6 

242,802 

219,361 





Total, Defense Programs 

5,591,000 

5,818,169 

6,238,233 





Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 





Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

93,574 

96,120 

0 





Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 





Safeguards and Security 








Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

0 





Cyber Security 

124,231 

126.370 

0 





Subtotal, Safeguards and Security 

841.953 

822.049 

0 





Defense Nuclear Security 

0 

0 

643,285 





NNSACIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 





Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 

19,794 

0 

0 





National Security Applications 

0 

10,000 

18,248 





Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

168,232 

185,000 





Use of Prior Year Balances 

•67,776 

0 

0 





Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-50,000 

0 

0 





Total, Weapons ActiviOes 

6,855,775 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 

7,613,033 

7,755,866 

7,905,841 

8,077,242 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 








Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 

578,633 

569,927 

311,000 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,198 

685,-386 

921,305 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

55,823 

62,000 

63,138 

64,320 

65,555 

66,978 

Use of Prior Year telances 

-2.050 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-45,000 

•21,000 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,281,371 

2,295,880 

2,458,631 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 

Naval Reactors 








Naval Reactors 

986,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Re.scission of Prior Year Balances 

-1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Naval Reactors 

985,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1.129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Total. rt6A 

10,525,965 

11.000,000 

11,535,886 

11,490,692 

11.706.277 

11,932,641 

12.191,343 


^ The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense. The amounts included are 
$677,076 in FY 2014; $712,344 in FY 2015; $766,924 in FY 2016; and $781,204 in FY 2017. 


FY 2012 Enacted reflects a rescission of $27,300 associated with savings from the contractor pay freeze. Of the 
$27,300, $19,877 was rescinded from Weapons Activities and $7,423 was rescinded from Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation. 
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NNSA Future-Years Nuclear Security Program ^ 


(Doilars in Thousands) 


FY2013 

FY2014 

FY2015 

FY 2016 

FY2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


NNSA 

Office of the Admi nistrator 

411.279 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 

Weapons Activities 

7,577,341 

7,613,033 

7,755,866 

7,905,841 

8,077,242 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,458,631 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 

Naval Reactors 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Total, NNSA 

11,535,886 

11,490,692 

11,706,277 

11.932,641 

12,191,343 


^ The annual Totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense. The amounts included are 
$677,076 in FY 2014; $712,344 in FY 2015; $766,924 in FY 2016; and $781,204 in FY 2017. 
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Office of the Administrator 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


Office of the Administrator 
NNSA Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 
Travel 

Support Services 
Other Related Expenses 

Subtotal, Office of the Administrator 
Rescission of Prior Year Balances 
Total, Office of the Administrator 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 

Request 

282,967 

301,995 

304,474 

16,536 

15,500 

15,500 

22,445 

20,500 

20,500 

77,045 

72,005 

70,805 

398,993 

410,000 

411,279 

-5,700 

0 

0 

393,293 

410,000 

411,279 


Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY2014 

FY 2015 

FY2016 

FY2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


Office of the Administrator 

NNSA Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 

311,937 

319,794 

328,043 

337,471 

Travel 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

Support Services 

20,500 

20,500 

20,500 

20,500 

Other Related Expenses 

70,805 

70,805 

70,805 

70,805 

Total, Office of the Administrator 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 
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Weapons Activities 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY2011 

FY2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted ^ 

Request 


Weapons Activities 

Directed Stockpile Work 

1.905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 

Science Campaign 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 

Engineering Campaign 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 

inertia! Confinement Fusion ignition and High Yield Campaign 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 

Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 

Readiness Campaign 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 

Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 

Secure Transportation Asset 

251,806 

242,802 

219,361 

Nuclear Counterterrorism incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 

Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

93,574 

96,120 

0 

Site Stewa rdship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 

Defense Nuclear Security 

717.722 

695,679 

643,285 

Cyber Security 

124,231 

126,370 

0 

NNSA CIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 

Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 

19,794 

0 

0 

National Security Applications 

0 

10,000 

18,248 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

168,232 

185,000 

Subtotal Weapons Activities 

6,983,551 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 

Use of Prior Year Balances 

-67,776 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-50,000 

0 

0 

Total, Weapons Activities 

6.865,775 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration wili develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Directed Stockpile Work 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY2011 ; 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Directed Stockpile Work 




Life Extension Programs 

248,357 

479,098 

543,931 

Stockpile Systems 

651,333 

486,123 

590,409 

Weapons Dismantlement and Disposition 

57,968 

56,591 

51,265 

Stockpile Services 

947,420 

851,882 

902,669 

Total, Directed Stockpile Work 

1,905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Science Campaign 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 



FY2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Total, Science Campaign 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Engineering Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


{dollars in thousands) 



1 FY20ii ' 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


j Current | 

Enacted 

Request 

Total, Engineering Campaign 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011, The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Inertia! Confinement Fusion and High Yield Campaign 


(Doll ars i n Thousands) 


FY2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements, Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Readiness Campaign 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 



FY2011 1 

FY2012 

FY2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Total, Readiness Campaign 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands} 


FY2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

Operations of Facilities 

1,255,307 

1,281,847 

1,419,403 

Program Readiness 

69,736 

73,962 

0 

Material Recycle and Recovery 

77,493 

77,780 

0 

Containers 

27,820 

28,892 

0 

Storage 

23.945 

31,196 

0 

Nuclear Operations Capability Support 

0 

0 

203,346 

Science Technology and Engineering Support 

0 

0 

166,945 

Subtotal, Operations and Maintenance 

1,454,301 

1,493,677 

1,789,694 

Construction 

388,218 

511,108 

450,134 

Total, Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 


Out-Year Funding Schedule by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011, The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date, 
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Secure Transportation Asset 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY2011 

FY2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Secure Transportation Asset (STA) 

Operations and Equipment 

156,877 

144,800 

114,965 

Program Direction 

94,929 

98,002 

104,396 

Total, Secure Transportation Asset 

251,806 

242,802 

219,361 

Secure Transportation Asset - Operations and Equipment 

Funding Profiie by Subprogram and Activity 




(Dollars in Thousands) 

FY201i 

FY2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Operations and Equipment 

Mission Capacity 

83,718 

84,376 

56,458 

Security Safety Capability 

34,670 

19,986 

22,457 

Infrastructure and C5 Systems 

28,867 

29,449 

24,199 

Program Management 

9,622 

10,989 

11,851 

Total, Operations and Equipment 

156,877 

144,800 

114,965 
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Secure Transportation Asset - Program Direction 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 
Travel 

Other Related Expenses 

Total, Program Direction 

Total Full Time Equivalents 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY2013 

Request 

79,644 

82,613 

84,878 

8,334 

7,758 

7,216 

6.951 

7,631 

12,302 

94,929 

98,002 

104,396 


637 622 639 


Out Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars i n Thousands) 


FY2011 

FY 2012 

j FY2015 

Current 

Enacted 

1 Request 


Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
(Homeland Security) ^ 




Emergency Response (Homeland Security) ® 

National Technical Nuclear Forensics (Homeland 

135,429 

136,185 

150,043 

Security) ^ 

11,446 

11,589 

11,694 

Emergency Management (Homeland Security) ^ 

7,494 

7,153 

6,629 

Operations Support (Homeland Security) ^ 

8,488 

8,691 

8,799 

international Emergency Management and 

Cooperation 

6,986 

7,129 

7,139 

Nuclear Counterterrorism (Homeland Security) ^ 

62,660 

50,222 

63,248 

Total, Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 


Out-Year Target Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 


Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 
Recapitalization 
infrastructure Planning 
Facility Disposition 
Total, O&M Facilities and Infrastructure 
Recapitalization Program 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


1 FY2011 

1 Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY2013 

Request 

77,160 

81,720 

0 

6,494 

9,400 

0 

9,920 

5,000 

0 

93,574 

96,120 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Site Stewardship 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 

Current 

Enacted | 

Request 


Site Stewardship 




Operations and Maintenance 




Environmental Projects and Operations 

41,970 

45,191 

46,978 

Energy Modernization and Investment Program 

6,618 

0 

10,262 

Nuclear Materials Integration 

41,169 

33,390 

18,963 

Corporate Project Management 

0 

0 

13,798 

Total, Operations and Maintenance 

89,757 

78,581 

90,001 

Construction 

14,970 

0 

0 

Total, Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Defense Muclear Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Security 




Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 




Protective Forces 

414,166 

418,758 

341,676 

Physical Security Systems 

73,794 

82,783 

98,267 

Information Security 

25,943 

30,117 

34,237 

Personnel Security 

30,913 

37,285 

37,781 

Materials Control and Accountability 

35.602 

34,592 

34,484 

Program Management 

78,183 

75,595 

96,840 

Technology Deployment, Physical Security 

7,225 

4,797 

0 

Total, Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 

665,826 

683,927 

643,285 

Construction (Homeland Security) 

51,896 

11,752 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

643,285 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011, The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Cyber Security 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

Infrastructure Program 
Enterprise Secure Computing 
Technology Application Development 

Total, Cyber Security 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current l 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY2013 

Request 

97,735 

107,374 

0 

21,500 

14,000 

0 

4.996 

4,996 

0 

124.231 

126,370 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date, 
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NNSA CiO Activities 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(DoHars in Thousands) 


FY20il 

FY2012 

FY2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


NNSA CIO Activities 




Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 




Infrastructure Program 

0 

0 

112,022 

Technology Application Development * 

0 

0 

0 

Enterprise Secure Computing {Homeland Security) 

0 

0 

14,000 

Federal Unclassified Information Technology 

0 

0 

30,000 

Total, NNSA CIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 


^ In FY 2011 and FY 2012 Technology Application Development is reflected in the Cyber Security program. In FY 
2013 funds supporting Technology Application Development were realigned to infrastructure for higher priority 
requirements. Technology Application initiatives are to be supported in the outyears. 
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National Security Applications 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, National Security Applications 

Total, Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 


(Dol lars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

0 

10,000 

18,248 

19,794 

0 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


(doilars in thousands) 


FY2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 

Current 

Enacted : 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

355,407 

354.150 

548,186 

SBIR/STTR [Non-Add] 

[ 5 , 579 ] 

[6,245] 

{11,727] 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 

578,633 

569,927 

311,000 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 

Global Threat Reduction initiative ^ 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

55,823 

62,000 

Subtotal of Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,328,421 

2,316,880 

2,458,631 

Use of Prior Year Balances 

-2,050 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-45,000 

-21,000 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,281,371 

2,295,880 

2,458,631 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 





[dollars in thousands) 



FY2014 

FY2015 

FY 2016 

FY2017 


Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 





Nonproliferation and Verification Research and 
Development 

412.622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

156.363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 

Cooperation ^ 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 

Global Threat Reduction initiative*’ 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

63,138 

64,320 

65,555 

66,978 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 


'■ FY 2012 Enacted reflects rescission of $7.4 million associated with savings from the contractor pay freeze. 

^ FY 2011 total includes international contributions for INMP&C of $300,000 from South Korea, $117,000 from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, $512,076 from Norway, $540,602 from New Zealand, and $5,169,026 from 
Canada. International 

contributions for GTR! include $8,207,791 from Canada, and $499,970 from the Netherlands. 
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Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Nonproliferation and Verification Research and 

Development 




Proliferation Detection (PO) 

229,427 

222,150 

240,536 

Homeland Security-Related Proliferation Detection [Non-Add] 

(50,0001 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

125,980 

132,000 

157,650 

Domestic Uranium Enrichment RD&D 

0 

0 

150,000 

SBIR/STTR * [Non-Add] 

0 

[6,2451 

[31,727] 

Total, Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY2014 

FY2015 

FY2016 

FY2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

Proliferation Detection (PD) 

248,312 

252,955 

257,790 

263,369 

Homeland Security-Related Proliferation Detection (Non-Add) 

(50,000) 

(50,000) 

(50,000) 

(50,000) 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

164,310 

167,389 

170,627 

174,350 

Domestic Uranium Enrichment RO&D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SBIR/STTR [Non-Addl 

18,446] 

[8,941] 

[9,598] 

[10,4611 

Total, Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 


^ FY 2011 current appropriation reflects the $5,579 thousand transferred out of the DNN appropriation for 
SBIR/STTR, 
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Nonproliferation and International Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity® 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Nonproliferation and International Security 

Dismantlement and Transparency 

49,207 

0 

0 

Global Security Engagement and Cooperation 

47,289 

0 

0 

International Regimes and Agreements 

39,824 

0 

0 

Treaties and Agreements 

11,174 

0 

0 

Nuclear Safeguards and Security 

0 

54,897 

54,723 

Nuclear Controls 

0 

47,444 

45,420 

Nuclear Verification 

0 

39,969 

40,566 

Nonproliferation Policy 

0 

11,284 

9,410 

Total, Nonproliferaiton and International Security 

147.494 

153,594 

150,119 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 

(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY2014 : 

FY2ni5 

FY2016 

FY 2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


Nonproliferation and International Security 

Dismantlement and Transparency 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Global Security Engagement and Cooperation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

International Regimes and Agreements 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Treaties and Agreements 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nuclear Safeguards and Security 

56,999 

60,902 

63,326 

64,701 

Nuclear Controls 

47,309 

50,549 

52,560 

53,701 

Nuclear Verification 

42,253 

45,147 

46.943 

47,962 

Nonproliferation Policy 

9.802 

10,472 

10,889 

11,126 

Total, Nonproliferaiton and International Security 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 


® The Nonproliferation and international Security Program implemented a budget structure change starting in FY 
2012. The structure change created a more efficient and clearer program organization with activities aligned along 
functional lines that reflect U.S, nonproliferation priorities and initiatives. The new structure depicts more clearly 
the alignment of people, 

technology, and resources to meet and implement nuclear nonproliferation objectives. 
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International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 

f-Y 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 




Navy Complex 

34,332 

33,664 

39,860 

Strategic Rocket Forces/12th Main Directorate 

51.359 

59,105 

8,300 

Weapons Material Protection^ 

93,318 

80,735 

46,975 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 

53,027 

59,117 

60,092 

Material Consolidation and Conversion 

13,867 

14,306 

17,000 

National infrastructure and Sustainability Program 

60,928 

60,928 

46,199 

Second Li ne of Defense 

265,163 

262,072 

92,574 

International Contributions 

6,639 

0 

0 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 

S78.633 

569,927 

311,000 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 





(Dollars inThousands) 



FY2014 

FY 2015 

FY2016 

FY2017 


Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

international Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 





Navy Complex 

39,742 

39,767 

39,843 

39,823 

Strategic Rocket Forces/12th Main Directorate 

14,300 

14,300 

14,300 

14,300 

Weapons Material Protection® 

54,857 

54,882 

54,958 

54,938 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 

59,972 

59,997 

60,074 

60,053 

Material Consolidation and Conversion 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

National Infrastructure and Sustainability Program^ 

46,081 

46,106 

46,182 

46,162 

Second Line of Defense 

47,676 

52,974 

58,513 

64,895 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 


* Weapons Material Protection was formerly known as Rosatom Weapons Complex. 

^ National Infrastructure and Sustainability was formerly known as National Programs and Sustainability. 


‘ FY 2011 total includes international contributions of $300,000 from South Korea, $117,000 from the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, $512,076 from Norway, $540,602 from New Zealand, and $5,169,026 from Canada. 
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Fissile Materials Disposition 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Fissile Materials Disposition 
U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

U.S. Plutonium Disposition 
U.S, Uranium Disposition 
Subtotal, OSeM 
Construction 

Total, U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Russian Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Russian Materials Disposition 
Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY2013 

Request 

200,400 

25,985 

205,632 

26,000 

498,979 

29,736 

226,385 

575,788 

231,632 

452,754 

528,715 

388,802 

802,173 

684,386 

917,517 

25 

1,000 

3,788 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Fissile Materials Disposition 
U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

U.S, Plutonium Disposition 
U.S, Uranium Disposition 
Subtotal, O&M 
Construction 

Total, U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Russian Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Russian Materials Disposition 
Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 


(Dollars in Thousands) 

FY2014 

Request 

FY2015 

Request 

FY2016 
Request | 

FY2017 

Request 


793,506 

30,058 

908,906 

33,546 

930,967 

33.453 

957,881 

30,514 

823,564 

118,661 

942,452 

9,773 

964,420 

2,805 

988,395 

0 

942,225 

9S2.225 

967,225 

983,395 

7,775 

7,775 

7,775 

7,775 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 
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Global Threat Reduction Initiative (GTRI) 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Doliars in Thousands) 


FY2011 

FY2012 

FY 2013 

Current : 

Enacted 

Request 


Global Threat Reduction initiative 

Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor Conversion 

100,968 

148,269 

161,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

Russian-Origin Nuclear Materia! Removal 

159,031 

147,000 

102,000 

U.S. -Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

4,420 

9,000 

5,000 

Gap Nuclear Materia! Removal 

9,289 

45,731 

61,000 

Emerging Threats Nuclear Material Removal 

8,768 

5.000 

5,000 

International Radiological Material Removal 

20,660 

20,000 

8,000 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal 

(Homeland Security) 

19,128 

20,000 

19.000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

221,296 

246,731 

200,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

BN-350 Nuclear Material Protection 

1,840 

2,000 

0 

International Material Protection 

46,573 

50,000 

50,000 

Domestic Material Protection (Homeland Security) ® 

65,304 

51,000 

55,021 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

113,717 

103,000 

105,021 

International Contributions 

8,708 

0 

0 

Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 


Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Homeland Security designation. 

^ International contributions for GTR! include $8,207,791 from Canada, and $499,970 from the Netherlands. 
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Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Global Threat Reduction Initiative 
Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor Conversion 
Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 
Russian-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 
U.S, -Origin Nuclear Material Removal 
Gap Nuclear Materia! Removal 
Emerging Threats Nuclear Material Removal 
International Radiological Material Removal 
Domestic Radiological Materia! Removal (Homeland 
Security) 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 
Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 
BN-350 Nuclear Material Protection 
Internationa) Material Protection 
Domestic Materia! Protection (Homeland Security) ^ 
Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 
Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 


(Dollars inThousands) 


FY2014 

Request 

FY 2015 

Request 

FY 2016 

Request 

FY2017 

Request 

177,000 

183,000 

185,000 

195,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

95,000 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

45,000 

30,000 

20,000 

15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

195,000 

180,000 

171,000 

163,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52,000 

60,000 

68,000 

73,000 

61,775 

71,866 

80,371 

84,322 

113,775 

131,866 

148,371 

157,322 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 
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Naval Reactors 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


(doMars in thousands) 


Fy2011 

FY2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted ® 

Request 


Naval Reactors 




Naval Reactors Operations and Maintenance (08iM) 

914,071 

0 

0 

Naval Reactors Operations and Infrastructure 

0 

358,300 

366,961 

Naval Reactors Development 

0 

421,000 

418,072 

S8G Protype Refueling 

0 

99,500 

121,100 

OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems Development 

0 

121,300 

89,700 

Total, Naval Reactors O&M 

914,071 

1,000,100 

995,833 

Program Direction 

39,920 

40,000 

43,212 

Construction 

32,535 

39,900 

49,590 

Subtotal, Naval Reactors 

986,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-1,000 

0 

0 

Total, Naval Reactors 

985,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 


Out'Year Appropriation Summary by Program 


Naval Reactors 

Naval Reactors Operations and Infrastructure 
Nava! Reactors Development 
S8G Prototype Refueling'’ 

OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems Development' 
Program Direction 
Construction 
Total, Naval Reactors 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2014 
Prolection" 

FY 2015 
Projection^ 

FY 2016 

Projection 

FY 2017 

Projection 

384,365 

377,814 

383,719 

396,283 

434,306 

426,245 

432,449 

446,609 

123,327 

125,522 

127,760 

130,054 

91,350 

92,975 

94,634 

96,333 

49,670 

52,400 

54,159 

56,096 

25,373 

54,230 

58,300 

50,600 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 


The Conference Report of H.R. 2055 Military Construction and Veterans Affairs, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 2012 establishing new funding controls for Naval Reactors: Naval Reactors Operations and 
Infrastructure, Naval Reactors Development, S8G Prototype Refueling, and OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems 
Development. 

FY 2013, FY 2014 and FY 2015 includes an allocation to Naval Reactors from the Department of Defense's (DoD) 
Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation (RDT&E) account entitled "NNSA PROGRAM SUPPORT". The 
amounts included for Naval Reactors from this DoD account are FY 2013 $5.8 million; FY 2014, $2,0 million; and FY 
2015, $0.9 million. 

'Due to the Budget Control Act of 2011 the outyear funding for S8G Prototype Refueling and OHIO Replacement 
Reactor Systems Development is under review and will be updated at a later date. 
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Thomas P. D’Agostino 

Under Secretary for Nuclear Security & Administrator, National Nuclear Security Administration 



Mr. Thomas Paul D’Agostino was sworn in on August 30, 2007, as the Under Secretary for 
Nuclear Security and Administrator of the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA). On 
September 3, 2009, President Obama announced that Mr. D’Agostino was his choice to 
continue serving as the Under Secretary for Nuclear Security and NNSA Administrator. 

The NNSA plays a critical role in ensuring the security of our Nation by maintaining the safety, 
security, and effectiveness of the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile without nuclear testing; 
reducing the global danger from the proliferation of nuclear weapons and materials; providing 
the U.S. Navy with safe and effective nuclear propulsion; and providing the Nation with an 
effective nuclear counterterrorism and incident response capability. 

From February 2006 to August 2007, Mr. D’Agostino served as the Deputy Administrator for 
Defense Programs and directed the Stockpile Stewardship Program and major elements of the 
NNSA’s Nuclear Security Enterprise. The Nuclear Security Enterprise includes three national 
research laboratories, four production plants, and the Nevada National Security Site. The 
Stockpile Stewardship Program employs more than 25,000 people around the country and 
encompasses operations associated with manufacturing, maintaining, refurbishing, and 
dismantling the nuclear weapons stockpile. Prior to his appointments to the above 
Presidentially-appointed Senate confirmed positions, Mr. D’Agostino was the Assistant Deputy 
Administrator for Program Integration where he supported the Deputy Administrator and 
directed the formulation of the programs, plans, and budget for the Stockpile Stewardship 
Program. He had also served as the Deputy Director for the Nuclear Weapons Research, 
Development, and Simulation Program where he directed the formulation of the programs and 
budget for the research and development program that supports the Stockpile Stewardship 
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Program. Mr. D’Agostino also worked in numerous assignments within the Federal Government 
including the start-up of the Department's tritium production reactors and at the Naval Sea 
Systems Command as a program manager for the SEA WOLF submarine propulsion system. 

Mr. D'Agostino achieved the rank of Captain in the U.S. Naval Reserves where he served with 
the Navy Inspector General and with the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Submarine 
Warfare in developing concepts for new attack submarine propulsion systems. He also served 
with the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Plans, Policy, and Operations (N3/5) in the Navy 
Command Center in the Pentagon. In this capacity, he was the French Desk Officer for the 
Chief of Naval Operations responsible for all Politico-Military interactions with the French Navy 
and served as the Duty Captain at the Navy Command Center. 

He spent more than eight years on active duty in the Navy as a submarine officer, including 
assignments onboard the USS SKIPJACK (SSN 585) and with the Board of Inspection and 
Survey where he was the Main Propulsion and Nuclear Reactor Inspector. In this position, he 
performed nuclear reactor and propulsion engineering inspections for more than 65 submarines 
and nuclear-powered ships in the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. 

Mr. D’Agostino's awards include: Presidential Rank Meritorious Executive Award: Navy 
Commendation Medal with Gold Stars; Navy Achievement Medal; Navy Expeditionary Medal; 
Meritorious Unit Commendation; and. National Defense Service Medal. 

Mr. D’Agostino is married to Beth Ann Alemany of Manchester, CT, and has two children. 

Education: Naval War College, Newport, Rl, MS National Security Studies, 1997 (Distinguished 
Graduate )Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, MD, MS Business Finance, 1992United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, MD, BS Physical Science, 1980. 


NNSA Policies Site Mao 
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Source URL (retrieved on Apr 13, 2012): hltD://nnsa. energy. aoWaboulus/QijrleadershiD/daaostinobioaraDhv 
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Statement of 
David Haizenga 

Senior Advisor for Emironmentai Management 
United States Department of Energy 


Before the 

Sabcojsimittee on Strategic Forces 
Committee on Armed Services 
United States House of Representatives 


Apriil7, 2012 


Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. Ranking Member Sanchez, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. I am pleased to be here today to answer your questions on the President's 
fiscal year (FY) 201 3 budget request for the Department of Energy’s (DOK) Office of 
Environmental .Management (EM). The EM FY 2013 budget request of S5.65 billion 
enables EM to continue the safe cleanup of the environmental legacy brought about from 
five decades of nuclear weapons development and government-sponsored nuclear energy 
research. 


Environmen ta! Man agement Pr ogram Str ateg ics: A Natio nal Respo nsibility 

The DOE Strategic Plan highlights EM’.s objective to complete the environmental 
remediation of our legacy and active sites by disposing of radioactive wastes, remediating 
contaminated sot! and groundwater, and deactivating and decommissioning (D&D) 
radioactively contaminated facilities. HM is committed to sound technology 
development and deployment. .EM develops and impiemenls first-oi-a-kind tcchnologic.s 
to further enhance its ability and efficiency in cleaning up radioactive w'astc. Through 
these innovations, EM and the companies that perform its cleanup w'ork have remained 
world leaders in this arena. Our work in EM enables other crucial DOE missions to 
continue across tlic United Stales. By reducing our cleanup footprint, HM is lowering the 
cost of security, siirveiilance, infrastructare, and overhead costs that would othc.wvise 
continue for yeans to come. 


Oven'iew o f P rogra m Pri orities 


To best address our clcaraip objectives, FfM’s cleanup prioritization is based on achieving 
the greatest risk reduction benefit per radioactive content (wastes that contair, the highest 
concentrations of radionuciides) while continuing to meet regulatory compliance 
commitments and promote best biisines.s practices. EM's priorities to support this 
approach include; 

= Radioactive tank waste stabiliztition, treatment, and disposal; 

= Spent (used) nuclear fuel storage, receipt, and di.sposition; 

= Special nuclear materials consolidation, processing, and disposition; 
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= Trajisuranic waslc and mixed low-lcvel/low-level waste disposition; 
= Soil and groundwater remediation; and 
’ Excess facilities D&D. 


Creati ng Synerg ies that Last 

In an effort to maximize the accomplishments of mission-critical projects and organize 
needs more closely with DOE’s resources, EM was aligned under the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Nuclear Security in August 201 1. This alignment allows DOE to capitalize 
on the cxpenisc that exists among the National Nuclear Security Administration (N'NSA). 
EM, the Office of Legac>' Management, and the DOE Chief Nuclear Safety Officer on 
areas related to project management, nuclear materials and waste handling, and nuclear 
safety and security. 


There are natural synergies between EM and NNSA. z\t Savannali River Site. EM and 
NNSA are working closely together to utilize the fUCaiiyon facility anti support multiple 
missions including: converting about 3.7 metric tons of pkitoniuni into suitable feed for 
NTdS.AN Mixed Oxide Fuel (MOX) Fabrication Facility; removing contamina.nts in the 
plutonium to make it amenable for use as MOX feed; and .reducing the amount of 
plutonium that EM needs to package and send to the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant for 
disposal. These activities wdli occur in addition to EM's utilization of H-Canyon for 
activities such as the commencement of the process for the disposition of spent (used) 
nuclear foci that i.s not suitable for e.x'ended storage in L-Basin. 

At Oak Ridge National Laboratory, EM and NNSA are working together to accelerate the 
transfer of certain components of the Uranium-233 inventorj- that are valuable for 
national security applications. 'Hiis cooperative effort will .support NNSA’s missions 
related to safety, nuclear emergency rcspon.se, and special nuclear material measurement 
and detection. This initiative will result in cost savings for the EM program tmd entible 
EM to move forward on cieaaup of nuclear facilities which will allow other DOE 
mission.s to continue, in addition, EM has established a partnership with NNSA to build 
upon the success of the Supply Chain Management Center, leveraging buying power 
across the combined EM and NN.SA comple.xcs for coinmorily used good.s and .services 
will] lire objective of realiziitg cost savings for the EM program .similar to those NNSA 
has achieved. 

Safety Cu l ture 

The safety of HM workers is a core v.alue that is incorporated into every aspect of the EM 
program. To best protect our workers, EM has a goal of zero accidents or incidents in the 
work place and to date, has maintained a strong safety record. HM continuc.s to utilize 
the Integrated Safety Management System to ensure dial all work activities are 
appropriately scoped, analyzed for hazards, comprehensively planned to clirninatc or 
mitigate those hazards, and effectively performed by trained employees. In addition, EM 
follow. s DOE Order 226. i B, Implementation of Department of Energy Oversight Policy 
which instills the philosophy that line management is rc.sponsihle for cn.suritig the safety 
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when work is being perfonned. EM seeks to continue improvements in the area of safety 
by instituting corrective actions, promoting lessons learned, and developing new or 
improved processes. 


EM strives to prontotc and maintain a healthy safety culture at ail of its sites. DOE 
defines safety culrare a.s "an organization’s values and behaviors modeled by its leaders 
and internalized by its mernbers, which serve to make safe performance of work the 
overriding priority to protect the workers, public, and the environment." As part of this 
effort, EM is working with DOE’s Office of Health Safely and Security (l iSS) and 
utilizing DOE's Implementation Plan for the Defense Nuclear Facilities .Safely Board 
Recommeodatioiis 20 1 ! - i , Safety Culture at the Waste Treatment and Immobilization 
Plant to guide its action.s and decision-making. As part of this effort, HSS has provided 
guidance and recommendations including how to better promote the raising of safely 
concerns on projects such as the Wa.ste Treatment and Immobilization Plant. HSS will 
also conduct independent "extent of condition reviews” of major EM capital projects this 
year including the Sodium Bearing Waste Treatment Facility at Idtdio and the Salt Waste 
Processing Facility at the Savannah River Site. In accordance with the Consolidated 
Appropriations Act Conference Report, FY 2012, DOFl, including FIM and HSS, will 
conduct reviews of nuclear facility construction projects with a tola! project cost greater 
than Si billion, to determine if those projects are being managed in a way that could 
pressure contractors or Department managers to Ic.s.scn nuclear .safety in order to 
demonstrate acceptable project perfonnance. 

To further instill a healthy safety culture in EM, within the next year, EM will conduct 
‘town hall’ .style meeting,s at its sites with defcn.sc nuclear facilities. At the.sc meetings, 
EM senior leadership will emphasize the importance of maintaining a strong safely 
culfure and soliciting employee input regarding safely. EM will continue to keep its 
employees, the public, and the states where cleanup sites arc located, safe from 
radioactive and hazardous iTiatcrials contamination. EM will also further in.slill core 
values and principic.s that will allow for improved communication and team building in 
order to accomplish its mission goals. 

Compliance 

Over the last 22 years. EM ha.s maintained a working relationship with regulators and 
developed agreements ar.d compiiance milestones that provide the framework and 
schedule for cleaning up the Cold War legacy at DOE sites. There are approximately 40 
such agreements. In FA' 20! 1, EM met 97 percent of its enforceable agreement 
milestones. In light of the potential need to renegotiate some of the compliance 
milestone.s, H.M's goal in FY 201 3 is to meet 100 percent of its compliance agreemenl 
milestones. 

The FY 20)3 EM budget request funds the closure of high level waste Itinks 18 and 19 in 
the Savannah River Site F-Tank Farm. At Los Alamos National !..aboratory, FY 201 3 
funds expedite the di.sposal of much of the above-ground tran.suranic waste that is 
currently stored on the mesa at the Laboratory. In addition, all remedial actions related to 
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soil cleanup will be completed in. the northwest section of Oak Ridge National 
Laboraton'. 


Reducing Lifecvcle Cost 

EM will continue to identify opportunities to make strategic investments that reduce the 
overall cost of the cleanup program while shortening project and program schedules. The 
current lifc-cycle cost estimate for EM is $274 to $309 billion. Thi.s includes S100 billion 
in actual costs from 1 997 through 2011, and an additional estimate of S 1 74 to $209 
billion to complete EM’s remaining mission in the timeframe of 2050 to 2062. EM will 
continue to identify opportunities, including technology development, to reduce the life- 
cycle cost of its program. In FY 2013, EM will continue effort.s to develop technologies 
that allosv for the segregation and .stabilization of mercury contaminated debris; develop 
attenuation-based remedies for groundwater; and utilize technologies that enable the safe 
extended storage of spent (used) nuclear fuel at DOE sites. To enhance its technology 
program, EM has established the position of Chief Scientist to provide recommendations 
to the Senior Advisor for Environmental Management on complex technical and design 
is.sues. 

Cor. tract and Project Marta aement 

To en.sure that EM delivers the best value for the .'\merican taxpayers, the FY 2013 
budget request rcficct.s its continued impro\ eine;n in acquisition, contract, and project 
management. HM w'ill require more rigorous front-end planning ensuring contract 
statements of work and deliverables are based on clear project requirements and 
assessment of risks; nuclear safety requirements are addressed early; and changes to the 
contract and the project baseline are managed through strict and timely change control 
processes. EM w'ill further improve acquisition processes by obtaining early involvement 
ami approvals on various acquisition approaches from DOE .senior management, 
including the Office of Engineering and Construction .Management, the OHice of 
Procurement and Assistance Management, the Office of the General Counsel, and the 
Office of Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization. 

In terms of project nianagemeiit, since .August 2009, EVl h.as been utilizing the Omce of 
Science mode! for conshuction project review/project peer review process that relies on 
tlie expert knowledge and experience of certified engineers, scientists, DOE contractors, 
engineering laboratories, and the academic community. These reviews determine 
whether the scope of projects and the underlying assumptions regarding technology, 
management, cost, .scope, and schedule baselines are valid and within budget. These 
reviewts are scheduled to occur aDproximatcIy every six months and assist EM with, 
actively addressing problems anti monitoring the effectiveness of the resulting corrective 
actions. 

Over the last two years, EM has established separate operations activities and capital 
asset projects tvithin its Project Baseline Summaries. Capital asset projects are managed 
in accordance with DOE Order 4 13.3 B, Program and Project Management for the 
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Acquisition of Capital Assets. EM is currently finalizing the operations activities policy 
and the protocol to manage operations activities, which are not governed bv DOE Order 
413. 3B. 

EM's continued progress in contract and project raanagement has resulted in EM meeting 
three of the five criteria needed in order to be removed from the Oovemment 
Accountability' Office’s (GAO) High Risk List. G.AO has noted that; E.M has 
demonstrated strong commitment and leadership; demonstrated progress in implementing 
corrective measures; and developed a corrective action plan that identifie.s root causes, 
effective solutions, and a near-lenn plan for implementing those solutions. 

One of GAO’s remaining concerns is that EM must provide the capacity (people and 
resources) to address problems, fo address GAO's first concern, EM’s reorganization 
eslabli.shcs project sponsor positions at Headquarters for all capital asset projects. EM is 
also continuing to enhance its partnership with the U.S, Amiy Corps of Engineers by 
supplementing selected project peer review teams with U.S. Army Corps ol' Engineers 
personnel who have demonstrated expertise in project and contract management. 

GAO’s second remaining concern i.s that ElM niu.st monitor and independently validate 
the many corrective measures that it has taken are both effective and sustainable over the 
long temi. To address this concern, EM’s Annual Performance Plans have been 
establi.shcd as a vehicle for measuring, tracking, and validating progress. In addition, EM 
has developed an annual Continuous Improvement Plan for C.lonlract and Project 
Management to guide and monitor improvements. EM will continue to share 
irnprovements in project and contract management with GAO and other stakeholders. 

EM is committed to continued improvements in contract and project management and is 
focused on being removed from GAO's High Risk Li.st. 

Highlights of the FY 2013 Btidgct Request 

The FY 2013 budget rcque.st for EM is S5.65 billion, after offsets of $485.1 million, fhe 
offsets reflect the proposed reautliorization of the D&D Fund deposit ($463 million), and 
the use of prior year uncosted (S12.1 miilion) and unobligated (SI 0 million) balances to 
offset ongoing missioat vs’ork in the EM program. ’Hie I'Y 201 3 budget request for EM is 
made up of $5.49 billion for defease environmental cleanup activities. Examples of 
planned activities and milestones for FY' 2013 by site-specific categories are: 


Idaho National Laboratony Idaho 
(Dollars la Thousands) 


1 F'V' 2012 Current Appropriation 

FY 2013 Request j 

1 $389,800 

$405,397 1 


* Complete operations of the Sodium Bearing Waste Treatment Facility. 
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The Sodium Bearing Waste Treatment Facility supports the cleanup mission at 
Idaho Mationa! Laboratort' by treating the remaining approximately 900,000 
gallons of sodium bearing waste stored in tanks that arc 35 to 45 years old. The 
treatment of this wa.sfe will enable EM to close the final four tanks, complete 
treatment of all lank waste at Idaho, and meet the Notice of Noncompliance 
Consent Order Modification to cease use of the Tank Farm Facility by December 
31, 2012. Testing and readiness verification on the Sodium Bearing Waste 
Treatment Facility will be completed in preparation for startup in the third quarter 
of FY 2012. 

° Ship contact-handled transuranic waste to the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant, as well 
as retrieve buried waste. 

During FY 2013, approximately 4,500 cubic meters or more of contact-handled 
tntfisuranic waste will be shipped to the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant for disposal. 

In addition, small quantities of buried waste will be retrieved and .shipped to the 
Wa.ste Isolation Pilot Plant for disposal. 

Los .4iamos National Laboratory, New Mexico 
(Dosiars in Thou.sands) 


FY 2012 Current Appropriatinn 

FY 201-3 RequMt I 

S188,561 

S239,143 ! 

1 


= Disposition of transuranic waste and low-lcvel/mixed law-level waste. 

The Solid Waste Stabilization and Disposition Project is comprised of the 
treatment, .storage, and disposal of legacy tran.suranic waste and low-lcvel/mixed 
iovv-Ievel waste generated between 1 970 and 1999 at l.o.s Alamos National 
Laboratory. The end-state of this project is the safe disposal of legacy waste, in 
FY 2013, to support tltc requirements in the 2005 Cornp.Iiance Order on Consent, 
Los A!amo.s National Laboratory will disposition 1,603 cubic meters of 
transuranic waste :ind continue low-level/mixed lo\v-!e\'el waste dispo.sa! 
activities. 

° hdaimain soil and water remediation. 


The Soil and Water Remediation Project scope at Los Alamos National 
Laboratory includes identification, investigation, and remediation of chemical 
and/or radiological contamination attributable to past laboratory operations and 
practices. ITie remainitig scope of the project includes characterization, 
monitoring, and protection of the surface and groundwater at the Laboratory and 
approximately 860 Potential Release Sites left to be investigated, remediated or 
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dosed after evaluation and assessment of human health and ecological risks. In 
FY 2013, activities include: investigation and characterization of two Technical 
Areas under the Canon dc Valle Capital Asset Project and completion of the 
investigation and corrective measures evaluation of Material Disposal Area T to 
obtain final regulatory remedy selection. 

Oak Ridge Reservation, Tennessee 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

(Inclades Safeguards & Security Funding) 


1 l\ 2>t i 2 I rreni Appropriation j 

FY 200 Request 

! $419,758 : 

i 1 

$421, 25» ^ 


» Maintain operation of the Transitrunic Waste Processing Center. 

The continued operation of the Transuranic Waste Processing Center enables EM 
to meet various regulatory' milestones. By the end of FY 2013, Oak Ridge will 
process a cumulative total of 236 cubic meters of contact-handled transuranic 
waste and a cumulative total of 70 cubic meters of remote-handled tran.suranic 
waste at the Trap.sur;mic Waste Processing Center in preparation for eventual 
disposition, FY 2013 activities include the: continued transfers of transuranic 
waste bound for the Transuranic Waste Processing Facility; and the continued 
processing and disposition of contact-hiindled transuranic and remote-handled 
transuranic waste. 


® Mitigate mercury contamination at the Y-12 National Security Complex. 

Mercury cleanup activities within the Y-12 National Security Complex are 
necessary to reduce the potential contamination of the Upper East Fork Poplar 
Creek that Hows thjougli the City of Oak Ridge. In FY 2013. w ith the utilization 
of American Recovery and Reinvestment Act funds, EM vviii complete 
characterization activities at the Y-12 National Security Complex land area 
formerly housing the Building 81-10 Mercury Recovery Facility. 


Richland Site, Washington 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

(Include,? .Safeguards & Security' Funding) 


j FY 2012 Current Appropriation 

FY 2013 Rcoacst \ 

...1 

j $1,021,824 

$1,037,773 j 


- Continue facility D&D and remedial actions within the River Corridor. 


1 
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The River Corridor Closure Project includes the D&D of contaminated facilities 
and various remedial actions along the Columbia River Corridor as part of EM’s 
continued pursuit of the Hanford 2015 Vision. In an effort to reduce Hanford’s 
cleanup footprint, FY 201.3 activities include: operating the Environmental 
Restoration Disposal Facility in support of Hanford Site demolition and 
remediation activities; completing the interim respon.se actions for the 100 N 
/Vrea; completing the interim remedial actions for tlic 30()-F'I'-2 Waste Sites; 
completing the selected removal and/or remedial actions for 1 3 high risk facilities 
in the 300 .A,rea; and continuing the remediation of the 618-10 and 618-1 1 burial 
grounds. 

= Conduct groundwater remediation efforts. 

To protect the groundwater resources within the Hanford .site, remediation 
activities that address groundwater contamination, including carbon tetrachloride, 
chromium, teclmelium, and strontium, must be conducted. In FY 2013, EM will; 
continue site-wide groundwater and vadose zone cleanup activities; groundwater 
contamination monitoring, operations, and necessary modifications of existing 
remediation systems; and deploy chemical and biological treatment to select areas 
in .support of final remedies. 

Office of River Protection, Washington 
(Dollars in Thousands) 



FY 2013 Request 

j .S!,18i,80O 

51,172,113 


= Manage the tank farms in a safe and compliant manner until closure. 


The radioactive wa.ste .stored in the Hanford tanks wa.s produced as part of the 
nation’s defense progrant and has been accumulating since 1 944. To ensure 
protection of the Columbia River, over 50 million gallons ofradioactive w^astc 
must be removed and processed to a form suitable for disposal, aitd the 177 
underground storage tanks to be stabilized. In FY 2013, activities include: 
complete bulk retrieval of one C Farm single shell lank: completing hard heel 
removal of two C Farm single shell tanks; operating the 222-S laboratory and 
242-A esaporator; and continuing activities for tank waste mixing. 

= Coniimie construction of the Waste Treatment and Immobilization Plant complex. 


llte Waste Treatment ttnd Immobilization Plant is pivotal to EM's tank waste 
cleanup mission at Flanford. The Waste Treatment and Immobilization Plant 
provides the primary treatment capability' to immobilize (vitrify) the radioactive 
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tank waste at the Hanford Site. The Waste Treatment and Imniobili/ation Plant 
complex includes five major facilities: Pretreatment Facilin, High-Level Waste 
Facility, Low- Activity Waste Facility, ;\nalytical Laboratory, and the Balance of 
Facilities. As of December 201 1, the Waste Treatment and Immobilization Plant 
construction is approximately 59 percent complete and design is 84 percent 
complete. In FY 2013, activities include the following: 

o .At the Pretreatment Facility, continue engineering, de.sign and large scale 
integrated tc.sting to confinn the design of critical Pretreatment process 
vessels. 

o At the High-Level Wa,ste Facility', continue forming, rebar, and placement 
of concrete for High-Level Waste Facility walks and .slabs on the third to 
fourth stories. 

o At the Low-Activity Waste Facility, continue planning activities for 

construction sta,m:p and turnover of multiple I.ow-.Activity Waste Facility 
systems to operations. 

o At the .Analytical Laboratory, complete mechanical systems procureinen! 
and complete electrical temiinations. 

o At the Balance of Facilities, complete Balartcc of Facilities Plant design 
engineering and complete consiraclion of nine facilities that make up the 
Balance of Facilities including the Chiller Compressor Plant and Steam 
Plant. 


Savannah River Site, South Caroiina 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

(Includes Safeguards & Security Funding) 


I FY 201.2 CUi'Te.nt Appri.-priatjoR 

F\ 2iil3 Request 1 

1 51,316,922 

51,30.3,493 


“ Reduce radiuaciivc liquid waste. 


The mission of the Liquid Tank Waste Management Program at Savannah River 
Site is to s-afely and efficiently treat, stabilize, and dispose of approximately 37 
million gallons of legacy radioactive waste currently sto.red in 49 underground 
•Storage tanks. In FY 201 3, activities include: contiraie construction of Salt Waste 
Processing Facility; continued operation of F and H Tank Farms; continued to 
operation tlic Defense Waste Processing Facility and the production of 312 
canisters of liigh-lcvci waste packaged for final disposition; continued operation 
of the Actinide Removal Process and Modular Caustic Side Solvent iixtraction at 
planned rates; continued operation of the Saltstonc Facility' at planned rates: and 
continue coiistniciion of Saltstonc Di.sposal Units 3-5. 

= Consolidation of special nuclear materials. 
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in FY 2013, activities include: initiation of the processing of non-pit plutonium to 
produce piutonium oxide suitable ibr use in the MOX Fabrication Facility; 
packaging the non-MOX plutonium for disposition to the Waste Isolation Pilot 
Plant; reducing the residual plutoniuni-238 contamination in the F /\rea Materials 
Storage Facility; and initiating the disposition of any vulnerable spent (used) 
nuclear fuel in H Canyon that is not suitable for extended storage in L-Basin, 

Waste isolation Pilot Plant, New Mexico 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

(IncSudes Safeguards & Security Funding) 


1 

r V 2(^2 Cur.reni Appropriation 

¥V 2013 Request j 

5218,179 

5202,987 1 


■> Operate the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant in a safe and compliant manner and 
dispose of contact-handled and remote-handled iransuranic waste from DOE 
sites. 

Tlie Waste Isolation Pilot Plant in Carlsbad, New Mexico, is the nation’s only 
mined geologic repository for the permanent disposal of defense-generated 
transuranic waste. In FY 2013, the liM budget request supports maintaining an 
average shipping capability of 2! contact-handled transuranic waste and ,5 remote- 
handled transuranic waste .shipments per week from major shipping sites such as 
Idaho, ,Savaru.tah River Site, tmd Los Alamos National Laboratory. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Sanchez, and Members of the Subcommittee, I am 
honored to be here today represenlittg the 0.ffice of Environmental Management. EM i.s 
committed to achieving its .mission and w-ili continue to apply innovative environmental 
cleanup strategics to complete work safely, on schedule, and within cost titereby 
demonstrating value to the .American taxpayers. I am pleased to answer any questions 
you may have. 
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David G. Huizenga 
U.S. Department of Energy 


President Obama designated David G, Huizenga as the Acting Assistant Secretary for the Office of 
Environmental Management, effective July 20, 2011. 

A nationally and internationally recognized expert in nonproliferation and nuclear waste management issues, 
Mr. Huizenga has over 25 years of leadership, management, and technical experience in a wide variety of 
programs across the Department of Energy. He began his career researching and solving some of the 
Environmental Management program's greatest challenges as a Pacific Northwest National Laboratory 
research engineer at the Hanford site in 1985. In that capacity, Mr. Huizenga worked on long-term solutions 
to aging single-shell tanks that were leaking radioactive waste in the soil and other activities to protect the 
Columbia River and developed computer-modeling tools to evaluate the long-term performance of low-level 
radioactive waste forms. 

Mr. Huizenga played a successful leadership role for over a decade in the Office of Environmental 
Managemwt, where he began as a technical advisor on waste management policy and ultimately served as 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary. He was instrumental in establishing complex-wide waste management and 
nuclear materials disposition strategies that were used to accelerate closure of the Rocky Flats Plant and the 
removal of special nuclear materials from Hanford and other sites. He worked closely with the Carlsbad Site 
Office to open the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant, the world's first deep geologic repository. 

In 2002, Mr. Huizenga transferred to the National Nuclear Security Administration, where he has managed 
several key national security programs aimed at reducing the worldwide threat of nuclear terrorism by 
working cooperatively with over 100 countries to secure nuclear weapons and weapons-usable nuclear 
materials and enhance the detection of illicit trafficking of nuclear and other radioactive materials. From 
February 2002 to November 2002, Mr. Huizenga served as the Deputy Director of the Office of International 
Nuclear Safety and Cooperation. He then went on to serve as the Assistant Deputy Administrator for the 
Office of International Materia! Protection and Cooperation. Mr. Huizenga became the Principal Assistant 
Deputy Administrator for the $2.5 billion Office of Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation in January 2011. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 


Thank you for the opportunity to testify on nuclear safety issues at defense nuclear 
facilities operated by the Department ofEnergy (DOE) and the National Nuclear Security 
Administration (NNSA). Clearly, this is a period of significant transition for DOE, which 
includes billions of dollars in construction projects and a huge portfolio of site cleanup work — in 
addition to ongoing mission support activities. The Board believes it is prudent to proactively 
address safety issues at DOE's defense nuclear facilities to ward off threats to public health and 
safety and to resolve safety concerns early in the design process. The Board continues to 
champion the early integration of safety in design and efforts to strengthen DOE's safety culture. 
Today 1 will provide some background on the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board’s (Board) 
mission and how we operate, and then 1 w'ill provide the Board’s assessment of outstanding 
safety issues related to DOE and NTs'SA defense nuclear facilities, 

I would like to begin by po.sing this question: Is the DOE defense nuclear facilities 
complex safer now than when the Board commenced operations in the late 1980s? The answer is 
yes. With respect to the challenges then facing the DOE and the Board, there is no question that 
the defense nuclear facilities complex is in a safer posture. However, we cannot ignore the 
current and emerging challenges that will define the future of DOE’s defense nuclear facilities, 
the need for federal stewardship of this enterprise, and the federal commitment to protect the 
health and safety of the workers and the public. Today’s challenges of aged infrastructure, 
design and construction of new and replacement facilities, and the undertaking of a wide variety 
of new activities in defense nuclear facilities coupled with ongoing mission support activities 
require continued vigilance in safety oversight to assure public and worker protection. 

Statutory Mission of the Board 


The Board was created by Congress in 1988. Congress tasked the Board to conduct 
independent safety oversight of defense nuclear facilities under tlie control or jurisdiction of the 



Secretary of Energy. The Board's mission is to recommend actions that the Secretary of Energy 
needs to take to ensure adequate protection of public health and safety at its defense nuclear 
facilities. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, currently establishes two categories of 
facilities subject to Board jurisdiction: (1) those facilities under the Secretary of Energy’s control 
or jurisdiction, operated for national security purposes that produce or utilize special nuclear 
materials, and (2) nuclear waste storage facilities under the control or jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Finergy. The Board's jurisdiction does not extend to facilities or activities 
associated with the Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program, transportation of nuclear explosives or 
materials, the IJ.S. Enrichment Corporation, facilities developed pursuant to the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act of 1982 and licensed by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, or any facility not 
conducting atomic energy defense activities. 

Under its enabling statute, 42 U.S.C. § 2286 el seq.. the Board is responsible for 
independent oversight of all programs and activities impacting public health and safety within 
DOE'S defense nuclear facility complex, which has served to design, manufacture, test, maintain, 
and decommission nuclear weapons and for other national security purposes. The Board is 
authorized to review and analyze facility and system designs, operations, practices, and events, 
and to make recommendations to the Secretary of Energy that the Board believes are necessary 
to ensure adequate protection of public health and safety, including worker safety, In this regard, 
the Board’s actions are distinguishable from a regulator in that the Secretary may accept or reject 
tlie recommendations in whole or in part. 

This principle of adequate protection is well founded in case law. and derived from 
Congress’s belief that DOE should provide safety equivalent to that found in the commercial 
nuclear sector, Over the past three decades, the senior leadership of the Department of tinergy 
has embraced the concept of adequate protection by promulgating it in rules and regulations, 
most recently DOE Policy 420. 1 , Nuclear Safety Policy, which states: 
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“It is the policy of the Department of Energy to design, construct, operate, and 
decommission its nuclear facilities in a manner tliat ensures adequate protection of 
workers, the public, and the environment.” 

DOE’S policy, directives, and regulations treat adequate protection as the only acceptable 
condition. DOE’s nuclear safety policy requires that its operations be conducted such that (a) 
individual members of the public are provided a level of protection from the consequences of 
DOE operations such that individuals bear no significant additional risk to life and health to 
which members of the general population are normally exposed, and (b) DOE workers' health 
and safety are protected to levels consistent with or better than that achieved for workers in 
similar industries. Per DOE’s policy, there is no provision to expose workers, the public, or the 
environment to greater risk based on cost or other considerations. 

Under its statute, the Board must consider the technical and economic feasibility of 
implementing its recommended measures. Consistent with the approach taken by DOE and 
commercial nuclear regulations, the Board is not required to refrain from issuing a safely 
recommendation based on either consideration. Nonetheless, in formulating its 
recommendations to the Secretary of Energy, the Board is confident that it has considered the 
technical and economic feasibility of each of its recommendations. The Board is very niindfii! of 
the need for efficient and cost-effective solutions to safety problems at defense nuclear facilities. 
In evaluating the proper course of action for existing facilities that do not meet modern industry 
standards and design requirements, both the Board and DOE consider the entire suite of options 
for mitigating hazards as well as factors such as the remaining life of the facilities, schedules for 
replacing them, and means to mitigate disruptions to ongoing operations that may result from 
recommended safety improvements. But the Board has no authority to specify a particular 
solution; that authority is the Secretary's alone. 

Under the Board's statute, the Secretary of Energy may “accept” a Board 
recommendation but make a determination that its implementation is impracticable because of 
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budgetary considerations or because the implementation would affect the Secretary's ability to 
meet the annual nuclear weapons stockpile requirements. The Secretary must report any such 
decision to the President and Congress. The Secretary of Energy has never made a determination 
that a Board Recommendation cannot be implemented due to budget impracticability. The 
Board believes this is strong evidence that we have executed our statute in a faithful and 
responsible manner. 

Finally, if the Board detemiines that a recommendation relates to an imminent or severe 
threat to public health and safely, the Board is required to transmit its recommendations to the 
President, as well as to the Secretaries of Energy and Defense. After receipt by the President, the 
Board is required to make such recommendations public and transmit them to the Committees on 
Armed Services and Appropriations of the Senate and to the Speaker of the House. 

The Board’s enabling statute also requires the Board to review and evaluate the content 
and implementation of health and safely standards, including DOE’s orders, rules, and other 
safety requirements, relating to the full life cycle of defen.se nuclear facilities, including design, 
construction, operation, and decommissioning. The Board must then recommend to the 
Secretary of Energy any specific measures, such as changes in the content and implementation of 
those standards that the Board believes should be adopted to ensure that public health and safety 
are adequately protected. The Board is also required to review the design of new defense nuclear 
facilities before construction begins, as well as modifications to older facilities, and to 
recommend changes necessary to protect health and safety. An action of the Board, or failure to 
act, may not. however, delay or prevent the Secrctiiry of Energy from carrying out the 
construction of such a facility. The Board periodically reviews and monitors construction at 
these defense nuclear facilities to evaluate whether construction practices and quality assurance 
ensure design requirements related to nuclear safety are met. 

In support of its mission, the Board may conduct investigation.s, issue subpoenas, hold 
public hearings, gather information, conduct studies, establish reporting requirements for DOE, 
and take other actions in furtherance of its review of health and safety issues at defense nuclear 
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facilities. These powers facilitate accomplishment of the Board's priman' function, w hich is to 
independently oversee the safety of DOE's defense nuclear facilities. The Secretary of Energy is 
required to cooperate fully with the Board and provide the Board with ready access to such 
facilities, personnel, and information the Board considers necessary to carry out these 
responsibilities. 

The Board does not irnpo.se requirements on DOE’s capital projects or other activities. 
The Board operates by ensuring that DOE identifies a satisfactory set of safety requirements for 
a project or operation, and then evaluating DOE’s application of those requirements. The safety 
requirements are embodied in DOE's directives and/or invoked in national consensus standards. 
For example, the requirement tiiat facilities withstand seismic events and otiier natural 
phenomena hazards is a DOE requirement that is implemented in a graded fashion, including 
consideration of the hazard a.s.sociated with the facility. The requirement to assess the 
probabilistic seismic hazard analysis for DOE facilities built in scismicaily active areas every 
decade is likewise a DOE requirement. Up-to-date analyses incorporate the best information 
available about the earthquake hazards at each site, and are vital to ensure that all DOE facilities 
provide adequate protection for seismic events, including exi,sting facilities such as the Los 
Alamos Plutonium Facility and proposed facilities such as the Uranium Processing Facility at the 
Y-12 National Security Complex. 

Resource Needs of the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board 

Now 1 would like to say a few words about the Board’s Fiscal Year (FY) 2013 Budget 
Request. The President’s budget request for FY 2013 includes $29,415 million in new budget 
authority for the Board. This is an increase of approximately $300,000 compared to FY 2012 
and will support a staffing level of 1 20, which is the target that the Board has been growing 
toward for the past several years. Ciiven the current pace and scope of activities in the DOE 
defense nuclear complex, the Board believes this level of staffing is necessary to provide 
sufficient independent oversight to ensure that public and worker health and safety are 
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adequately protected. I he Board endeavors to provide its oversight in a cost-efi’ective and 
efficient manner hy emphasizing tlie early integration of safety in design, which is necessary to 
avoid costly redesigns and modifications of existing facilities at later times. For the Board, 
oversight requires the technical resources necessary to provide assurance that DOE is not at risk 
of a serious nuclear accident, which must be prevented to protect public and worker health and 
safety. Without such assurance, the American public will not support DOE's work to maintain 
the nation's nuclear deterrent. 

The Board’s budget is essentially devoted to maintaining and supporting an expert staff 
of engineers and scientists (most of whom have technical master's degrees or doctorates) 
required to accomplish our highly specialized work. Seventy-one percent of our budget request 
for FY 2013 is for salaries and benefits, 4 percent is for travel and transportation (essential 
because of the need to physically visit defense nuclear facilities), and 3 percent is for technical 
expert contracts. The remainder is for rent, information technology and communication 
expenses, security, administrative support, training, and supplies, wliich are largely fixed costs. 

In all, approximately 80 percent of the Board's obligations are directly related to technical 
oversight. As you will see in my assessment of safety issues in this testimony, the workload of 
providing health and safety oversight is growing as the defense nuclear complex evolves, and 
will continue for decades as DOE and NNSA continue cleanup activities and weapons operations 
to support DOE’s national security mission. 

Scope of the Board 'x Mission 

file Board is required to provide safety oversight of increasingly complex, high-hazard 
operations critical to national defense, including assembly and disassembly of nuclear weapons, 
fabrication of plutonium pits and weapon secondaries, production and recycling of tritium, 
criticality experiments, subcritical experiments, and a host of activities to address the radioactive 
legacy of nearly 70 years of these operations. Additionally, even w'itli DOE’s decision to 
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suspend the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement project at Los Alamos, the Board 
is required to provide oversight for about $20 billion in new construction projects. 

We believe that safety serves as an enabler to DOE's mission. In the area of new design 
and construction, the failure to identify design flaws that could impact public and worker health 
and safety early in the design process can significantly increase project costs due to the cost of 
re-engineering and the need to make post-construction modifications to complex DOE defense 
nuclear facilities. Such flaws have in the past typically increased costs and delayed operations 
while corrections were made. With DOE's design and construction costs on the order of 
$20 billion, each increase in project cost of one percent equates to an increase of about 
$200 million. Con.sequently. the Board's Fiscal Year 2013 Budget Request provides cost- 
effective oversight while protecting public and worker health and safety. 

In a joint report to Congress on .Inly 19, 2007. the Board and DOE agreed that early 
integration of safety in design is both crucial and cost-effective, as it avoids .schedule delays as 
compared to the case when safety issues are recognized late in the design process (or worse, after 
construction has commenced), In most cases, the types of safety measures needed to meet 
DOE's safety requirements are a small fraction of the cost of the project. The same principle 
applies to oversight of operations — in an effective Integrated Safety Management system, 
hazards are recognized while the procedure for an operation is being developed, safety controls 
are built into the process, and the operation is then conducted safely and efficiently. Finally, the 
Board ensures that new technology developed by DOE that is important to safety is fully mature 
and capable of performing its intended safety function. 

The effort required for the Board to provide safety oversight of operations in existing 
defense nuclear facilities is increasing, because many existing DOE facilities are structurally 
unsound and the transition to new facilities is decade(s) long, requiring increased oversight of 
aging infrastructure. The Chemical and Metallurgy Research Facility at Los Alamos National 
Laboratory and the 9212 Complex at the Y-12 National Security Complex are of particular 
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concern because of their deficient structures and advanced age. The Board carefully evaluates 
the efficacy and reliability of the safety systems supporting programmatic operations in such 
facilities, particularly the need for safety system upgrades to ensure performance if needed until 
these aged facilities can be replaced. Such facilities also experience age-related operational 
mishaps and equipment failures tiiat require specific safety evaluation by the Board, further 
increasing the Board’s workload. 

While the deferral ofthe Chemistry and Metallurgy Replacement Facility will allow the 
Board to suspend oversight of its design (once DOE reaches a stopping point in its design 
effort), the Board will need to evaluate the safety-related aspects of DOE’s plan to accomplish 
that mission in existing facilities throughout the DOE complex. It is important to recognize 
DOE's ongoing operations to support the nation's nuclear detencnt will continue, and the need 
for effective safety oversight of them remains, even as new design projects come and go. 

Impact of DOE Governance Reform Initiatives 

The Board is the only agency that provides independent technical safety oversight of 
DOE’s defense nuclear facilities. The Board remains the last line of defense to ensure DOE line 
management implements its safety requirements needed to ensure accidents do not happen 
within the defense nuclear weapons complex. The DOE-Board independent safety oversight 
model has yielded a positive safety performtuice record in DOE’s defense nuclear complex 
since the Congress established the Board. 

However. DOE is undertaking initiatives to create and test new governance models that 
rely more heavily on the objectivity of its line organizations for safety oversight, eliminate or 
streamline its directives, and eliminate or streamline contractor requirements to achieve more 
efficient operations. In particular, NNSA’s reform initiatives are aimed at moving toward 
pervasive reliance on its contractors’ as.surance systems. The emphasis on streamlining federal 
safety oversight and reducing safety requirements can have the unintended consequence of 
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reducing safety at DOB's defense nuclear facilities. Board oversight, as defined in its statute, is 
an essential element in ensuring DOE's regulatory framework for safety is adequate in light of 
those changes. It has been necessaiy for the Board to devote extensive resources toward 
reviewing the myriad changes to safety directives that DOE is pursuing under the auspices of 
reform, toward evaluating the effectiveness of the contractor self-assurance systems that DOE 
plans to rely on for safety oversight, and toward evaluating the impacts of the associated 
changes in DOE's oversight organizations. Safety and efficiency need not be mutually 
exclusive objectives if carefully managed. 

The Board issued Recommendation 201 \ Safety Culture at the Waste Treatment and 
Immobilization Plant, which provides a framework for DOE’s efforts to identify and address 
failed or poor safety culture at its projects and operations. The Secretary of Energy accepted 
this recommendation, and the Board is working with DOE on its implementation. It is 
imperative that DOE constantly assess and maintain a strong safety culture throughout the 
defense nuclear complex. This may seem like au exercise in philosophy, but the hazards posed 
by a failed safety culture are real and have led to disasters in American industry. 

For example, the National Commi,ssion on the BP Deepwater Horizon Oil Spill and 
Offshore Drilling concluded that the Vtacondo well blowout revealed such systematic failures in 
risk management that they placed in doubt the safety culture of the entire industry. A key 
finding in the commission's .lanuary 201 1 report is that fundamental reform will be needed in 
both the structure of those in charge of regulatory oversight and their internal decision-making 
process to ensure their political autonomy, technical expertise, and their full consideration of 
environmental protection concerns. Similarly, the report issued just last month by the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health on federal regulatory enforcement at West 
Virginia’s Upper Big Branch Mine South concluded that the catastrophic explosion at the mine 
likely could have been prevented if the Mine Safety and Health Administration had engaged in 
timely enforcement of the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act and applicable standards and 
regulations. 
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Likewise, the Board seeks to ensure that oversight and decision-making processes that 
affect safety requirements in the DOE defense nuclear complex remain strong and technically 
defensible. The bottom line is that a nuclear accident is unacceptable to the public and the 
Administration, 

Nuclear Safety Issues at DOE and NN'SA Defense Nuclear Facilities 

The Board evaluates all of DOE's and NNSA's activities at defense nuclear facilities in 
the context of Integrated Safety Management. The core functions of Integrated Safety 
Management are straightforward and have been institutionalized in policy by DOE and NNSA in 
response to the Board's recommendations. They are: 

• Define the scope of work 

• Analyze the hazards 

• Develop and implement hazard controls 

• Perform work within controls, and 

• Provide feedback and cominuons improvement 

Integrated Safety Management also institutionalizes guiding principles that form the basis 
for a safety-conscious and efficient organization, including: 

• Balanced mission and safety priorities 

• I.ine management responsibility for safety 

• Competence commensurate with responsibility, and 

• Identification of safety standards and requirements appropriate to the task at hand 

Integrated Safety Management is a process-based approach in which safety 
considerations are built into activities as they are planned and into facilities as they are designed. 
It is far more effective than attempting to add safety measures after an activity is already planned 
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or after a facility's basic design is established. It is also far more effective than an outcome- 
based approach in which thorough consideration of safety only occurs after an inadequately 
planned activity results in an undesirable outcome. In a defense nuclear facility, that undesirable 
outcome could be a catastrophic event that cripples the facility and harms the workers and the 
public. It is critical to avoid the low-probability, high-consequence event that can cripple a 
facility or program. A performance-based outcome approtich may appear successful on the 
surface, but underlying weakness in processes can lead to serious accidents and unwanted 
results. 


When properly implemented at all levels. Integrated Safety Management results in 
facility designs that efficiently address hazards, operating procedures that are safe and 
productive, and feedback that drives continuous improvement in both safety and efficiency. 
Shortcomings in safety and efficiency in the operation of DOE and NNSA defense nuclear 
facilities can almost always be related to a failure to apply Integrated Safety Management. 

1 would like to highlight the following safely issues as particularly important to ensuring 
that the defense nuclear complex can safely accomplish its missions: 

• Earthquake Hazard at Los Alamos National Laboratory 

• Safety Implications of Facility Design Changes 

• Overhaul and Reduction of Safety Directives 

• Maintaining Adequate Safety Controls 

• Storage and Disposal of Nuclear Materials 

Earthquake Hazard at Los Alamos National Laboratory' 

A severe accident at the Plutonium Facility (PI- -4) at Los Alamos National Laboratory 
would present a significant risk to the public, and is therefore one of the Board's greatest safety 
concerns. On October 26, 2009. the Board issued Recommendation 2009-2, Los Alamos 
Nalional Laboratory Plutonium Facility Seismic Safety, which recommended actions to protect 
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the public from the consequences of a large earthquake and subsequent large fire at PF-4. The 
Board followed up by issuing Recommendation 2010-1, Safety Analysis Requirements for 
Defining Adequate Protection for the Public and the Workers, to address DOE's interpretation of 
its Nuclear Safety Management Rule (10 CFR Part 830) and the associated DOEi standard for 
preparing documented safety analyses. The rule and the standard form the underpinning for 
ensuring adequate protection of the public at DOE's defense nuclear facilities. The standard 
establishes a 25 rera Evaluation Guideline for offsite exposure. If conservatively calculated 
accident consequences approach the Evaluation Guideline, safety controls are required to achieve 
adequate protection of the public by reducing offsite exposure. The Board was concerned that 
managers at NNSA had approved the 2008 documented safety analysis for PF-4 as compliant 
with the rule and the standard, when the postulated accident consequences were tw'O orders of 
magnitude (factor of 100) greater than the Evaluation Guideline. 

In response. NNSA took immediate actions to reduce the material at risk, combustible 
materials, and ignition sources. NNSA subsequently completed analyses confirming that a large 
earthquake will likely damage the PF-4 structure and many of its safety systems. As a result, 
NNSA reinforced several structural elements, including the roof, NNSA is continuing to analyze 
the performance of PF-4 in an earthquake, and further structural upgrades may be needed. 

The Board held a public hearing in Santa Fe, New Mexico, on November i 7. 201 1, to 
discuss NNSA’s plan to mitigate the remaining risks. Further analyses to determine whether the 
current structure of the facility can survive an earthquake must be completed. The Board is not 
satisfied with the slow schedule for upgrading critical safety systems to survive an earthquake, 
particularly the ventilation system relied on to contain radioactive material released inside the 
building. At this point in time. NTx'SA still has not clearly defined regulatory criteria and a sound 
technical basis that demonstrate the PF-4 safety basis will provide adequate protection for the 
public and workers. 
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Safety Implications of Facility Design Changes 

Safety issues have arisen at the Hanford Waste Treatment and Immobilization Plant and 
the Uranium Processing Facility at the Y-12 National Security Complex as a result of DOE and 
its contractors altering safety-related aspects of the design without sufficient basis. Altering 
safety aspects of the design without adequately understanding the associated technical 
difficulties, complexities, or project risks involved can reduce the safety margin of the design, 
create new safety issues, and imperil the success of the project. Furthermore, maintaining 
consistency between the design and the safety analysis is the most efficient and cost-effective 
approach. DOE’s own project management requirements provide that in a properly managed 
nuclear project, safety features of the design should be decided upon during the conceptual 
design phase, before Critical Decision 1, and revised later only when there is a solid technical 
basis justifying the change. In the end, each DOE defense nuclear facility must have a defensible 
safety basis that has identified preventive and mitigative controls that reduce the dose 
consequences to the public and workers to acceptable levels following an accident. 

Overhaul and Reduction of Safety Directives 

Robust oversight, both by line management and independent oversight organizations, is 
fundamental to assuring safety at defense nuclear facilities. The Board remains the last line of 
defense to ensure DOE line management implements safety requirements needed to prevent 
accidents. In pursuit of more efficient operations, DOE is undertaking initiatives to (1) create 
and test new governance models that rely more heavily on line organizations for safety oversight 
and (2) eliminate or streamline complex-wide directives and contractual requirements. 

In 201 1, DOE made significant changes to its directives .system governing construction, 
operations, maintenance, and decommissioning of defense nuclear facilities. By year’s end, 49 
directives had been cancelled, and 53 more w-ere revised or recertified. The Board reviewed 
every change made to each safety-related directive, and in many instances identified that the 
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proposed changes would weaken essential safety requirements. DOE retained the majority of the 
safety requirements in its directives system; however, some requirements that the Board believed 
were important for safety vvere removed or weakened. In other instances, the Board’s input 
enabled DOEi to strengthen key directives for startup of nuclear facilities and quality assurance 
programs. 

The next phase of this directives overhaul is implementation of the revised directives. 

The Board continues to question, as it did during its May 25, 2011, public hearing, whether DOE 
can assure that the modified directives are adequate to maintain nuclear safety. The Board will 
closely monitor implementation of the modified set of safety directives in the tleld. 

Maintaining Adequate Safety Controls 

The Board has raised concerns in a number of instances where DOE and NNSA sought to 
use less conservative accident calculations to downgrade engineered safety systems. The Board 
is particularly concerned with DOE’s and NNSA’s reduced emphasis on following the well- 
established “hierarchy of controls” defined in DOE Standard 3009. Preparation Guide for U.S. 
Department of Energy Nonreaetor Nuclear Facility Documented Safety Analyses . This standard 
dictates that engineered structures, systems, and components are to be preferred over reliance on 
administrative controls. Such preference is based on the uncertainty of human performance. The 
Board sent DOE several letters in 2010 and 201 1 pointing out. and seeking the technical basis 
for, changes in safety philosophy and analysis that were inconsistent with DOE Standard 3009. 
Examples of such changes include: 

• At the Tritium Facility at Lawrence Livermore National I.aboralory, the contractor 
proposed removing the credited safety function of a glovebox that confines radioactive 
gases, and relying instead on an alarm to alert workers that tritium gas has been released. 
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• At the Y-12 National Security Complex, NNSA approved removing the analysis of 
chemical and toxicological hazards from the safety basis for the Highly Enriched 
Uranium Materials Facility, and then directed the contractor to evaluate downgrading 
some or all fire safety measures credited in the 'safety analysis, including the secondary 
confinement system. The Safety Design Strategy for the Uranium Processing Facility, 
currently in design, likewise excluded toxicological hazards from the safety analysis. 

• At the Hanford Tank Farms, DOE approved downgrading the safety importance of 
ventilation systems that limit the accumulation of flammable gas and thereby help to 
prevent explosions in the high-level waste tanks. 

• At the Savannah River Site’.s Tritium Facilities. NNS.A approved downgrading 
engineered safety controls that would prevent large releases of tritium. The safety basis 
was revised to specify mitigative and administrative controls, such as requiring workers 
in the vicinity of the facilities to take shelter until the plume of tritium released in an 
accident leaves the area. 

The Board is closely monitoring DOE's current effort to revise DOE Standard 3009 to 
ensure that it continues to specify the correct hierarchy of safety controls. The E3oard sees many 
of DOE’s actions as a reduction of defense-in-depth, which should instead be strengthened in 
light of lessons learned from the Fukushima reactor accident in .lapan and the Deepwater 
Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico, 

Storage and Disposal of Nuclear Materials 

DOE faces several challenges pertaining to defense-related nuclear wastes and surplus 
nuclear materials. These materials exist in many chemical and physical forms, including large 
inventories of plutonium, uranium, used nuclear fuel, and other highly radioactive isotopes. 
More materials are being added to these inventories as DOE ends Cold War era programs. 
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decommissions old nuclear facilities, and uncovers or produces additional wastes during site 
cleanup work. Three main challenges exist: (1) DOE must provide safe interim storage for these 
materials, (2) DOE must develop timely disposition plans to limit the risks to workers and the 
public, and (3) DOE! must identify the facilities and infrastructure needed to complete the 
disposition mission. 

On February 28, 2011. the Board sent a letter to DOE expressing concerns about the 
potential premature shutdow n of the nation’s only large-scale radiochemical processing facility, 
the Savannah River Site’s H-Canyon. Shutting it down could have significant unintended safety 
consequences due to the orphaning of unprocessed materials. During the Board’s public hearing 
at the Savannah River Site on .lime 17. 201 1, DOE committed to develop a resumption plan for 
H-Canyon operations. Later in 201 1. DOE directed the facility's contractor to use 11-Caiiyon 
and the associated 1 IB-Line facility to process up to 3.7 metric tons of plutonium materials. 

DOE also directed its contractor to prepare to process Sodium Reactor Experiment Fuel, one of 
the least stable terms currently in storage in Savannah River's L Basin. 

Conclusion 

1 anticipate that the issues I have described are familiar to DOE, NNSA, and our 
Congressional oversight committees. They have been previously identified by the Board in 
public documents, such as letters to DOE and NNSA. reports to Congress that summarize 
unresolved safety issues concerning design and construction of defense nuclear facilities, reports 
to Congress on aging facilities, and the Board's Annual Report to Congress. These reports and 
documents are available for review on the Board's public web site. 
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Dr. Peter S. Winokur, Ph.D. 

Chairman of the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board 

Dr. Peter S. Winokur of Maryland has been appointed a Member of the Defense Nuclear 
Facilities Safety Board for a term expiring October 18 , 2014 . Dr. Winokur has more than 40 
years of experience as a scientist and engineer in the field erf radiation effects science, 
technology, and hardness assurance in support of military and space systems. A Fellow of 
the institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers and the American Physical Society, he 
was selected as one of the most highly cited researchers in Engineering by the Institute for 
Scientific information, which lists the 250 most highly cited researchers in the world in given scientific fields. 
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Liaison to Congress on a broad range of policy, legislative, and budget issues dealing 
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2001 -2004 

IEEE Congressional Fellow, Office of Senator Harry Reid. As Energy and 
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Introduction 

Chairman Turner, Ranking Member Sanchez, distinguished Members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for this opportunity to discuss Navy’s strategic programs. It is 
an honor to to,stify before you this nioming representing the Navy’s Strategic Systems 
Programs (SSP). 

SSP’s mission is to design, develop, produce, support and ensure the safety of our 
Navy’s sea-based strategic deterrent, the Trident II (D5) Strategic Weapon System 
(SWS). The Trident II (D5) Submarine Launched Ballistic Missile (SLBM) reprc.sents 
the nation’s most survivable .strategic deterrent capability. The men and women of SSP 
and our industry partners remain dedicated to supporting the mission of our Sailors on 
strategic deterrent patrol and our Marines and Sailors who are standing the watch, 
ensuring tlie security of the weapons wc arc entrusted with by this nation. 

The Navy provides the most survivable leg of the US nuclear triad with our 
ballistic missile submarines (SSBNs) and the Trident 11 (D5) SWS. A number of factors 
have contributed to an increased reliance on the sea-based leg of tlie triad. The 2010 
Nuclear Posture Review reinforced the importance of the SSBRs and the SLBMs they 
carry. Under the New S'fART Treaty, SI ,BMs will comprise a majorit>' of the nation’s 
operationally deployed nuclear warheads, thus increasing the nation’s reliance on the sea- 
based leg. 


Ensuring the sustainment of the sea-based strategic deten-ent capability is a vital, 
national requirement today and into the foreseeable future. Our budget request provides 
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the required fonding in FY 2013 for the Trident II (D5) SWS. To sustain this capability, 
I am focusing on four priorities: Nuclear Weapons Surety; the Trident 11 (D5) SWS Life 
Extension Program; tlie OHIO Replacement Program; and the Solid Rocket Motor 
(SRM) Industrial Base. Today, I would like to discuss my four priorities and why these 
priorities are keys to the sustainment of the Navy’s sca-based strategic deterrent and its 
ftiture viability. 

Nuclear Weapons Surety 

'The first priority I would like to address, and arguably the most important 
priority, is the safely and security of the Navy’s nuclear weapons. Navy leadership has 
clearly delegated and defined SSP’s role as the program manager and technical authority 
for the Navy’s nuclear weapons and nuclear weapons security. 

At its most basic level, this priority is the physical security of one of our nation’s 
most valuable assets. Our Marines and Navy Masters at Anns provide an effective and 
integrated elite security force at our two Strategic Weapons Facilities in Kings Bay, 
Georgia and Bangor, Washington. US Coast Guard Maritime Force Protection Units 
have been commissioned at both facilities to protect our submarines as they transit to and 
from their dive points. These Coast Guardsmen and the vessels they mtm provide a 
security iimbrelhi for our OHIO Class submarines. Together, the Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard team form the foundation of our Nuclear Weapons Security Program. 


SSP’s efforts to sustain the safety and improve the security of these national 
assets continue at all levels of the organization. My conunand maintains a culture of self- 
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assessment in order to sustain safety and security. We continue to focus on the custody 
and accountability of the nuclear assets that have been entru.sted to the Navy. SSP’s 
number one priority is to maintain a safe, secure and effective strategic deterrent. 

PS Life Extension Program 

The next priority I would like to discuss is SSP’s life extension efforts to ensure a 
fiiture, effective and reliable .sca-based deterrent. We are executing the Trident II (D5) 
Life Extension Program in cooperation with the UK, under the auspices of the Polaris 
Sales Agreement. I am pleased to report that our longstanding partnership with the UK 
remains strong. 

The Trident II (135) SWS continues to demonstrate it.scif as a credible deterrent and 
exceeds the operational requirements established for the system almost thirty years ago. 
Our allies tmd any potential rivals are assured the US strategic deterrent is ready, 
credible, and effective. However, we must remain vigilant of age-related issues to 
ensure a continued high level of reliability. 

The Trident II (P5) SWS has been deployed on our OHIO Class ballistic missile 
submarines for over twenty year's, and is planned for a service life of 50 years. This is 
well beyond its original design life of 25 years and more than double the hi.stortcai 
service life of any previous sca-based deterrent system. As a result, significant efforts 
will be required to sustain a credible and viable SLBM force from now until the end of 
the current OHIO Class SSBN in the 2040s as well as the end of the service life of the 
OHIO Replacci-nent SSBN in 2080s. 
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The Navy is proactively taking steps to address aging and technology obsolescence. 
SSP is extending the life of the Trident II (D5) SWS to match the OHIO Class submarine 
sert'ice life and to serve as the initial baseline mission payload for the OHIO 
Replacement submarine platform. I'his is being accomplished through an update to all 
the Trident II (D5) SWS subsystems; launcher, navigation, fire control, guidance, missile 
and reentry. Our flight hardware - missile and guidance - life extension efforts arc 
designed to meet the same form, fit and function of the original system, in order to keep 
the deployed system as one homogeneous population and to control costs. Wc will also 
remain in continuous production of energetic components such as solid rocket motors. 
These eflbrts will provide the Navy with the missiles and guidance systems wc need to 
meet operational requirements. 

SSP recently achieved a significant programmatic milestone in our life extension 
program. The first end-to-end operational test of Trident 0. (D5) life-extension guidance 
system was successfully conducted in February from the USS TENNESSEE (SSBN 734). 
SSP embarked on a major overhaul of die guidance system over a decade ago to extend 
the life of the guidance system to match the hull-life of the OHIO Class SSBNs. This 
represented the most significant guidance engineering effort since the development of D5 
over thirty year.s ago. 

Another major step to ensure the continued sustaimnent of our SWS is our SSP 
Shipboard Integration efforts, which utilizes open architecture and commercial off-the- 
shelf hardware tmd software for shipboard systems. The first increment of this update is 
now being installed throughout the fleet and training facilities. To date, iastallation is 
complete on seven US SSBNs and all four UK SSBNs. This effort is a technical 
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obsolescence refresh of shipboard electronics hardware and software upgrades, which 
will provide greater maintainability of the SWS and ensure we continue to provide the 
highest nuclear weapons safety and security for our deployed SSBNs. 

To sustain the Trident 11 (D5) SWS, SSP is extending the life of the W76 reentry 
system through a refurbishment program known as the W76-1 . This program is being 
executed in partnership with the Department of Energy, National Nuclear Security 
Administration. The W76-1 refurbishment maintains the military capability of the 
original W76 for approximately an additional thirty years. 

In addition to the W76-1, the Navy also is in the initial stages of refurbishing the 
W88 reentry system. The Navy is collaborating with the Air Force to reduce costs 
through shared technology. These programs will provide the Navy with the weapons we 
need to meet operational requirements throughout the OHIO service life and tlie planned 
follow-on platform. 

OHIO Replacement Program 

One of the highest Navy priorities is the OHIO Replacement Program, 'i’he 
continued assurance of our sea-based strategic deterrent requires, a credible SWS as well 
as the development of the next class of ballistic missile submarine. The Navy team is 
taking aggressive .steps to ensure the OHIO Replacement SSBN is designed, built and 
delivered on time with the right capabilities at an affordable cost. 

The Navy team has the benefit of leveraging the success of the VIRGINIA Class 
build program and the opportunity to implement many of tliose Icssons-leamed to help 
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ensure we design the OHIO Replacement Program for affordability both in terms of 
acquisition and life cycle maintenance. Maintaining this capability is critical to the 
continued .success of our sea-based strategic deterrent now mid into the future. 

The OHIO Replacement Program will replace the existing OHIO Class submarines. 
To lower development costs and leverage the proven reliability of the Trident II (D5) 
SWS, the OHIO Replacement SSBN will enter .service with the Trident 11 (D5) SWS and 
D5 life-extended missiles onboard. These D5 life extended missiles will be shared with 
the existing OHIO Class submarine until the current OHIO Class retires. Maintaining 
one SWS during the transition to tlie OHIO Clas.s Replacement is beneficial from a cost, 
performance, and risk reduction standpoint. 

A critical component of the OHIO Replacement Program is the development of a 
common missile compartment that will .support Trident II (D5) deployment on both the 
OHIO Class Replacement and the succes.sor to the UK VANGUARD Class. The US and 
the UK have maintained a shared commitment to nuclear deterrence through the Polaris 
Sales Agreement since April 1963. The US will continue to maintain its strong strategic 
relationship with the UK for our respective follow-on plallbrnis, based upon the Polaris 
Sales Agi-eemcnt, As the Director of SSP, I am the US Project Officer for this 
agreement. Our programs are tightly coupled both programmatically and technically to 
ensure we are providing the most cost effective, technically capable nuclear strategic 
deterrent for both nations. 

Consistent with the defense strategic guidance, the Navy is delaying the OHIO 
Replacement Program by two years. While the overall program is being delayed by two 
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years, we arc maintaining the original program of record for the design of the common 
missile compartment and SWS deliverables in order to meet our obligations to the UK. 
The US and UK are working jointly to prioritize risk and develop a mitigation plan imder 
the auspices of the Polaris Sales Agreement. 

Our continued stewardship of the Trident 11 (D5) SWS is necessary to ensure a 
credible and reliable SWS is deployed today on our OHIO Class submarines, as well as in 
the future on the 01 110 Replacement SSBN. This is of particular importance as tlie 
reliance on the sea-based leg of the Triad increases as New START Treaty reductions are 
implemented. The OHIO Replacement will be a strategic, national asset whose 
endurance and stealth will enable the Navy to provide continuous, iininten-upted strategic 
deterrence into the 2080s. 

Solid Rocket Motor ISKMl Industrial Base 

The fourth priority I would like to di.scuss is the importance of the defense and 
aerospace industrial base. In particular, the decline in demand for tlie SRM industry has 
placed a heavy burden on Navy resourcc.s. The Navy is maintaining a continuous 
production capability at a minimum sustaining rate of twelve rocket motor sets per year 
tirrough the Future Years Defense Plan. However, we previou.sly have faced significant 
cost challenges as both NASA and Air Force demands have declined. 

Over the past few years the Navy has worked with our indu-stry partners to reduce 
overhead costs and minimize cost increases to the Department. Despite many efforts to 
address this is.sue, the industrial base remains volatile. Potential iuture unit cost increases 
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due to further decline in SRM industrial base demand could impact the D5 Life Extension 
Program. We will continue to cautiously monitor the industrial base. 

The OSD-led Interagency Task Force developed a Solid Rocket Motor Industrial 
Base Sustainment and Implementation Plan. One of the conclusions of the report is that 
“The Department must preserve the scientific, engineering and design skills and 
production capabilities necessary to support both large- and small-SRMs.” SSP will 
continue to work witli our industry partners, DoD, NASA, Air Force and Congress to 
sustain the Solid Rocket Motor industrial base and find ways to maintain successful 
partnerships to ensure this vital national capability is maintained. 

Conclusion 

SSP will continue to maintain a safe, secure and effective strategic deterrent 
capability and focus on the cu.stody and accountability of the nuclear assets entru.sted to 
the Navy. Our budget request provides the necessary funds to sustain this capability in 
FY 2013. However, we must continue to be vigilant of luiforesccn age-related issues to 
ensure the high reliability required of our SWS. SSP must maintain tlie engineering 
support and critical skills of our industry and government team to address any future 
issues with the current system as well as prepare for the future of the program. 

Our nation’s sea-based deterrent has been a critical component of our national 
security since the 1 9.50s and will continue to assure our allies and deter our rivals well 
into the ftitwe. I am privileged to represent tliis unique organization a.s we work to serve 
the be.st interests of our great Nation. 
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U.S. Navy Biographies - REAR ADMIRAL TERRY JOSEPH BENEDiCT 


United States Navy 



Rear Admiral Terry' Joseph Benedict 
Director, Strategic Systems Programs 


Rear Adm. Benedict is assigned as director of the Navy’s Strategic 
Systems Programs (SSP). Benedict's previous flag assignment was 
as program executive otScer for Integrated Warfare Systems, Oflice of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Research, Development and 
Acquisition), Washington, D.C, 

He transferred to the engineering duty officer community in 1985. 

Benedict reported to Strategic Systems Programs in 1988 as a 
lieutenant. He has had eight previous billets within SSP in numerous 
technical branches, a field tour at the missile manufacturing facility and 
as the deputy direclor/technioal director. 

Benedict also had two tours in Naval Sea Systems Command; as a 
systems engineer and as executive assistant to the Commander. 

Benedict graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1982 with a 
Bachelor of Science degree. He also holds a Master of Science in Engineering Science and a Master of 
Business Administration. He is a graduate of the Adrenced Program Management course at the Defense 
Acquisition University, the Executive Leadership Course at Carnegie Mellon and is a certified Project 
Management Professional. 

Benedict assumed command as the 13'^ director. Strategic Systems Programs, May 7, 2010, 
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Introduction 

Chairman Turner. Ranking Member Sanchez, distinguished Members of the Committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to discuss your Air imrce's strategic forces. 

As Assistant Chief of Staff for Strategic Deterrence and Nuclear Integration, my team, on behalf 
of the Chief of Staff, leads planning, policy development, advocacy, integration, and assessment 
for the Airmen and the weapon systems performing Nuclear Deterrence Operations, a core 
function of our United States Air Force. Continuing lo Strengthen our nuclear enterprise remains 
an Air Force priority, in fulfillment of the President's mandate that, as long as nuclear weapons 
exist, the United States will maintain a safe, secure, and etTective arsenal. 

The Strategic Guidance announced by the President and Secretary- of Defense on the 5th of 
.lanuary states, “U.S. forces will be capable of deterring and defeating aggression by any 
potential adversary." It continues, '‘Credible deterrence results from both the capabilities to deny 
an aggressor the prospect of achieving his objectives and from the complementary capability to 
impose unacceptable costs on the aggressor." 

Maintaining the credibility of our strategic deterrent requires a long-term commitment to our 
nuclear capabilities, through sustainment, investments in modernization, and eventual 
recapitalization. Most importantly, it requires deliberate development of the precious Human 
Capital required to maintain and operate our nuclear forces, and leading-edge Intellectual Capital 
to provide the innovative thinking tliat the 2 1 st century security setting demands. The Air Force 
demonstrates such commitment every day. 

In a constrained fiscal environment, the Air Force has made investments in the distinctive 
capabilities we provide to our joint and coalition partners. One of the distinct capabilities the Air 
Force provides the Nation is Global Strike, and the Air Force's ability to carry and deliver 
nuclear weapons to hold any target at ri.sk is continually exercised under operational conditions. 
Results continue to confirm the readiness and accuracy of such capability. The Air Force helps 
ensure the Nation’s worldwide power projection, even in the face of growing anti-access and 
area denial challenges, through funding of Air-Sea Battle priorities and through prudent 
investment in Continuing to Strengthen its Nuclear Enterprise. 
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Revitalizing Thinking 

Every day, about 36.000 Airmen in the United States Air Force are performing Nuclear 
Deterrence Operations, a mission that remains vital in the 21st century. In many respects, the 
Cold War was fairly simple and mutual deterrence with the Soviet Union seemed predictable. 

As the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review indicated. ‘'Russia remains America's only peer in the area 
of nuclear weapons capabilities. But the nature of the U.S, - Russia relationship has changed 
fundamentally since the days of the Cold War.” During the Cold War, we became experts at 
Sovietology. We understood them and they understood us. Today, we have hit fast-forward in 
our thinking, seeking that same level of understanding about a w ide array of potential adversaries 
and potential proiiferators. 

The Chief of Staff of the Air Force has tasked us to, '•Revitalize thinking within the Air Force 
about crisis stability and 21st century detenence dynamics.” For 21st century deterrence, one 
size does not fit all, and deterrence of near-peers and other nuclear armed states requires new 
thinking and tailored application. Still, detenence must ensure that potential adversaries, both 
peers and non-peers, lack incentive to u.se their nuclear capabilities. The non-peer case may be 
the most challenging, and our more likely threat. Oiir power projection capabilities must be 
credible in the eyes of potential adversaries, increasingly so in pre-crisis situations and especially 
in a regional conte.xt, The assurances and extended deterrence we provide allies strengthen our 
security relationships while supporting our nonproliferation goals. Such effects increase in 
importance in a complex, multi-polar environment. The Air Force is focused on these new 
dynamics. 

Sustainment, .Modernization, and Recapitalization 

America continues lo be a leader in nuclear nonproliferation. In fact, since the end ofthe Cold 
War. we have retired or dismantled tens of thousands of nuclear weapons. Tiie current stockpile 
has undergone a 75 percent reduction since the fall of the Berlin Wall, While our arsenal size 
declines, the commitment to siustainment and modernization grows. This is not a paradox. The 
importance of each individual weapon increases as overall numbers go down; every weapon 
system and every warhead must be reliable. The FY13 President's Budget submission makes 
hard choices, appropriate to our constrained fiscal environment, but continues to invest in the 
enduring and compelling attributes the Nation needs from its Air Force deterrent forces. 
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We have a plan for two decades of sustainment and modernization to keep ^4inllteman III viable 
and credible until 2030. To prepare for beyond 2030, the Air Force has begun a Capability- 
Based Assessment and Initial Capabilities Document for a successor program. Ground Based 
Strategic Deterrence (GBSD), The DoD is preparing to begin a GBSD Analysis of Alternatives 
to study the full range of concepts to recapitalize the land-based leg of the Triad. 

The recent Strategic Guidance also states, that "...while the U.S. military will continue to 
contribute to security globally, we will of necessity rebalance toward the Asia-Pacific region." 
Our ability to project power and hold targets at risk despite adversary employment of anti-access 
and area denial strategies is driving our choices in bomber force programs retlected in the 
President's budget submission. 

The B-52 continues to provide critical stand-off capability and will be sustained until a 
replacement capability comes on line. We are accepting some risk in B-52 modernization in 
order to apply resources to ensure the B-2, our only long-range direct-strike asset, remains 
capable of penetrating in an anti-access and area denial environment. The combined capabilities 
of these bombers directly support our power projection requirements. 

Over time, our ability to hold targets at ri.sk with current technologies and systems will diminish. 
The nuclear-capable Long Range Strike Bomber (LRS-B) is a Department of Defense 
commitment to address that eventual shortfall. We remain committed to deliveijng a force of 80- 
100 new bombers starting in the mid 2020s. 

We currently have service life extension programs in progress for the Air Launched Cruise 
Missile to ensure its viability through 2030; such programs include the guidance and flight 
control systems and warhead arming components. In the FY13 President’s Budget, the program 
for its replacement, the Long-Range Standoff (LRSO), was delayed until FYl 5 as part of the 
adjustments necessary in our constrained fiscal environment. However, the LRSO Analy.sis of 
Alternatives, which began in August 201 1. continues apace and is scheduled to be completed in 
early FY13. Despite the LRSO delay, there will not be a gap between ALCM and LRSO. 

fhe B61 is an aging weapon, originally designed and built in the 1960s. Though they remain 
ready and reliable, some warheads in our current stockpile date back to 1978. Without 
refurbishment of key components, it w'ill continue to age and eventually will not meet the 
requirements for a safe, secure and effective nuclear deteirent. The Department has fully funded 
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the Air Force portion of the B6I Life Extension Program, which will deliver the first production 
unit at the end of FYI9. The B61 is critical to bomber viability, deterrence of adversaries in a 
regional context, and support of our extended deterrence commitments. 

To fund these high priority programs, the Air Force had to make the hard decision to restructure 
programs with unacceptable cost growth and technical challenges. Last year, we briefed you 
about initial steps we were taking to replace the Utf-IN Huey helicopters, under a program 
called the Common Vertical Lift Support Program (CVLSP). Prioritization of available funding 
demands difficult choices, and as a result, the CVLSP program has been deferred. UII-IN Huey 
helicopters will continue to operate and support the nuclear security mission. 

To ensure we continue to strengthen the nuclear security mission in both the United States and 
Europe, we made investments in our nuclear storage areas and missile security. In the United 
States, we installed Remote Visual As.sessment (RVA) cameras at our Minuteman 111 Launch 
Facilities and started installing Remote Targeting Engagement Systems at our nuclear storage 
locations. We also recently began a $14. 4M MILCON project to build a new Security Forces 
training facility at Camp Guernsey. Wyoming. In addition, U.S. and NATO funds are producing 
security upgrades for weapon storage sites in Europe. 

One critical capability that underpins oiir deterrent forces is nuclear command, control, and 
communications, otherwise known as NC.3. NCj underpins U.S. nuclear deterrence and 
provides our Nation’s leaders with the means to manage and employ a wide range of strategic 
options for rapid power projection. It is especially important with lower force structure numbers. 
The Air Force is entrusted with a major portion of our Nation's N’C3 systems, and many of these 
systems are nearing the end of their lifecycles. Constrained budgets and increasing system 
complexity require us to pay special attention and use innovative management and program 
oversight. Over the past two years, the Air Force has developed .strong links with all the other 
key NC3 stakeholders throughout the government, codified Air Force NC3 roles and 
responsibilities, and prioritized near-term NC3 programs for investment. While maintaining 
current NC3 capabilities is critical, this system must adapt to become more flexible and 
responsive to the future security environment. 
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NST Implementation 

A little over a year ago. the New START Treaty (NST) entered into force, giving us until 5 
February 201 8 to meet our obligations to reduce and limit our strategic forces to meet the NST’s 
central limits. To ensure the activities needed to achieve an ICBM and heavy bomber force 
compliant with NST's central limits, the Air Force has fully funded NST implementation with 
$20. IM in FY13 and an additional $50.6M through the FYDP. Implementation activities are 
underway including the reduction of systems no longer used to perform the nuclear mission. 

This includes the elimination of 39 heavy bombers in storage at Davis-Montlian Air Force Base 
and an environmental study to eliminate 103 empty ICBM silos. We are also looking at methods 
to convert some B-.32Hs from dual-use mode to a conventional-only capability. 

Human Capital 

A safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent for the 2 1st century recpires top-notch people 
dedicated to uncompromising stewardship. Wc are institutionalizing fixes and developing an 
enduring culture of self-assessment to Coniiinic to Sirenglhen the nuclear enterprise. Increasing 
pass rates and leveling of repeat deficiencies during Nuclear Surety Inspections indicate success 
in this endeavor. Root cause analysis is embedded into process improvements in our enhanced 
nuclear inspection program and in initiatives to improve unit performance. Over the past 3 
years, root cause analysis led to several structural, procedural atid process improvements. 

As part of our culture of self-assesstnent, we contitiuc to refine oitr organizational constructs, an 
example being the successful transferor CONUS munitiotis squadrons from Air Force Materiel 
Command to Air Force Global Strike Command. 

W'e are also committed to the professional development of our Atrtiien through new formal 
training programs and more deliberate developmental education, all designed not only to bring 
Ainnen up to date quickly on the current issues within the nuclear enterprise, but also to foster 
the critical thinking necessary for the 2tst century security setting. 
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Closing 

The Air Force provides Iwo legs of our nuclear Triad and extended deterrence for Allies and 
partners for a relatively low cost. Nuclear Deterrence Operations amount to 4.6 percent of the 
total Air Force budget, about 1 percent of the total Department of Defense budget. 

As events over the past year demonstrate, the United States does not get to choose the timing or 
location of a crisis. 1 laving ready, diverse, and resilient capabilities to ensure stability during 
crises remains very important. The attributes of the Air Force’s deterrent forces - the 
re,sponsiveness of the ICBM and the flexibility of the bomber - underwrite the Nation’s ability to 
achieve stability in the midst of the crises and challenges of the next few' decades. 

The President's budget submission makes hard choices, but retains the commitment to strong 
deterrent capabilities through modernization and recapitalization programs. That commitment is 
made manifest every day by the 36,000 Airmen performing deterrence operations, demonstrating 
those capabilities, and doing it with precision and reliability. They are trustworthy stewards of 
our Nation's most powerful weapons, still needed to project power, to deter iind assure in the 
21. St century. 
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1997 Master of Arts degree in national security and strategic studies, College of Naval Warfere, Newport, R.l. 
ASSIGNMENTS 

1. July 1978- February 1979, student, undergraduate navigator training. Mather AFB, Calif. 

2. March 1979 - May 1979, student, KC-135 Combat Crew Training School, Castle AFB, Calif. 

3. May 1979 - March 1983, KC-135A navigator and instructor navigator, 71st Air Refueling Squadron, Barksdale 
AFB, La. 

4. March 1983 - December 1983, student, FB-111A Combat Crew Training School, Plattsburgh AFB, N.Y. 

5. December 1983 - March 1987, FB-111A navigator, instructor navigator, evaluator and Avionics Modernization 
Program Manager, 509th Bomb Wing, Pease AFB, N.H. 
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6. March 1987 - July 1990, T-43A instaictor navigator, course director, executive officer and operations officer, 
50th Airmanship Training Squadron, U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

7. July 1990- January 1992, executi\« officer to the Commandant of Cadets, U.S. Air Force Academy, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

8. January 1992 - July 1994, Chief. Central Region Basing Branch, and Chief, Special Basing Branch, 
Headquarters U.S. Air Forces in Europe, Ramstein Air Base, Germany 

9. July 1 994 - August 1 994, air operations officer and Chief Liaison Officer to Headquarters European Command 
for Operation Support Hope, Stuttgart, Germany 

10. August 1994 - July 1996, Deputy Commander, 86th Support Group, Ramstein AB, Germany 

11. July 1996- June 1997, student. College of Nava! Warfere, Newport, R.i. 

12. July 1997 - July 1998, nuclear policy planner and executive assistant to the Deputy Director for Strategy 
and Policy (J5), Joint Staff, the Pentagon. Washington, D.C. 

13. July 1998 - February 2000, deputy executi\« assistant to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Washington, D.C. 

14. February 2000 - August 2001, Director, Commander's Action Group, Headquarters Air Combat Command, 
Langley AFB, Va. 

15. September 2001 - November 2001, Director. Chief of Staffs Operations Group, Headquarters U.S. Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

16. November 2001 - January 2004, Commander, 11th Wing, Bolling AFB, Washington. D.C. 

17. March 2004 - August 2004, Deputy Director of Learning and Force Development, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, Headquarters U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C. 

18. August 2004 - June 2005, Director of Airman Development and Sustainment, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel. Headquarters U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C. 

19. July 2005 - April 2006, Director. Air Force Senior Leader Management Office, then Air Force Genera! Officer 
Management Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, Headquarters U.S. Air Force, Washington, D.C. 

20. April 2006 - April 2007, Deputy Commanding General, Combined Forces Command - Afghanistan, and then 
Combined Security Transition Command - Afghanistan, U.S. Central Command, Kabul. Afghanistan 

21. May 2007 - November 2008, Director of Communication. Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

22. November 2008 - May 2009. Director. Air and Space Operations, Headquarters U.S. Air Forces in Europe. 
Ramstein AB, Germany 

23. June 2009 - June 2010, Vice Commander. U.S. Air Forces in Europe. Ramstein AB, Germany 

24. July 2010 * present. Assistant Chief of Staff. Strategic Deterrence and Nuclear Integration, Headquarters 
U,S. Air Force, Washington, D.C 

SUMMARY OF JOINT ASSIGNMENTS 

1. July 1994 - August 1994, air operations officer and Chief Liaison Officer to Headquarters European Command 
for Operation Support Hope. Stuttgart, Germany, as a lieutenant colonel 

2. July 1997 - February 2000, nuclear policy planner and executive assistant to the Deputy Director for Strategy 
and Policy (J5), Joint Staff, and deputy executive assistant to the Chainnan of the Joint Chlefe of Staff, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D.C,, as a lieutenant colonel 

3. April 2006 - April 2007, Deputy Commanding General, Combined Forces Command - Afghanistan, and then 
Combined Security Transition Command - Afghanistan. U.S. Central Command, Kabul, Afghanistan, as a 
brigadier general 

FLIGHT INFORMATION 
Rating; Master navigator 
Flight hours; 2,500 

Aircraft ftown: T-37, KC~135A, FB-111A and T-43A 

MAJOR AWARDS AND DECORATIONS 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Defense Superior Service Medal with oak leaf cluster 

Legion of Merit with oak leaf cluster 

Meritorious Service Medal with three oak leaf clusters 

Joint Service Commendation Medal with oak leaf cluster 

Air Force Commendation Medal 
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Joint Service Achievement Medal 

Joint Meritorious Unit Award with two oak leaf clusters 

Air Force Outstanding Unit Award with three oak leaf clusters 

Air Force Organizational Excellence Award with oak leaf cluster 

Combat Readiness Medal with oak leaf cluster 

Air Force Recognition Ribbon 

OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 

2003 General and Mrs. Jerome F. O’Malley Awsrd, U.S. Air Force Wing Commander and Spouse of the Year 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF PROMOTION 
Second Lieutenant May 31, 1978 
First lieutenant May 31, 1980 
Captain May 31, 1982 
Major March 1, 1989 
Lieutenant Colonel June 1, 1994 
Colonel July 1 , 2000 
Brigadier General June 1, 2005 
Major General Dec. 3, 2007 

(Current as of July 2010) 
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Statement of Admiral Kirkland Donald 
Director, Naval Reactors 
National Nuclear Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Energy 
on the 

Fiscal Year 2013 President’s Budget Request 
Before the 

House Armed Service Committee 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 
April 17, 2012 


The request for this appropriation is $1,089 billion; an increase of almost one percent over the 
FY 2012 appropriation. The program directly supports all aspects of the U.S. Navy's nuclear 
fleet, which encompasses the Navy’s submarines and aircraft carriers, over 40 percent of the U.S. 
Navy’s major combatants. Currently, the nuclear fleet is comprised of 54 attack submarines, 14 
ballistic missile submarines, 4 guided missile submarines, and 1 1 aircraft carriers. Over 8300 
nuclear-trained Navy personnel safely operate the propulsion plants on these ships all over the 
world, and their consistent forward presence protects our national interests. At any given time, 
about half of these ships are at sea. 

201 1 was a successful year for Naval Reactors. The nuclear-powered fleet surpassed 148 million 
cumulative miles safely steamed, providing the Navy with a consistent forward presence, capable 
of rapid response to emerging world events. The endurance, forward-presence, and instant 
readiness enabled by nuclear propulsion plants were on full display during Operation Odyssey 
Dawn, with deployed submarines launching over half of the initial salvo of crui,se missiles, just 
one of this year’s 57 submarine missions of significance to national security. Naval Reactors has 
also surpassed important milestones in the OHIO Replacement reactor design, including 
sufficient completion of design and manufacturing development of core materials to support the 

2012 core materials decision. In Idaho, the Program loaded its 50"' spent fuel dry storage 
canister, with a third of the Navy’s current spent fuel inventory now ready for shipment to a 
permanent repository. Finally, as highlighted by the commissioning of the USS CALIFORNIA 
(SSN 781) and the christening of the PCU MISSISSIPPI (SSN 782). VIRGINIA-Class 
submarines are consistently delivered under-budget and ahead of schedule. Throughout all these 
significant efforts, Naval Reactors also contributed to the relief in response to the tragic 
earthquake, tsunami and resultant events at the Fukushima Dai-ichi nuclear power plant in Japan. 

Continued safe and reliable Naval nuclear propulsion requires that Naval Reactors maintains the 
capability to anticipate and respond to small problems before they become larger. The technical 
base and laboratory infrastructure allows thorough and quick evaluation of technical issues that 
arise from design, manufacture, operation and maintenance with technically-sound dispositions, 
ensuring crew and public safety without unnecessarily restricting the important missions of our 
nuclear powered-ships. Through careful collection and meticulous technical analysis of fleet 
operational and inspection data, and rigorously engineered designs, as well as prudent 
maintenance and rnodernization, the Program maintains a record of over 60 years of safe and 
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effective operations. Unconipromising and timely support of the nuclear fleet continues to be the 
highest priority for Naval Reactors. This focus will prove even more important as the nuclear 
fleet, whose oldest ship, USS ENTERPRISE (CVN 65), recently celebrated her 50"' birthday, 
continues to increase its average age. Day-to-day activities include oversight and operation of 
two laboratories across multiple sites, including a prototype site with two operating reactor 
plants, and a spent nuclear fuel processing and handling facility. This budget funds all required 
facilities, maintenance, capital equipment, compliance, and remediation for these facilities. The 
work at these facilities enables complete lifecycle support for every nuclear-powered warship, 
from construction through inactivation. Technical work is conducted in areas such as structural 
mechanics, electrical engineering, nuclear engineering, materials science, reactor servicing, 
chemistry, and spent fuel management. 

In addition to fleet support. Naval Reactors has embarked on important new projects; namely, the 
refueling overhaul for the S8G Land-Based Prototype reactor, the design of the OHIO 
Replacement reactor plant, and recapitalization of our naval spent nuclear fuel infrastructure. 
Each of the projects is critical to fuliillment of the Navy's longer term needs. 

The Budget Control Act of 201 1 established discretionary caps, which are delaying several of the 
Administration's nuclear modernization initiatives. Of the three new projects, only the S8G 
Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul remains on the originally envisioned schedule that 
was presented to Congress last year. The Prototype reactor plant has served .Naval Reactors’ 
needs for research, development, and training since 1978. and the reactor provides a cost- 
effective testing platform for new technologies and components before they are introduced to the 
Fleet. Equally important, it provides an essential, hands-on training platform for the fleet’s 
reactor plant operators, every one of whom qualifies on an operating reactor before their 
assignment to a submarine or aircraft carrier. To continue vital research capabilities, as well as 
train sufficient operators to man the Fleet, the S8G Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul 
must begin in 2018. This budget fully funds the F Y1 3 effort required for the upcoming refueling 
overhaul of the S8G Land-Based Prototype. The new prototype reactor core work will be used 
to test the manufacturability of new core materials required for the OHIO Replacement 
submarine, 

The OFIIO Replacement reactor plant design conluiues and the FY 1 3 requested amount supports 
continuing this work to meet the Navy’s revised schedule and procurement of reactor plant 
components in 2019 (to support a 2021 lead-ship procurement). This represents a two-year delay 
compared to the schedule presented to Congress last year, which the Navy considers the best 
balance between BCA constraints and operational risk. The cun'ent OHIO-Class ballistic missile 
submarines are reaching the end of their operational life and w ill begin to retire in 2027. Naval 
Reactors is designing and developing a life-of-ship core to ensure continuous and credible 
strategic deterrence, as well as enable substantial cost savings. The planned tife-of-ship core will 
have a longer reactor life than any previous core, and will eliminate the need for a mid-life 
refueling, enabling the Navy to reduce maintenance requirements by shortening the mid-life 
overliaul. This increased SSBN operational availability will reduce .strategic deterrence 
submarine procurements by two. Full funding for this program is crucial to support designing, 
building, and testing of systems for a new design of a nuclear reactor plant on the identified 
schedule. Completion of this work drives the overall design maturity of the reactor plant, which. 
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as demonstrated by the successful construction of VIRGINIA-Class submarines, is vital to 
minimizing risk and cost during component procurement and ship construction. The request is 
sufficient for OHIO Replacement development through FY13 and we are working with DOD to 
address the out-years. 

Finally, the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project is needed to maintain the capability to 
manage naval spent nuclear fuel in a cost-effective way that -does not impede the refueling of 
active ships and their return to operations. This project includes receipt, inspection, processing, 
packaging, and secure dry storage. The existing facility is more than 50 years old, and was never 
designed for its current primary mission of packaging naval spent nuclear fuel for permanent dry 
storage. Although the ciuTent Expended Core Facility continues to be maintained and operated 
in a safe and environmentally responsible manner, it no longer efficiently supports the nuclear 
Fleet. Uninterrupted receipt of naval spent nuclear fuel is vital to the timely refueling and return 
of warships to full operational status. Due to the fi.scal constraints of the Budget Control Act, 
Naval Reactors is reviewing the schedule for the SFHP and developing a revised profile. Delays 
past 2020 will require the procurement of additional M-290 shipping containers to store CVN 
fuel until it can be unloaded at a new facility. These additional containers will be procured using 
Department of the Navy funds at an estimated cost of $200 million. 
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United States Navy 

Biography 

Admiral Kirkland H. Donald 
Director, Naval Nuclear Propulsion 


Originally from Norlina, N.C., Admiral Kirkland Donald graduated from tfie 
U.S. Naval Academy in 1975 with a bachelor of science in ocean 
engineering. He also holds a master’s degree in business administration 
from the University of Phoenix and is a graduate of Harvard University’s 
John F. Kennedy School of Government Senior Executive Fellows Program. 

After completing his initial nuclear power and submarine training, he served 
in USS BaWsh (SSN 681 ), USS Mariano G. Vailejo (SSBN 658), and USS 
Seahorse (SSN 669). 

Donald was Commanding Officer, USS Key Wfesf (SSN 722), from October 
1 990 to February 1 993. He served as Commander, Submarine 
Development Squadron 1 2 from August 1 995 to July 1 997. From June 2002 
to July 2003, he was assigned as Commander, Submarine Group 8; 

Commander, Submarine Force 6th Reet (CTF 69); Commander, 

Submarines Allied Naval Forces South; and Commander, Reet Ballistic 
Missile Submarine Force (CTF 164) in Naples, Italy. Most recently, he 
served as Commander, Naval Submarine Forces; Commander, Submarine Force, U.S. Atlantic Reet; 
Commander, Allied Submarine Command; and Commander, Task Forces 84 and 144 in Norfolk, Va. 

His shore assignments Include tie Pacific Reet Nuclear Propulsion Examining Board and the staff of tiie Director, 
Naval Nuclear Propulsion. He also served at the Bureau of Naval Personnel, on the Joint Staff, and as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for C4I, Resources, Requirements and Assessments, U.S. Pacific Fleet. Donald assumed his current 
duties as Director, Naval Nuclear Propulsion, on Nov. 5, 2004. 

Donald is authorized to wear the Navy Distinguished Service Medal (two awards), Defense Superior Service 
Medal, Legion of Merit with four gold stars, and the Meritorious Service Medal with one gold star, in addition to 
several ottier personal and unit awards. 
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statement of Anne Harrington 
Deputy Administrator for Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
National Nuclear Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Energy 
on the 

Fiscal Year 2013 President's Budget Request 
Before the 

House Armed Services Committee 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 

April 17, 2012 

Chairman Turner, Ranking Member Sanchez, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
opportunity to submit a statement for the record on the President's Fiscal Year 2013 budget 
request for the National Nuclear Security Administration's Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation. I 
will also share with you a brief summary of the successful achievements from the Nuclear 
Security Summit which concluded in Seoul, South Korea on March 28, 2012. 

One of our most important missions at NNSA has been to support the Administration's 
commitment to secure the most vulnerable nuclear material across the globe in four years. Our 
accomplishments in securing plutonium and highly enriched uranium around the world have 
made it significantly more difficult to acquire and traffic the materials required to make an 
improvised nuclear device, and I am proud to say that we are on track to meet our goals to 
remove or dispose of 4,353 kilograms of highly enriched uranium and plutonium in foreign 
countries, and equip approximately 229 buildings containing weapons-usable material with 
state-of-the-art security upgrades. 

The Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation budget request provides the $2.46 billion needed to 
continue these and other critical nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts. Our continued 
focus on innovative and ambitious nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts is vital. The 
threat is not gone, and the consequences of nuclear terrorism and state proliferation would be 
devastating. Detonation of a nuclear device anywhere in the world would lead to significant 
loss of life, and overwhelming economic, political, and psychological consequences. We must 
remain committed to reducing the risk of nuclear terrorism and state-based proliferation. 

But there is no silver bullet solution, which is why we will continue to implement a multi- 
layered strategy to strengthen the security of nuclear material around the world by removing or 
eliminating it when we can; consolidating and securing it, if elimination is not an option; 
reducing the civilian use of highly enriched uranium-particularly for research and medical 
isotope production-where low enriched uranium options exist or can be developed; and 
maintaining our commitment to detecting and deterring nuclear smuggling. Many of you are 
familiar with the significant contributions that NNSA's Second Line of Defense program has 
made to the worldwide effort to combat nuclear trafficking. In light of the constrained budget 
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environment that we find ourselves in, NNSA has initiated a strategic review of the program to 
evaluate what combinations of capabilities and programs make the most effective contribution 
to national security. 

We will continue to research and develop tools and technologies to detect the proliferation of 
nuclear materials as well as nuclear detonations. We will provide technical support and 
leadership to our interagency colleagues during the negotiation and implementation of arms 
control treaties, as we did with NEW START. We will expand on our ongoing efforts to 
strengthen the capabilities of our foreign partners to implement international nonproliferation 
and nuclear security norms, and support the critically important work of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. We will continue to play a supporting role in the negotiation of 
Peaceful Nuclear Cooperation Agreements (so-called 123 Agreements), which are so crucial for 
achieving our nuclear nonproliferation and trade objectives. 

The President's FY13 budget request also keeps focus on our commitment to eliminate U.S. 
excess weapons materials and supports the Mixed Oxide Fuel Fabrication Facility and Waste 
Solidification Building at the Savannah River Site in South Carolina. The $569.5 million 
committed to the MOX program and related activities this year will lead to the permanent 
elimination of enough plutonium for at least 8,500 nuclear weapons, which will be matched by 
similar commitments by the Russian Federation. We have eliminated the line item for a Pit 
Disassembly and Conversion Facility from the MOX program, opting instead for a preferred 
alternative approach to producing feedstock that is much less costly by utilizing existing 
facilities at the Savannah River Site and Los Alamos National Laboratory. 

The President's proposed budget for FY2013 provides the funding necessary to carry out all of 
these activities; however, given the current fiscal constraints on all government agencies, we 
have stepped up our efforts to identify areas where our interagency partners and other nations 
can help share the costs associated with this important work. I am pleased to report that since 
Congress granted NNSA programs the ability to accept international contributions in FY2005, 
we have received nearly S80M from Canada, the United Kingdom, Finland, South Korea, New 
Zealand, Norway, the Czech Republic, and the Netherlands. In addition, our nuclear and 
radiological security and Second Line of Defense activities with Russia have moved to a cost 
sharing basis with Russia assuming a growing share of the installation and sustainability costs of 
these projects. The full value of cost sharing with our international partners can be difficult to 
estimate precisely, but the financial, technical and diplomatic resources that they bring to these 
efforts have enabled and accelerated important nuclear security efforts and saved the U.S. 
Government millions of dollars over the last several years. 

Nowhere is the positive impact of the international collaboration more demonstrated than in 
the Nuclear Security Summit process. Last month's Nuclear Security Summit in Seoul issued a 
Communique, supported by 53 Heads of State and Government, as well as representatives of 
the IAEA and Interpol, all of which unanimously agreed that nuclear terrorism continues to be 
one of the most challenging threats to international security. Countries not only reported on 
their very substantial accomplishments since the Washington Nuclear Security Summit in 2010, 
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they pledged additional actions to strengthen the IAEA; securing, accounting for, and 
consolidating nuclear materials; securing radioactive sources; enhancing the security of 
materials in transport; combating illicit trafficking; improving nuclear forensics capabilities; 
fostering a nuclear security culture through education and training; protecting sensitive 
information and enhancing cyber security measures; and engaging in international cooperation 
to achieve all of these goals. NNSA has been and will continue to be at the forefront of 
supporting efforts in all of these areas. 

Every country attending the Summit announced its accomplishments in a number of critical 
areas. Each statement in its own right was significant, but taken together they constitute a 
tremendous leap forward in the global effort to prevent nuclear terrorism. These achievements 
would not have been accomplished in such a short amount of time without the high-level 
attention that President Obama and his counterparts have focused on this issue. Some of the 
most impressive accomplishments announced at the Summit included: the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada working together to remove all HEU from Mexico; the United States, 

Russia, and Ukraine announcing the removal of the final HEU from Ukraine; and the removal of 
all plutonium from Sweden to the United States. As a result of these shipments, 21 countries 
have now been cleaned out of all HEU and Plutonium. It took 13 years to remove all HEU from 
13 countries prior to the President's April 2009 Prague speech announcing the 4-Year Effort. 
With the momentum of the Nuclear Security Summit process, 8 additional countries have been 
cleaned out of HEU and Plutonium, bringing the total to 21 countries. 

A key to our efforts to reduce the threat of nuclear terrorism is minimizing the civilian use of 
HEU. Our agreement with Belgium, France, and the Netherlands to eliminate the use of HEU in 
medical isotopes production while concurrently assuring the reliable supply of these isotopes to 
patients in need, makes a meaningful contribution to this effort. The President also announced 
a previously secret program with Russia and Kazakhstan to remediate vulnerable nuclear 
material from the former Semipalatinsk Test Site. In addition, there were several key illicit 
trafficking deliverables, including the creation of counter nuclear smuggling teams in countries 
such as Jordan and a counter nuclear smuggling center of excellence in Lithuania. Finally, 
nearly 20 countries also ratified key nuclear security and nuclear terrorism treaties: the 
Convention on the Physical Protection of Nuclear Materials (CPPNM) and the International 
Convention on the Suppression of Acts of Nuclear Terrorism (ICSANT). There is much more to 
add, but this hopefully gives you a flavor of the positive and constructive framework that the 
Nuclear Security Summit process provides. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity to provide this statement 
for the record to the committee on NNSA's contributions to nuclear security. Working in 
concert with other U.S. government programs and partners around the world, we are making 
concrete contributions to reducing the risk of nuclear terrorism and building a more secure 
future. Thank you for the tremendous support that our programs have enjoyed over the years 
from this Committee and the Congress. I welcome any questions you may have. 
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Anne Harrington 



Anne Harrington was sworn in as Deputy Administrator for Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation for 
the National Nuclear Security Administration in October 201 0. Previously, Ms. Harrington was 
the Director of the U.S, National Academy of Sciences Committee on International Security and 
Arms Control (CISAC) a position she held from March 2005 to October 2010, While at CISAC, 
she managed several key studies on a variety of nonproliferation, threat reduction and other 
nuclear security issues, including: Global Security Engagement: A New Model for Cooperative 
Threat Reduction (2009); Future of the Nuclear Security Environment in 201 5 (2009); , 
Internationalization of the Nuclear Fuel Cycle: Goals, Strategies, and Challenges (2008, joint 
report with Russian Academy of Sciences); and English-Chinese Chinese-English Nuclear 
Security Glossary (2008, produced jointly with the Chinese Scientists Group for Arms Control). 

Ms. Harrington served for 1 5 years in the U.S, Department of State, where she was Acting 
Director arxi Deputy Director of the Office of Proliferation Threat Reduction and a senior U.S. 
gowrnment expert on nonproliferation and cooperative threat reduction. She has dedicated 
much of her government career to developing policy and implementing programs aimed at 
preventing the proliferation of WMD and missile expertise in Russia and Eurasia, and also 
launched similar efforts Iraq and Libya. 

Her State Department assignments include serving as the U.S. senior coordinator for efforts to 
redirect former Soviet WMD/missile experte 1 993-1 998. She was based in Moscow from 1 991 
to 1 993, where she was the Senior Advisor to the U.S. Delegation to the International Science 
and Technology Center (ISTC) Preparatory Committee and Science Analyst at the U.S, 
Embassy in Moscow. She was instrumental in negotiating the agreements that established the 
ISTC arri the Science and Technology Center in Ukraine (STCU), and the agreement between 
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the United States and Kazakhstan for the secure storage of spent fuel and safe shutdown of the 
Aktau BN-350 breeder reactor. 

She was selected to attend the National Defense University’s National War College in 2002- 
2003, where she was also a research fellow and authored the paper, “Reducing the Threat from 
Biological Weapons: Perspectives on U.S. Policy," Ms. Harrington has been author or co-author 
on a number of papers on countering biological threats. 

Ms. Harrington graduated with a bachelor’s of arts degree from St. Lawrence University, an M.A. 
from the University of Michigan, and an M.S, from the National Defense University National War 
College. She has two children, Meredith and Owen Lynch, 
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Statement of Dr. Paul J. Hommert 
President and Director 
Sandia National Laboratories 

Committee on Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 
United States House of Representatives 
April 17, 2012 


introduction 

Chairman Turner, Ranking Member Sanchez, and distingiushcd members of the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Strategic Forces, thank you for the opporranity to testify. I am Paul 
Hommert, President and Director of Sandia National Laboratories. Sandia is a multiprogram 
national securitjr laboratoty- owned by the United States CJovernment and operated by Sandia 
Corporation ' for the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA). 

Sandia is one of the tliree NNSA laboratories with responsibility for stockpile stewardship and 
annual assessment of the nation’s nuclear weapons. Within the U.S. nuclear weapons enterprise, 
Sandia is unitjuely responsible for the systems engineering and integration of the nuclear weapons in 
the stockpile and for the design, development, qualiticadon, sustainment, and retirement of 
nonnuclear components of nuclear weapons. While nuclear weapons represent Sandia’s core 
mission, the science, technology, and engineering capabilities required to support this mission 
position us to support other aspects of national security' as well. Indeed, there is natural, increasingly 
significant synergy between our core mission and our broader national security work. ’Phis broader 
role involves research and development in nonproliferation, counterterrorism, energy security, 
defense, and homeland security. 

My statement today w'ill provide an update since my testiraony of March 30, 2011, before the 
Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Strategic Forces. Starting from an overall perspective of 
the nuclear weapons program and the challenges facing us since the end of the Cold War, I will refer 
CO the following major issues: (1) modernization programs with emphasis on the BSl life Extension 
Program (LEP), (2) U.S. nuclear stockpile assessment, (3) status of the capability: base needed to 
support our mission, (4) nonproliferaiion, (5) broader national security work, (6) workforce, and 
(7) governance. These issues will be victved within the context of the Administration’s request to 
Congress for the Fi' 2013 budget and t)f the appropriated F'i’ 2012 budget. 


Major Points of This Testimony 

1. For the nuclear weapons enterprise to meet the B61 LEP scope and schedule as decided by tlie 
Nuclear Weapons Council in December 2011, it is essential that the funding levels in the 
President’s FY 201 J hudffl Kei^iies! to Congna be authorized and appropriated. In addition. 


' Sandia Corporation is a subsidiary of the Lockheed Martin Corporation under Department of Energy prime 
contract no. r)E-AC04-94AL8500G. 
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funding disruptions that could result from a FY 2013 continuing resoludon would have an 
almost immediate impact on our ability to meet the FY 2019 first produedon unit schedule for 
the LEP. Therefore, if the schedule is to be met, plans for uninterrupted execudon under a 
possible continuing resolution will be needed. 

2. The schedule and scope of the B61 LEP relate to strong technical drivers, wliich are discussed in 
my September 201 1 annual stockpile assessment letter. 1 recommend that members read the 
letter, and I welcome the opportunity to discuss it in an appropriate venue. 

3. Beyond the B61 LEP, further planning is needed to determine the details of the modernization 
activides consistent the 2010 NuckarPosi«re Revietv framework. The planning update needs 
to reficcf the current plutonium strategy, improved understanding of modernization costs, and 
technical state of the stockpile; it also needs to be consistent unth overall fiscal constraints. We 
are supporring Department of Defense (DoD) and NNSA planning efforts currently under^’ay. 

4. I am encouraged by the recent discussion concerning governance of the NNSA laboratories. In 
my view, reinvigoradng the govcrnmcnt-o^xTicd and contractor-operated model, which implies 
government oversight at the strategic rather than transacdonal level, offers the potenda! for 
improvements in operational performance, contractor accountability, and cost-effeedveness at 
the laboratories, \r*ith attendant cost savings on the federal side. 


Perspective of the Nuclear Weapons Program 

It is my view that we have entered a new era for the U.S. nuclear deterrent. The nuclear weapons 
enterprise must address for the first time the follounng imperatives: modernizing the. nuclear 
weapons stockpile, which depends critically on the use and continued advancement of the tools of 
stev^’ardship, upgrading production infrastruemre in a targeted manner, and maintaining the current 
stockpile tlirough a modernization transition period. Such an environment creates funding demands 
not seen in recent decades, and it will require risk-based prioritizarion of the program, along with 
continued emphasis on strong program management and cost-effectiveness. 

Tlie current nuclear stockpile was largely developed, produced, and tested in the 1970s and 
1980s, during the Cold War. It was the time of the arms race, as new nuclear systems were 
frequently being developed and fielded. 

After the 1 992 moratorium on underground testing, the nuclear weapons program went into its 
next phase, sciencc-bascd stockpile stewardship. Tlie ad\*anced tools and deeper scientific 
understanding we developed in that period have been applied to our annual assessment of the 
stockpile, to stockpile maintenance activities such as replacement of limited-life components, and to 
the qualification of the W76-1 LEP. Science-based stockpile stewardship has been successful in 
generating the required scientific competenaes and resources and attracting talented staff, but it was 
not accompanied by a broad-based effort to modernize the nuclear arsenal. 

Now, some 20 years after the end of the Eold War, we have a stockpile that has become 
significantly smaller and older. Considering the average age (27 years) of the stockpile and our 
insights into the stockpile, we have clearly reached a point at which wc must conduct full-scale 
engineering development and related production activities to modernize the nuclear arsenal. This 
work can be accomplished only by relying on the tools of stewardship and a revitalized, 
appropriately sized production capability. Let me restate that, in my view, the nuclear weapons 
enterprise has never before faced the combined need to modernize the stockpile, address production 
infrastructure, and further stewardship wliile sustainii^ major elements of the current stockpile. 
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llie new era of the nuclear deterrent is guided by the strategic framework for U.S. nuclear 
weapons policy outlined in the 2010 NmlearPoslun Review and associated documents, such as the 
FV’ 2012 Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan. However, in the past year, several factors have 
required further detailed planning to confidendy establish the basis for sustaining and modernizing 
our nuclear deterrent. These factors include changes in the plutonium strategy, a deeper 
understanding of modernization costs, and the technical state of the stockpile. As we move forward, 
we must have a clear understanding and broad agreement about the vision for our stockpile 20 years 
from now. That vision must be robust in the face of current and future treaty obligations, evolving 
policy direction, stockpile technical realities, our infrastructure capabilities, and fiscal constraints. 

1 believe such a vision is emerging, and we are actively supporting the DoD and NNSA as they work 
through this planning. Simultaneously, we are ensuring that Sandia is positioned to fulfill its 
responsibilities in support of the nation’s nuclear deterrent. We are confident in our ability to do so. 


Budget Overview 

I am pleased to report that the appropriated FY 2012 budget will allow Sandia to both complete 
the 6.2A cost study for the B61 LEP and initiate full-scale engineering development at a pace 
consistent with a PA’ 2019 first production unit. In this context, I wish to extend my thanks to the 
key authorization and appropriation committees of Congress for having approved reprogramming 
of FA' 2012 funds to achieve the. full budget level required to complete our work. Without 
reprogramming, staffing would have been impacted at a number of nuclear weapons enterprise sites, 
including Sandia. In my view, FY 2013 is cnrical to sustaining modernization at the schedule and 
scope required by recent Nuclear Weapons Council decisions and the overall framework of the 
IS m-lear Posture Renew. Within this section, I will focus on key elements required for Sandia to execute 
its near- and long-tenn responsibilities and the manner in w'hich the X‘Y 201d Budget Request to 
Congress reflects diose requirements. 

The BSl Ufe Extension Program 

Sandia supports the Administration’s FY 2013 Budget Request to Congress, which addresses funding 
for the B61 life extension. If fully appropriated, the PY' 2013 site splits for Sandia protadc the 
necessary budget growth that permits Sandia to meet program requirements. FY 2013 is crucial for 
the B61 as all component designs must be brought to a level that ensures successful system 
qualification on the path to FY 2019. W'e will complete detailed cost estimates for the required scope 
of the B61 program in June of this year; liowever, from work we completed in 201 1 , we know with 
high confidence that the level of funding included in the FT 2013 budget reque.st is commensurate 
with the technology maturation and integration that must be conducted in I'Y 2013 in order to meet 
the required schedule. 

Last year I testified that the B61 LEP would complete the cost estimation for the full-scope B61 
I.EP in FY 2011. Indeed, a detailed cost study was completed on schedule that met all the DoD and 
NNSA objective requirements. As it became clear that the cost of meeting all objective requirements 
with delivery in FY' 2017 w'ould exceed near-term resource availability, the B61 LEP system design 
team was directed to examine reduced-scope options, which meet a renegotiated set of threshold 
requirements that would represent acceptable risk for the weapon system going forward. This work 
led to the scope accepted by the Nuclear Weapons Council in December 201 1, which reduces the 
cost of the program w'hile ensuring a modernized B61 that meets militaiy threshold requirements 
and addresses technical concerns expressed in my annual stockpile assessment letter from 
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September 201 1 . While I strongly support this scope, it is important to recogni7:c that the new 
program does have increased risk resulting from the partial reuse of components and the loss of 
schedule margin. ITie schedule is now driven t^htly by technical realities in the current system. The 
reuse of certain components further heightens the importance of a robust sur.'eillance program. 

I cannot emphasize enough the significance of timely funding authorization and appropriation. 
Consistent, predictable multiyear funding is vital for the FY 2019 B61-12 first production unit as it 
aliow's for the seamless progression of development, qualification, and produedon and for 
development of the necessary’ workforce. Plans for uninterrupted execudon under a possible 
condnuing resoludon in FY 2013 viiil be needed if the schedule is to be met. And the success of the 
B61 LEP also requires the necessary support for the nuclear explosive package agency (I .os Alamos 
National Laborator}^) and the produedon complex. 

I'he B61 LEP represents the largest nuclear weapon product development effort that the nuclear 
weapons complex has undertaken since the 1970s, an effort roughly three times that of the \X76 
Trident !l SI .BM warhead LLP, wliich is now in production. We recognize that the funding levels 
required at Sandia for this program are significant. Therefore, we are focused on efforts to reduce 
cost o\"cr the life of the program and to manage with full transparency and commitment to program 
rigor. Examples of our efforts include (1) actions we have taken to reduce, by over $1 billion, labor 
costs associated with Laboratory-wide pension and medical care over the coming decade, 

(2) maximum leverage we have sought from other weapon development efforts and from the work 
we do for other federal agencies, and (3) consistent use of the tools of stewardship to reduce the 
costs of weapon qualification by comparison v-ith historical efforts. Tluoughout this program, we 
will continue to seek further cost efficiencies. For example, the governance reform efforts being 
considered also afford the opportunity for further savings. 

My last comment on the B61 program has to do \\ith staffing. For this life extension, we have 
now approximately 30 product realization teams working to complete the Weapon Development 
and Cost Report and being prepared to initiate full-scale engineering design of components and 
subsystems upon entry into Phase 6.3. We aggressively staffed this program in FY 2011 to 
accomplish our objectives on the current schedule. In July 2010, we had a core of approximately 
80 staff on the B61 project. By the end of FY 201 1 , we had staffed to more than 500. This group 
includes experienced weapon designers, individuals with design and program management 
experience from other large non-nuclear-weapon programs at Sandia, and many new professionals 
who represent the fiiturc intellccruaJ base of our deterrent. It has been a challenge to assemble this 
team, but we have done so. Major instabilities in funding will make it difficult to keep this team 
stable and will lead to amplified schedule and cost impacts if we need to periodicajly reassemble the 
team. 

Further fVlodernszatiort Efforts 

The B61 LEP is one in a scries of programs with timelines extending to 2035 that have been 
documented in the FY 2012 Stockpik Stewardship and Mam^ment Pian. Among them are the W88 
iViteration (ALT), the modernization of elements of our ballistic missile capabilities, and a possible 
weapon system associated with long-range stand-off delivery vehicles. 

Sandia is pursiting work on the W88 ALT, which invoKxs replacing the Arming, I'uzing, and 
Finng (AF&F) system and other nonnuclear components. The W88 ALT is scheduled for first 
production unit in December 2018, driven by the overall Na\w program and schedule, components 
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reaching their end of life, the need for additional surveillance quantities, and alignment with the 
common fuze developed for the Air Force for the W87. 

The Nuclear Posture recommended “initiating a study of LEP options for the \X78 ICBM 
warhead, including the possibilitv’ of using the resulting warhead also on SLBMs to reduce the 
number of warhead types” (p. xiv). A larger vision of an interoperable set of ballistic warheads has 
matured since the release of the Nuclear Posture Pmew two years ago; this approach will support a 
more flexible, responsh^e, resilient stockpile for an uncertain future. Indeed, the Phase 6.1 concept 
assessment study for this modernization effort is nearing completion, and Sandia pro'vdded the 
warhead systems engineering and integration. We are fully leveraging the work we have done over 
the past several years on modular warhead architectures and adaptable nonnuclear components, 
including a recent study focused on a modular AF5cF design. 

By being adaptable to several weapon systems, our modular AF&F approach leads to significant 
cost satfings. Using an envelope of the requirements for the W78, W'88, and \T87, our study 
concluded that the modular AF&F approach is technically feasible. WBilc the modular AF&F 
cannot be identical in each weapon system because the nuclear explosive package is different, it can 
be designed to be adaptable, with many common components and common technologies. In each 
life extension, we vfill also make appropriate improvements in safet}’’ and security, which are enabled 
in part by miniaturization of electronics. Sa^fings in weight and volume, at a premium in reentr}? 
systems, can be used for those additional safety and security features. The results of the W78 LEP 
Phase 6.1 concept assessment study are planned for briefing to the Nuclear Weapons Council 
Standing and Safety Committee later this year. 

Stockpile SyrveUfance and Assessment 

Stockpile surveillance and assessment play a crucial role in assuring the nuclear deterrent. 
Findings from conducting this program provide us with knowledge about the safety, security, and 
reliability of the stockpile, pro\ide the technical basis for our annual stockpile assessment reported 
to the President of the United States through the annual assessment process, and inform decisions 
about required elements of the LHPs and their timelines. 

Multiple drivers heighten the importance of the surveillance program. Among them are the 
following: an unprecedented age of the stockpile, which includes many subsystems that were not 
originally designed for extended life; smaller stockpile numbers; and for at least the next twenty 
years, surveillance of a stockpile tiiat will contain simultaneously both our oldest weapons and life- 
extended weapons, which must be examined for possible birth defects and for further aging of 
reused components. 

If fully appropriated, the FY 2013 site splits for Sandia provide the. resources to meet our Ifighcst 
priority surveOiance needs, which include conducting planned system tests — both flight and 
kborarory tests — but they limit the pace at which wc can implement additional component tests and 
develop new diagnostics needed to improve our predictive capabilities, 'llicsc predictive capabilities, 
which provide a better understanding of margins, uncertainties, and trends, are needed to ensure 
lead rimes necessary to respond to aging issues that would have the potential to reduce stockpile 
safety, .security, or rehabiUty. To mininfize the risk to the stockpile, given the realities of the current 
fiscal emfironment, wc are implementing a risk-based prioritization of our surveillance activities. 
Success in diis important area veili require continued strong budget support in the out-years. 
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Essential Infrastructure and Capabilities 

Sandia's capabilities are essential ro its full life cycle responsibilities for the stockpile: from 
exploratory concept definition to design, development, qualification, testing, and ultimately to 
ongoing stockpile surveillance and assessment. I^t me point out a few examples. 

The NNSA complex transformation plan designated Sandia as the Major Environmental Test 
Center of Excellence for the entire nuclear w'eapons program. Our facilities and equipment m tliis 
area are extensive: (1) twenty" test facilities at Sandia; (2) the Tonopah Test itange in Nevada; and 
P) the Weapon Evaluation Test Laboratory in Amarillo, Texas. We use envtironmcntal test 
capabilities to simulate the full range of mechanical, theitnal, electrical, explosive, and radiation 
environments that nuclear weapons must withstand, including those associated with po.stulated 
accident scenarios. In addition to these experimental and test facilities, Sandia’s high-performance 
computing capabilities are vital tools for our mission responsibilities in stockpile surveillance, 
certification, and qualification, and they hav'e proved to be indispensable in our broader national 
security w'ork. 

I am very pleased that funding for the completion of the Test Capabilities Revitalization Phase 2 
is included in tlie Administration’s PT' 2013 budget request for weapons activities. This funding will 
enable us to renovate our suite of mechanical environment test facilities, which are essential to 
support the design and qualification of the B61 life extension and subsequent life extensions. 

The Administration’s FY 201 3 budget request also includes funding for the initial Tonopah Test 
Range upgrades in recognition of this facility being an essential mission requirement. However, 
sustained investment over multiple years is necessary to complete the required scope of the 
upgrades. Development flight tests will be conducted at the I'onopah d’est Range for the B61 life 
extension. 

I am equally pleased that the new budget request addresses the beginning of a recapitalization 
program for our silicon fabrication facility, the requirements for which I addressed in my testimony 
last year. I will restate that Sandia .stewards for the nuclear weapons program, as well as for the 
Department of Energy’s (DOE’s) nonproliferation payloads, the microelectronics research and 
fabrication facility, where we design and fabricate an array of unique microelectronics, specialty 
optical components, and microclectromechanical system devices. The FY 2013 budget request 
includes funding for the fust year of a 4-year program that will recapitalize the tooling and 
equipment in our silicon fabrication facility, much of w'hich dates back about 1 5 years in an industry' 
where technology changes almost every 2 years. For complerion of the program, commitment to 
multiyear funding is required. Recapitalization will reduce the risk for delivering the B61 LEP and 
ensure production of the radiation-hardened components requited by the W88 ALT and all future 
reentry system LEPs. .As we go forward on modernization, our microelectronics fabrication 
facilities, which form the basis of our trusted foundry', w41! be critical to ensuring the integrity of our 
supply chain. 

Nonproliferation 

Sandia’s portfolio of nonproliferation activities contains a full array of programs aimed at 
combanng the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Working coUaboratively with Los 
Alamos and Lawrence Livermore national laboratories and several other DOE laboratories, wc are 

a developing technologies to “convert, remove, and protect” nuclear and radiological 
materials that could be used in nuclear and radiological weapons, 
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© conducting international work for material protection, 

© increasing effectiveness in large-scale field experimentation for nonproliferation test 
monitoring and arms control, 

© ensuring that the on-orbit satellite program meets current requirements and adapts to 
future monitoring challenges, 

© developing ground-based systems for more effective seismic monitoring; 

© enabling other countries to develop nuclear security centers of excellence, and 
® conducting international work in support of cooperative threat reduction programs. 

In addition to working with other laboratories, we are engaging globally with international 
partners in more than 100 countnes to reduce the threat of proliferation. 

Our priman- customers for this work are the NNSA, Department of Slate, and DoD. As a 
general comment, I will slate dial nonproliferation funding has shown stability at Sandia. The 
Administration’s FY 20 1 i Budget Bequest to Confess continues diat trend, with budget increases in 
certain areas and reductions in others. I am pleased to see balanced increases both in the 
technologies that respond to immediate national security needs and in the R&D necessary to sustain 
the flexibility to meet future national security requirements. In parricular, the long lead time for 
satellite monitoring systems requires a sustained commitment to leading-edge R&D. This budget 
demonstrates that commitment and will enable the national labs to attract “the best and the 
brightest,” 'who are eager to partiapate in exciting R&D projects with an enduring impact on U.S. 
and global security. 

Synergy between Our Nuclear Weapons Mission and Broader National Security Work 

Today's national security challenges are highly diverse. The NNSA laboratories are contributing 
solutions CO the complex national security challenges. Indeed, as mentioned in the Fy 2011 Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Plan Siomnary^ “while NNSA nuclear weapons activities are dearly focused 
on the strategic deterrence aspects of the NNSA mission, they also inform and support 'with critical 
capabilities other aspects of national security” (p. 7). In turn, to sustain and sharpen these 
competendes, Sandia relies on its broader national security vtotk 'Yht symbiotic relationship 
between the nuclear weapon mission and broader national security missions prevents insularity and 
creates a challenging, vigorous scientific and engineering emtironment that attracts and retains the 
new talent that we. need. Such an environment is essential to succeed against the challenges we now 
face. The following example highlights the way in which this symbiotic relationship works. 

Sandia has led the development of real-time processing and high performance-to-volume ratio 
technologies for synthetic aperture radar (SAR). Both technologies were made possible by our 
extensive desigti and devdopment work for radars for nuclear weapon fuzing. The technologies 
have been leveraged and are currently used by the DoD. Hie extensive SAR work has sharpened our 
radar design competencies and kept Sandia aligned with advances in radar technology^ such avS. radio- 
frequency integrated circuits. We arc now applying these modem technologies to the design of the 
replacement radar for the B61 LEP and the W88 ALT. 

This symbiotic relationship enables leveraging not only capabilities and technologies, but also 
engineering practices and processes. One of these areas with direct application across business areas 
and customers is cost management A new cost management process was developed and 
successfully implemented during our work on fuze development for the U.S. Navy. Once work was 
delivered within the Navy’s cost targets, many of the staff transitioned to work on the large satellite 
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programs, where addirional processes were developed for cost and change control Once again, after 
delivery of expected results, many of those same steff transitioned onto NNSA’s current LEPs, 
including the B61 LEP. lliis synergistic rotation of staff across business areas and the lessons 
learned from a diverse set of customers and programs have created an emdronment of cost control 
and provided a set of cost management processes and practices that are now being implemented on 
NNSA’s current programs. In a climate of fiscal responsibility, Sandia is finding innovative solutions 
to control cost. 

’] oday it is no longer imaginable that the kboratories could deliver consistently on the 
commitments to the nuclear weapons program without the synergistic interagency work that attracts 
top talent, hones our skills, and provides stability through the nuclear weapons program cycles. 
Government commitment for the broad nadonal security w'ork of the iaboratones is essential for the 
United States to ensure the preeminence of our nuclear w^eapons and to enable multidisciplinar)- 
technical solutions to other complex and high-risk national securin' challenges. 

Workforce 

Our talented people are our most fundamental capability. Given the scope and nature of our 
work, it is mandator}' to continue attracting, retaining, and training a highly capable workforce 
committed to “exceptional service in the national interest.” To do so, we must (1) ensure that our 
work is aligned with the national purpose; (2) create a climate of innovation and creativity that 
inspires our workforce; and (3) create a balanced work environment that is both responsive to the 
fiscal realities of our times and attractive to the talented staff we need in the future. 

At Sandia, we have been proactive about hiring new staff into the weapons program, as 
experienced staff retired. 71ie modemizatian program pro\'ides opportunities for the new technical 
staff to work closely with our experienced designers: from advanced concept development to 
component design and qualification, and ultimately to the production and fielding of nuclear 
weapon systems. Since the beginning of I*T 2010, we have hired approximately 300 outstanding 
advanced-degree scientists and engineers directly into the weapons program as we execute 
moderiiization. Of these, well over one-half are essentially new graduates anxious to begin their 
careers working on the nation’s nuclear deterrent. It is very important that we provide individuals 
such as these with an environment where they can undertake the multiyear learning it takes to 
technically steward the nation’s nuclear stockpile now and into the future. Indeed, in the end, the 
nation’s deterrent rests upon the strength of out people. We have a new generation of scientists and 
engineers prepared to take on that challenge now that wc have entered the modernization era, but 
we must strive to provide the stability, focus, and national commitment chat enable their 
success. 

As I testified last year before the Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Strategic I'orces and 
as I stated above, fiscal realities have forced us to reduce costs by addressing the funding liabilities in 
our pension program, restructuring the healthcare benefits, and simplifying internal processes. All 
these actions were necessary, but they can go no further without compromising our ability to attract 
and retain. 

Governance 

Finally, I would like to state that I am much encouraged by the recent broad discussion around 
NNSA’s oversight of the national security laboratories. Future improvements, as recommended by 
the National Academy of Sciences study “Observations on NNSA’s Management and Oversight of 
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the Nuclear Security Enterprise” will allow us to reinvest needed resources back into the mission. 

A strategic oversight model is needed, which will bring to the forefront the need for such 
governance principles as mission clarity, commitment to using the robust construct of federally 
funded research and development centers, and commitment to the full use of the government- 
owned and contractor-operated model. 

We understand that effective government oversight of our operations is essential. However, 

I am concerned that the magnitude and detailed level of our current oversight model can impede our 
efforts to continually improve our safety, security, environmental, and cost performance. It is also 
not evident that the oversight model under wliich the NNSA laboratories operate is comparable to 
that of other federally funded entities engaged in similar work. I encourage the Administration and 
Congress to consider improvements in this area. 


Conclusions 

As stated in the 2010 Nttckar Poslurs Revieiir, “as long as nuclear weapons exist, the United States 
win maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal” (p. iii). Having embarked on the new era 
of the nuclear deterrent, we arc guided by the strategic framework for U.S. nuclear weapons policy 
outlined in the 2010 Nac/sar Posture Kevieiu and associated documents, such as the bT 2012 Stockpile 
Stewardship and Management Plan. However, in the past year, several factors have required further 
detailed planning to confidendy establish the basis for sustaining and modernizing our nuclear 
deterrent. .Among these factors are changes in the plutonium strategy, a deeper understanding of 
modernization costs, and the technical state of the stockpile. As we move forward, wc must have a 
clear understanding and broad agreement about the vision for our stockpile 20 years into the future. 
I believe such a vision is emerging, and we are actively supporting the DoD and NNSA in their 
planning efforts. Simultaneously, wc are ensunng that Sandia is positioned to fulBll its 
responsibilities in support of the nation’s nuclear deterrent. We are confident in our ability to do so. 

Sandia supports the Administration’s FY2013 Budget Request to Congress. Seamless progression of 
development, qualification, and production on the B61 IJiP requires funds appropriated in a timely 
manner in FY 2013 and all subsequent years to meet the goal of a first production unit in FY 2019. 
Our commitment to the demanding and solemn responsibility for stockpile modernization, 
stewardship, and annual assessment is unwavering. It also come,s with an obligation to be .second to 
none in science and engineering and to steward the nation’s resources efficientiy. Sandia is 
committed to fulfilling its service to the nation with excellence and judicious cost management. 

And the fact that the three national security laboratory directore were imtited to submit their written 
statements today is a dear indication of the leadership role of Congress in authorizing a sound path 
forward for U.S. nuclear deterrence. 
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Chairman Turner. Ranking Member Sanchez, and Members of the Committee, tliank you for the 
opportunity to provide a statement for the record. 

I am Dr. Charles McMillan. Director of Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL). My 29-year 
commitment to America's nuclear weapons program encompasses over two decades of service at 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL) and six years at Los Alamos. Following the 
moratorium on nuclear testing. 1 participated in the di.scussions that helped establish Stockpile 
Stewardship. 

Since 1 assumed leadership at Los Alamos almost a year ago. it has become clear that our nation 
faces a difficult budget situation, and hard choices must be made. I am proud of the way that the 
men and women of Los Alamos have played their role in helping to meet these challenges with 
professionalism and innovation. Through dilficult times, they are maintaining a focus that is 
delivering on the Laboratory's mission. 1 look forward to working with you as we continue 
delivering national security science in both the present and the future by making challenging 
investment decisions- while keeping faith wdth a workforce that has demonstrated career-long 
dedication to the service of our nation. 

I continue to believe that the direction laid out in the Nuclear Posture Review and the 12,51 
Report provides an appropriate and technically sound course. Tliese documents outline a 
consistent plan that, if implemented, would do the work necessary to support the nation’s 
stockpile through modernization of our nuclear infrastructure and a warhead life extension 
program (LEP). 

Now. because of changes in budget and policy priorities, I am concerned that we do not yet have 
a clear path forward for meeting all of our commitments to the stockpile. 

NNSA governance will play a key role in determining both our eflicicncy and effectiveness as 
we address looming mission and budget challenges. In my view', a strong partnership between 
NNSA and the laboratories, building on the full opportunities afforded by our status as Federally 
Funded Research and Development Centers (FFRDC), can serve to reestablish the trust that has 
been a source of solutions in previous challenges. 


1 



Governance 


The National Academy of Sciences (NAS) report on oversight ofthe NNSA labs is the latest in a 
series of reports that has highlighted governance issues for the laboratories: governance that is 
characterized by a lack of trust, burdensome oversight, and structural flaws. The issues they 
identified in their report ring true in my experience at the Laboratory. 

"‘An erosion of trust on both sides of the relationship shapes the oversight and operation ofthe 
laboratories. Tliis in turn has resulted in an excessive reliance on operational formality in 
important aspects of Laboratory operations, including the conduct of science and engineering..." 
(NAS report, page 23, emphasis added) 

[n my view, we have become so focused on operational formality that we risk losing sight of the 
reasons why the Government-Owned. Contractor-Operated (GOCO) business arrangements were 
created in the first place. Our common objective is to safely maintain the stockpile using best 
business practices; operational formality is a means to that end. As the NAS report states, this 
formality can be a mismatch when applied to creative activities .such as science and engineering 
(report, page 24). 

1 agree with the report’s statements on oversight: 

•f . .the NNSA. Congress, and top management of llie Laboratories recognize that .safety and 
security systems at the Laboratories have been strengthened to the point vvliere they no longer 
need special attention. NNSA and Laboratory management should explore ways by which the 
administrative, safety, and security costs can be reduced, so that they not impose an 
excessive burden on essential S&E activities.” (NAS recommendation 5-1, page 31, emphasis 
added) 


'While NNSA had an auspicious beginning, the promise of .semi-autonomy has not yet been 
fulfilled. Duplication and overlap remain between DOE and NNSA regulations and guidance. As 
an e.xample, the DOE Office of Health. Safely, and Security (HSS) still plays a significant role in 
NNSA-- despite NNSA having its own regulations and guidance. 


Structural issues continue to be a challenge for NNSA: 

"The 2001 Foster Panel report reiterated the points it made in its previous report, 
emphasizing that the Secretary of Energy must remove the unnecessary duplication of staff in 
such areas as security, environmental oversight, safety, and resource management." (NAS 
report, page 5 1 ) 

The weapons laboratories are FFRDCs that serve as trusted, independent advisers to the 
government on complex technical issues— foremost among these being nuclear weapons. For 
much of the last decade, 1 have seen a trend within NNSA toward treating the laboratories more 
like traditional contractors rather than fully employing the capabilities they offer the government 
through the special FFRDC relationship (FAR 35.017). 



A maturing model between the labs and NNSA would include the ability to work within a 
framework to accomplish goals established by policies set by Congress and the Administration. 
Changing the type of oversight from transactional to strategic can lead to a smaller bureaucracy, 
and thus reduce the size of the infrastructure needed to respond to that bureaucracy. 

In the last few months, the NNSA leadership has begun to reengage the lab directors in 
substantive dialogue on program priorities. This is a first step toward reestablishing the type of 
trust that was necessary to create the stcw'ardship program. Many steps remain if we are to meet 
the challenge of the next decade: modernizing the stockpile at a pace that exceeds our past 
experience. 

There are examples of increasing burden and in other cases where there is a glimmer of hope. 1 
mention two of the latter. 

• The Office of Defense Nuclear Security (DNS) has worked to balance the need for robust 
security with the reality of .shrinking federal security budgets. The DNS engages 
individual sites to understand programntatic needs and then develops a solid approach 
that allows work to be accomplished within a well-defined risk envelope. 

• In recent months, we have worked with our colleagues at the Los Alamos Site Office to 
develop a risk-based framework for evaluating computer system security and 
streamlining documentation required to operate these systems. This framework may 
reduce a bookshelf of documentation to a single binder. 

While these examples illustiate positive steps to reduce administrative costs, they remain the 
exception in a system that has become moribund over many years. Studies such as those cited 
above have examined structural options for NNSA; all have merit, none are perfect. Whichever 
path we adopt for the future governance of the laboratories, it is essential that all relevant 
branches of government are aligned to ensure it.s success. 

Nuclear Infrastructure 


The existing Chemistry and Metallurgy Research (CMR) facility at Los Alamos is 60 years old. 
sits on a seismic fault, and. as the Congressional Commission on the Strategic Posture of the 
United States said in 2009. “is already well past the end of its planned life.” The facility is 
unable to meet the liigh-volume analysis needed to meet the Department of Defense (DoD) 
expectation of 50 to 80 newly manufactured pits per year. Three w ings of CMR's six have been 
closed because of their location over the fault and to reduce risk. At the direction of NNSA, we 
are preparing to retire the facility in 2019. 

The decision to defer construction of the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement- 
Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) leaves the United States with no known capability to make 50 to 
80 newly-produced pits on the timescales planned for stockpile modernization. This will affect 
our path forward on the W78 LEP. 
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Let me be very clear: Cb4RR-NF is not a manufacturing facility for pits. It fulfills a critical 
mission in supporting the analytical chemistry and metallurgy needed to certify that the 
plutonium used in the stockpile meets basic material requirements. The ability at CMRR-NF to 
quickly analyze and characterize special nuclear materials — to know where they were made, 
their purity, and their chemical and mechanical properties — also underpins our work for the 
nation in non-proliferation, counter-terrorism, and treaty verification missions. Pit production 
occurs and will continue in Building PF-4 at Los Alamos. CMRR-NF was designed to provide 
needed capacity for materials characterization, waste staging and shipment, non-destructive 
assay, and vault storage. In the absence ofCMRR-NF, the limited floor space in PF-4 must be 
used to address these functions, albeit at reduced levels. 

At the direction of NNSA, we are in the process of completing a 60-da\ analysis of existing 
plutonium capabilities within the Radiation Laboratory Utility Office Building (RLUOB) at Los 
Alamos. Superblock at Livermore, and other sites. Because of our limited plutonium 
infrastructure, investments that are not in the current plan will be required to produce even 20 to 
30 pits per year using all of these facilities. In this study. LANL is examining accelerating the 
removal of material from the vault in PF-4, expanding the capability of RLUOB, and 
constructing a system to transport materials between PF-4 and RLUOB. The not-yct-biidgeced 
costs associated with these changes are expected to extend over flve to eight years. 

Pit Reuse 


Pit reuse has been suggested as a way to bridge the shortfall in newly-produced pits caused by 
delaying CMRR-NF construction. The nation has pits that are not needed in current systems. 
These are candidates for use in a modernized stockpile. While 1 am cautiously optimistic that 
some of these pits can be reused, two important issues must be addressed before certification for 
stockpile use: 

• First, continued progress in understanding the effects of pit aging. 

• Second, the system modifications necessaiy to ensure that pits designed for use with 
conventional explosives can be reused in modern, insensitive high explosive systems. 

Both are challenging .scientific problems. 

In 2006. the .lASON issued a report on plutonium aging based on studies conducted by LANL 
and LLNL. In a letter responding to this report to then-chairman .lohn Warner of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, NNSA said that it '‘is imperative tliat we continue to assess 
plutonium aging through vigilant surveillance and scientific evaluation, since the plutonium- 
aging database only extends to approximately 48 years for naturally aged material and 60 years 
for the accelerated aged material. The primary performance database from underground testing 
is even more limited." Unfortunately, since this letter was w'ritten. work in this area has been 
constrained by funding; much work remains to be done. 

The pits that are available for reuse were not designed to provide the safety of a modernized 
stockpile using insensitive high explosives. While we have concepts for using these pits in a 
modernized stockpile, the extensive work required to convert these concepts to systems that 
could be certified is yet to be done. 
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Consider the following analogy: using old pits in a modernized stockpile would be like taking an 
engine from a 1965 Mustang and installing it in a 2012 model while continuing to meet 2012 
emission requirements. It might be possible, but not without a lot of work, not to mention 
impacts to the other parts under the hood. Furthermore, certifying that it would work without 
ever driving the car would be challenging. 

Life Extension Programs 


As our systems age, LEPs have become necessary to continue confidence in the safety, security, 
and reliability of the stockpile. It is in LEPs that we see a return on investments made in long 
term science. 

I am pleased to report that Los .Alamos Life Extension activities on the W76-! continue smoothly 
at the plants with Los Alamos providing technical support as needed. We will continue our 
engagement to monitor product quality and ensure that design intent is maintained. 

,A.s you are aware, the Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC) authorized Phase 6.3 for the B61 LEP 
with a first production unit (FPU) in 2019. At Los Alamos, we are on a path to meet this 
deliverable because of investments that have been made over many years in the science and 
engineering campaigns. Tools such as the Dual Axis Radiographic Hydro-Test (DA RUT) 

Facility , high performance computing and the Advanced Simulation and Computing (ASC) 
Program codes that we use to predict weapons performance are being applied today to the B6I 
LEP. We have used the investments in these campaigns to develop the technologies for gas 
transfer systems (GTS) so that we can quickly and cost-effectively implement specific designs 
for the B6! . Given stable, predictable funding at levels consistent with the 6.2A study, I am 
confident that LANI.. will deliver on its responsibility for the B6I . 

Long Term Science 


Science is the base that allows LANL to address challenging issues that face the stockpile. At 
LANL we have a scientific workforce that includes approximately 2,500 PhDs. They form the 
core of our scientific base. The weapons program directly benefits when these scientists work on 
challenging technical problems using tools such as DARHT. the Los Alamos Neutron Science 
Center (LANSCE), and the ASC Program. Our ability to do stockpile work today is the product 
of these investments. Our science and engineering campaigns produced mature technology that 
was ready when needed. Similar investments are needed today to ensure that the Laboratory has 
tools and technologies to be ready for tomorrow's challenges. 

In addition to benefiting the Lab's weapons program, we are able to leverage these capabilities 
for broader national interests. They, in turn, feed valuable technical insights directly back into 
the nuclear weapons program, including Life Extension Programs. Our work in nuclear 
forensics and medical isotope production illustrates these points. 

• Nuclear forensics and attribution: Los Alamos delivered a suite of models and databases 
for National Technical Nuclear Forensics applications, such as modeling debris 
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signatures and other nuclear security applications. LANL’s capabilities in this area are a 
direct outgrowth of the former nuclear weapons testing program where scientists had to 
study the detailed chemistiy of soil samples to determine various characteristics of 
detonation. Our experts in this area not only help with the current nuclear forensics, they 
also support the weapons program by helping to reinterpret data from previous 
underground tests. This information is then used to validate our weapons codes. 

• Thanks to the Isotope Production Facility at LANSCE, LANL is a national leader in 
producing strontium-82 for cardiac imaging and germaniuni-68 for calibrating proton 
emission tomography (PET) scanners. Other isotopes, such as aluminum-26 and silicon- 
32, are unique to Los Alamos and are not produced anywhere else in the world. With the 
demand for short-half-lived medical isotopes being one of the fastest-growing needs of 
health care providers, the industry and medical researchers are looking to Los Alamos to 
provide a stable supply of these isotopes. Providing these isotopes as a service to the 
nation maintains the skills at Los Alamos for producing and handling exotic isotopes. 


Despite difficult and uncertain budgetary scenarios, a careful balance betw'een LEPs and science, 
technology, and engineering must be maintained. 

Looking Ahead 

Just as training and equipping prepare our armed forces to fight in battle, the science done at the 
national laboratories prepares our employees with the knowledge and tools needed to sustain the 
stockpile. While the balance must shift as we apply our knowledge and tools to LEPs, we cannot 
abandon preparation for the future any more than the military can abandon trtiining and 
equipping, even in the midst of fighting a war. 

In general, the budget for Directed Stockpile Work Services has seen successive cuts that have 
hampered progress toward goals set in the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), especially in the 
Component Maturation Framework, more sustainable hydrotest capability, nuclear safety 
research and development, and Plutonium Sustainment. 

Over the last few months, I have been asked to estimate the budget impacts of pit reuse as a way 
to bridge our manufacturing gap. We are still in the early phases of work that would allow pits 
designed for conventional-high-explosive systems to be used in ,sy,stems using insensitive 
explosives. Should the nation choose to pursue this path, we believe that approximately $50 
million per year will be needed for the next five to ten years beyond already-planned investments 
before we could certify systems using these pits. Because this work must start now if this 
concept is to be viable for coming LEPs, we are planning experiments this summer to gain 
insight into system behavior. While we believe this a promising direction for innovation to meet 
a national challenge, we cannot confidently predict the outcome. There is risk. 

Whether the ultimate decision is to move forward with an alternative plutonium approach, or to 
continue with CMRR construction, every day that we do not address the issue is a day in which 
our risks increa.se. At a minimum, we need access to the $120 million appropriated in FY12 that 
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will remain after placing CMRR-NF in a stable state to make investments supporting a path 
forward. Furthermore, the $35 million already in the budget request for FY13 will be needed to 
accelerate PF-4 vault clean-out. Access to these funds will allow' us to continue making wise 
investments in our plutonium capability. This includes studying a transportation system between 
PF-4 and RLUOB, expanded use of RLUOB, and a migration of processes from CMR to PF-4. 

If we are to support the LEPs necessary over the next decade, we cannot afford to postpone 
action to address the nation's plutonium capability. 

Funding Issues 


When looking at funding, we must address the issues we see today as well as the investments 
needed to meet challenges in an uncertain future. Today, the stockpile requires action— action to 
address changes that we see occurring in the stockpile on timescales tlrat are dictated by nature. 
Chemistry and physics take an unrelenting toll on the aging stockpile. .4s we work to modernize 
the stockpile, the balance is sliifting toward today’s issues as it must. However. I am concerned 
that short term stockpile needs may be shifting the balance too far to the present- putting our 
ability to care for the stockpile in the future at risk, 

1 must speak about the difficult budget issues facing LANE this fiscal year. While planning in 
FYll for the increases outlined in the 1251 report. LANE was prudent in hiring. Nevertheless, 
as FY12 began it seemed unlikely that we would see the full planned increase. In November of 
201 1 , 1 established the Laboratory Integrated Stewardship Council (LlSC) to ensure that we 
manage our resources in a consistent, conservative manner across the Laboratory. This council 
is chartered with making financial decisions to keep Laboratory spending in line with a highly 
constrained budget. 

For FY12, LANE funding across our national security accounts is some $300 million lower than 
it was in FYl 1 . In the FY 1 3 budget request, funding tit LANE appears to be down another $100 
million. 

These cuts made it necessary for me to make the difficult decision to move forward with a 
voluntary separation program to reduce our workforce, .lust over a w'eek ago more than 550 
employees left the Lab. Many had decades of experience in the Weapons Program. Despite 
succession planning, we are losing valued employees sooner than expected. 

Pension Relief 

In 2006. Los Alamos made major changes in its pension system. New employees are no longer 
able to enroll in a defined benefits pension system. Rather, they are part of a defined 
contribution plan. While this system no longer provides the incentive to remain at the 
Laboratory until retirement, it also relieves LANE of the long-term liabilities associated with a 
defined benefits program. 


The Laboratory remains committed to the benefits promised to employees who have, for many 
years, been participants in the defined benefits program — a program that has been closed since 
2006. However, historically low interest rates coupled with the actuarial rules of the Pension 
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Proteclion Act (PPA) have caused estimates of future liabilities to balloon. As a result, the 
Laboratoiy has been making contributions to the pension plan out of program funds for the last 
few years at well above the SlOO million level. While we have increased employee 
contributions, they are only a partial offset to the contributions required by the PPA. If interest 
rates return to levels that have been typical over the last 25 years, it will not be long before our 
plan appears to be over- funded. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Congress to pass the proposed changes to the Pension Protection Act 
(PPA) that include a permanent “funding stabilization” provision. Today’s unusually low interest 
rates, combined with existing pension funding legislation, have artificiaily increased our pension 
liabilities in the short term. This has reduced and will continue to reduce the funding available 
for the mission by tens of millions of dollars per year at a time when mission needs are growing 
and budgets are severely constrained. 

In summary, I believe the proposed “funding stabilization” relief would provide a substantial 
amount of funding back to weapons program activities without ijicurring undue risk in pension 
funding over tlie long term. 

Closing 


The fundamental premise of Stockpile Stewardship is that a healthy program can sustain a 
workforce able to make technically sound decisions supporting the stockpile, using the scientific 
tools they have developed. Today we are well-positioned to make these decisions because of the 
investments the country has made over the last two decades. However, Tm increasingly 
concerned that we may no longer be on a healthy path. As our budgets at LANl.. are reduced, our 
risks increase. Some risks may be acceptable, but 1 am sure that there will be a point at which 
those risks become unacceptable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opporttinity to testify today. 
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Cliarles F. McMillan, LANL Director 

Charles McMillan has more than 22 years of scientific and management 
experience in weapons science and stockpile certification, hands-on 
experience in both experimental physics and computational science, and 
demonstrated success at balancing mission performance with security 
and safety. 

McMillan previously led the Laboratory's weapons physics organization 
since 2006, when Los Alamos National Security, LLC, began managing 
the Laboratory. Prior to joining the Los Alamos, McMillan served in a variety of research 
and management positions at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory In California. 

McMillan is married with three college age children. He is an avid photographer and an 
accomplished musician, playing both the piano and organ as well as the recorder. His 
interest in early music dates back to his high school days when he considered majoring in 
music. Although he continues to perform ensemble music his Intellectual fascination with 
science led him to study mathematics and physics and he continues to practice an active 
interest in astronomy and telescopes. 

He holds a doctorate in physics from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a 
bachelor’s degree in mathematics and physics from Columbia Union College. He has been 
awarded two DOE Awards of Excellence, one of which for development of an innovative 
holographic tool that enhances the ability to predict nuclear performance. 

"I have great optimism for the future," said McMillan. "This Is a complicated time, but also 
a time of great opportunity for the program, an opportunity to work with the 
Administration to shape tomorrow's nuclear security complex while effectively managing 
the nuclear stockpile along the way. The service we provide to the nation is as important 
now as it ever was." 
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FY 2013 BUDGET REQUEST FOR ATOMIC ENERGY DEFENSE 
ACTIVITIES AND NUCLEAR FORCES PROGRAMS 

Hearing of the Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 
Committee on Armed Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 

April 17,2012 

Penrose C. Albright, Director 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 

OPENING REMARKS AND SUMMARY 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to provide a 
statement for the record on the President’s FY 2013 Budget Request and its impact on the 
important programs that our Laboratory proudly carries out for the nation, I am 
Parney Albright, Director of the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL). 

LLNL is one of the Department of Energy’s (DOE) National Nuclear Security 
Administration (NNSA) nuclear design laboratories responsible for helping sustain the 
safety, security, and effectiveness of our nation’s strategic deterrent. In addition to our 
stockpile stewardship efforts, we also leverage our capabilities to develop innovative 
solutions to major 2F‘-century challenges in nuclear security, defense and international 
security, and energy and environmental security. I thank the committee for your 
continuing support for the important work we do. 

This is a challenging period for the federal government, with many priorities that require 
attention at a time of budget austerity. This is also the case for the nation’s Stockpile 
Stewardship Program, including the activities at Livermore. We are very excited about 
recent and prospective major accomplishments, which 1 will highlight, but we are also 
very concerned about impediments to cuirent programs and long-term success in 
stockpile stewardship. In particular. 1 stress four points: 

• Without sustained support for nuclear weapons science, stockpile stewardship will 
eventually fail. 

• We remain optimistic about the prospect of long-term success of "science-based’’ 
stockpile stewardship provided that support is sustained. The skills deriving from a 
solid science base will enable stockpile stewards to maintain a safe, secure, and 
effective deterrent and deliver on challenging life-extension programs. 

• Recognition of and support for the NTTSA laboratories serving as “national .security 
laboratories” will better help the United States meet a broad set of 21 ’‘-century 
security challenges. These broader activities complement our nuclear weapons 
responsibilities, adding depth, breadth, and strength to the laboratories' capabilities. 

• The NNSA laboratories would perform their vital national security mission much 
more effectively if they were managed as trusted partners of the federal government 
and governed in a more streainlined/cost-effective way, consistent with the original 
intent of the federally-funded research and development center (FFRDC) construct. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS SCIENCE 

The Stockpile Stewardship Program (SSP), which formally began in the 1990s with the 
decision to enter into a moratorium on nuclear testing, is an ambitious experiment. It is 
founded on the premise that the expertise of a workforce (and the judgments they make) 
that results from a detailed understanding of the fmidatnenlal science of how nuclear 
weapons work can serve as a substitute for the expertise (and judgment) developed 
historically through multiple and frequent design efforts — efforts that ultimately had to 
be proven in nuclear tests. To add to the complexity of this enterprise, this new workforce 
must deal with weapons that will be deployed well beyond their initially intended service 
lifetimes, and over time upgraded with the (highly desirable) safety and security features 
called for by the recent Nuclear Posture Review — features that represent changes to 
previously tested configurations of those weapons. 

It is important to note that at the time we stopped nuclear testing, we did not understand 
well enough how weapons worked (which is w'hy we had to test); there were a great 
number of empirical factors and approximations built in to the weapons design process 
that allowed efforts to proceed, but with that there was a landscape of test failures that 
indicated our lack of understanding of the basic underlying science. Hence, for stockpile 
stewardship to work, we needed to learn far more about the physical processes that 
transpire in the functioning of a weapon. When the SSP was initiated, the nuclear 
stockpile was in good shape, which meant tliat we had a window oftime to develop 
necessary nuclear weapons science tools and knowledge before more difficult-to-deal- 
with problems would likely arise. 

Developing these science tools has been — and remains — extremely challenging. Our 
knowledge of the underlying basic physics is ultimately embodied in computer models. 
These models utilize scientifically justified approximations — rendered more and more 
accurate by improvements in computing power, and by controlled experiments that 
determine needed parameters — to represent what we believe to be reality. However, these 
models cannot become “holy writ;" it is crucial that they be tested repeatedly against 
experiments conducted at relevant physical conditions, so that the assumptions and 
approximations embedded in the models can be verified and corrected as needed. To do 
otherwise is to invite di.saster. Hence, the pillars of the SSP have included both the 
development of independent analytic capabilities — utilizing the world's most capable 
computing platforms — at Lawrence Livermore and Los Alamos national laboratories 
(each laboratory with differing approaches to modeling the underlying physics); but also 
the development of experimental facilities to collect data at the conditions relevant to the 
operation of a nuclear weapon. It is worth noting that every acknowledged nuclear state 
that has abjured testing is following the same approach to maintaining their stockpile. 

Of course, the scientific understanding of nuclear weapons is not an end, but rather, as 
noted above, a process that underlies our capability to maintain the stockpile. First, each 
laboratory director provides an annual assessment of the stockpile. Hence, a crucial 
component to the SSP is the ongoing surveillance of the stockpile and the development of 
better surveillance methods. Again, here, the underlying premise of the SSP — that 
developing a detailed understanding of fundamental weapons science will lead to a 
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workforce with the judgment and intuition heretofore developed through new weapons 
design and testing — is critical. If an issue is identified in a stockpile weapon, we as a 
nation need to know whether it can be ignored, fixed in the field, or is critical enough to 
call into question the reliability of a portion of the deterrent. 

Finally, that judgment and experience must be turned toward Life Extension Programs 
(LEPs) that both sustain the extant stockpile and also allow for critical improvements in 
its safety and security. These advancements will in some cases result in deviations from 
fully tested configurations, and hence rely heavily on improvements in our understanding 
of fundamental weapons science. Furthermore, even if a weapon system were to have its 
lifetime extended without any deviations from the prior design, the reality is that 
component manufacturing processes change with time, some materials are no longer 
available, and no “blueprint" is sufficiently detailed to fill in all the decisions made 
historically on the production line. Certifying any weapon requires a w'orkforce that 
understands the fundamental scientific aspects of nuclear weapons. 

The full spectrum of SSP activities — ^a fundamental understanding of w eapons science 
(based on theory and, crucially, experiments); its application to assessments; stockpile 
surveillance and development of better surveillance methods; dealing with significant 
findings and fixes; and LEPs — all serve to sustain the stockpile, exercise the skills and 
judgments of stockpile .stewards, and, importantly, train the next generation of stewards. 
When the next round of LEPs for the extant stockpile is expected to begin in the 2030s, 
the people executing those LEPs will have been trained by people who themselves have 
never engaged in the development of a new design, nor executed a full nuclear test. 

SSP depends on stockpile stewards being fully capable of identifying issues that arise in 
stockpiled weapons; resolving those issues through minor fixes or LEPs; and certifying 
the safety, security, and performance of the modified w-eapon without conducting a 
nuclear test. Strong support of all aspects of the SSP is required, because questions about 
safety, security, and performance will arise as long as the United States has nuclear 
weapons. Laboratory scientists and engineers must have the wherewithal to find and 
address problems, and the nation must have confidence in their ability to do so. 

We have made remarkable progress in developing the necessary computational and 
experimental tools and in u.sing them to gain knowledge about key issues. And we are 
attending to the immediate needs of the stockpile. Today, however, the hard challenges 
are now much closer as weapons age beyond their intended service life and important 
work to resolve key issues in nuclear weapons science remains to be done. 

As noted briefly above, the simulation codes must have much higher fidelity than those 
originally used in the design of the weapon. Evaluating the performance of a weapon “as 
designed” is one issue; evaluating it when materials have aged and anomalies are present 
is much harder. Materials age at an accelerated rate when confined for years in the 
radioactive environment inside a nuclear weapon. The improved physics models required 
for science-based SSP are very complex (e.g., turbulence and the interaction of intense 
radiation with matter) and necessitate powerful computers. However, these codes — which 
embody our state of knowledge — ^must be tested against data. 
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Data collection about nuclear weapons performance falls into two broad categories: 
information pertaining to dynamics of the primary implosion and information pertaining 
to the nuclear explosion itself 

We collect data about the hydrodynamics of a weapon primary implosion at LLNL’s 
Contained Firing Facility (CFF) and at the Dual Axis Radiographic Hydrodynamics Test 
(DARHT) Facility at Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL). For example, in FY 
2010, one of our large-scale tests explored advance safety and security concepts that 
could be used in future LEPs; another demonstrated advanced capabilities for assuring 
weapon performance. Through marked improvements in diagnostics, we are obtaining 
greater amounts of higher fidelity data about implosion dynamics. These data are 
compared to pre-shot predictions of results — performed with our most advanced 
computers — and gauge how well our physics models work. 

Other key experimental facilities managed by Livermore that provide information about 
non-nuclear performance include the High Explosives Applications Facility (HEAF). 
where state-of-the-art diagnostics are used to study the performance of aging high 
explosives in nuclear weapons, and the .loint Actinide Shock Physics Elxperimental 
Research (JASPER) Facility at the Nevada National Security Site. A two-stage gas gun. 
JASPER is used to produce an extremely high-pressure shock wave in plutonium and 
collect material properties data critical to the simulation codes. JASPER completed 
mandated upgrades in FY 201 1 and now operates as a Hazard Category 3 nuclear facility. 
Since JASPER returned to operation, five plutonium shots so far have collected vital data 
for LLNL and LANL. 

A critical gap in our understanding of nuclear weapons science is the need for 
experimental data pertaining to the behavior of materials at the extreme conditions of a 
functioning nuclear weapon (100 million degrees temperature and 1 0 billion atnio.spheres 
pressure). With the National Ignition Facility (NIF) (and lesser but complementary 
capabilities in the Omega laser at University of Rochester's Laboratoiy for Laser 
Energetics and the Z-machine at Sandia National Laboratories (SNL)), it is now possible 
to gather high-energy-density (HED) science data at a precision and experimental rate 
that simply would not be possible by other means. Crucially, the NIF holds the promise 
of probing experimentally the conditions in a nuclear weapon that occur during the initial 
detonation — in particular, the boost process that determines the perfonnance of the 
primary, which, in turn, drives the overall performance of the weapon. The ability to 
anchor the simulation codes with ignition data is pivotal to any discussion of design 
margins and performance. 


STOCKPILE STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM SUCCESSES AND CHALLENGES 

My discussion of recent successes and challenges in the SSP will largely focus on NIF, 
high-performance computing, and the W78 LEP. which are crucial to long-term success. 

The National Ignition Facility (NTF) 

NIF was commissioned at LLNL in 2009, and since then, the 192-beam laser has been 
performing very reliably as a high-precision experimental tool. During FY 201 1, a total 
of 286 shots w'ere fired on NIF, w'ith 62 shots for the National Ignition Campaign (NIC) 
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and 50 shots for stockpile stewardship and HED science applications. Over 100 shots 
were fired in January and February of 2012 — a record performance for complex shots. 
The demands for experimental time are higli. Even with NIF operating 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, the requests for shots in FY 2012 total more than 500 days. 

Researchers are executing the program to achieve fusion ignition and energy gain, and 
the wide range of record breaking experiments results to date demonstrate the enormous 
utility of NIF as a u.sers' facility for nuclear weapon science, broader national security 
applications, frontier science, and pursuit of fusion power for energy security. We are 
making excellent progress toward transfonning NIF into a users' facility in FY 2013. 

NIF Laser Performance. In March 2012, NIF delivered a record -setting 1 .875 million 
joules (MJ) of ultraviolet laser light to the center of the facility's target chamber. NIF 
generates nearly 100 times more energy than any other laser. T his shot met a major 
milestone and exceeded NTF’s design specification of 1.8 MJ. NIF is now able to conduct 
routine operations at full power. Very importantly, the record-setting event was also one 
of the most precise shots ever fired at NIF. The laser’s precision and enormous flexibility 
in how to use the beams make possible the fielding of many dilTerent types of ignition 
and HED science experiments for which more than 50 different types of diagnostic 
instruments, many developed specifically for NIF, are providing exceptional data for a 
wide range of types of experiments. 

Support of Stockpile Stewardship. NIF has already made a pivotal contribution to 
stockpile stewardship with resolution of the “energy balance" issue after a series of 
experiments performed last year. The issue was originally identified during the era of 
nuclear testing and it has remained a significant anomaly for 40 years — an anomaly that 
in the past was an important reason for full nuclear testing. Over the last decade, 
experiments on a variety of experimental facilities contributed to improving the 
understanding of this anomaly and pointed to its likely source. LLNL researchers 
developed a sophisticated computational model that better simulated nuclear weapons 
performance and, in particular the specific aspects of performance that could possibly 
explain the anomaly. The unique capabilities of NIF were required to validate simulation 
results. With resolution of the energy balance anomaly, LLNL and LANL will have more 
confidence in assessments of the current weapons, which continue to cliange with age, 
and will be able to make better-informed choices in upcoming LEPs. 

Additional SSP-supportive experiments were conducted in FY 201 1-12 to study how 
materials that are normally solids behave when subjected to unprecedented pressures — in 
this case tantalum and carbon. These experiments are important stepping stones toward 
understanding the more complex material behavior of substances like plutonium. FY 
2013 is projected to be a very busy year for SSP experiments at NIF. Future plans call for 
a wide range of types of experiments to be performed by LLNL and LANL to better 
understand the physics of boost (thermonuclear burn in the primary explosion) and 
answer questions crucial to stockpile assessments, investigation of significant findings, 
and certification of LEPs. 

The National Ignition Campaign. The goal of the National Ignition Campaign (NIC) is 
to compress and heat a millimeter-size target filled with deuterium and tritium to achieve 
fusion ignition and energy gain (at least as much energy output as input). The NIC team 
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is also transitioning NIF to routine operations as a highly flexible HED science 
experimental facility. NIC. which concludes at the end of FY 2012, is managed for 
NNSA by the Laboratory and includes many national and international partners, 
representing national laboratories, academia, and industry. 

NIC is making substantial progress in the quest to achieve fusion ignition and bum. 
Activities are progressing through a series of milestones with ignition and burn as a major 
milestone scheduled for the fourth quarter of FY 2012. The goal is to compress the 
cryogenically-cooled fusion fuel to a very small volume (compressed by more than a 
factor of 10,000 in density ) and create a central “hot spot” that ignites and consumes a 
larger amount of surrounding hydrogen fuel. The goal is to turn mass into energy. A 
series of four shocks that must be precisely shaped and timed are used to implode the 
capsule and ignite the fuel. 

NIC researchers are conducting a series of experiments to optimize the target implosion 
following the standard scientific approach of interweaving experiments and theory. These 
experiments occur at energies, temperatures, and pressures that have never before been 
probed, and hence that are well outside of the domain where our simulation models have 
been anchored — a domain that approaches the conditions inside a nuclear weapon. 
Through the iterative process of pre-shot prediction, experiment, and post-shot data 
analysis, new ground is being broken on the path to ignition. We are learning new 
physics and gaining a more fundamental understanding of thermonuclear reactions. This 
information is being used to continue improving our models as we move through the 
program, which in itself is testimony to the need for anchoring data and skepticism of 
models that are based solely on theory or are validated outside the domain of interest. 

NIC (and more generally, the SSP) is a grand challenge with many scientific and 
engineering obstacles that test the skills and ingenuity of NNISA laboratory researchers. 

So far. we have overcome many obstacles and I have confidence that the NIC team will 
reach its objective of fusion ignition and burn. Others around the world see great value in 
having NIF-like capabilities and share confidence that the goal is within reach. China, 
Russia, and France are all committing to build (or have started to build) large laser 
systems for inertial confinement fusion (ICF); the United Kingdom works closely with 
NIF; and .lapaii and Korea are making substantial investments in ICF, 

High-Performance Computing (HPC) 

HPC is and always has been a defining strength of our Laboratory. SSP advances have 
required continuously pushing the envelope in HPC. As part of N'NSA’s Ad\ anced 
Strategic Computing (ASC) program, w'e work closely w'ith U.S. computer manufacturers 
to improve capabilities, and every generation of state-of-the-art computers pioneered at 
LLNl., or LANL has later found broad application in making U.S. industry able to 
develop better products more quickly, Livermore is currently bringing into operation two 
highly capable machines: “Sequoia” and “Zin." 

Sequoia. In January 2012, the IBM technical team began installation of the first four 
racks of Sequoia, the next leap forward in computing capability; the last of the 96 racks 
arrive this month. This next generation “BlueGene/Q” technology operates at an order of 
magnitude faster than previously deployed systems. Sequoia, which includes 1,5 million 
processors and 6 million threads, is capable of record-setting 20 petaflops (20 quadrillion. 
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or a million billion, floating point operations per second). Sequoia is also record-breaking 
in power efficiency — at over 2 billion calculations per watt, it is nearly 50 percent more 
power efficient than any competing technology. Our goal is to have the machine fully 
perfontiing science simulations before the end of 2012 and dedicated to classified 
computing in mid-2013. 

Sequoia is an important step toward even larger computers that are needed to run 
predictive models of boost physics and thermonuclear burn processes in nuclear weapons. 
Equally importantly, considerable effort has gone into development of improved methods 
to efficiently characterize and bound margin to failure and its uncertainties. 

Quantification of .Margin and Uncertainty (QMU) provides the underpinning of our 
assessment and certification processes. Rigorous implementation of Q.MU requires 
running many thousands of high fidelity simulations to map out the impact of 
uncertainties on weapon performance, which, in turn, requires more powerful computers. 

Zin. In March 2012, LLNL completed installation and began classified computing on 
Zin. a machine with 1 petaflop performance. As part of the ASC I'ri-Lab Capacity 
Cluster 2 (TLCC2) program, similar computers are being installed at LANL and SNL to 
increase computing capacity, Ll.NL led the vendor selection to procure standardized 
hardware and software environment through rLCC2 so that the laboratories would 
realize significantly reduced costs, increased efficiencies, and enhanced collaboration. 

Zin provides a substantial boost to classified computing at LLNL. and full deployment of 
TLCC2 will allow users from all three laboratories to begin preparing their codes on the 
actual architecture that they will experience when Sequoia goes into service. 

High-Performance Computing as a National Security Imperative. To meet the 
demanding needs of SSP, we urge support for an initiative to reach the challenging 
milestone of exascale computing (a billion billion calculations per second) by 2020. 

LLNL is working with other NNSA and DOE laboratories to formulate a strategy for how 
to achieve this ambitious goal. Exascale computing is also critical to our role as a broad 
national security laboratory, with Livermore bringing to bear on critical problems HPC as 
one of our principal strengths. Modeling and simulation of complex systems to 
understand and predict their behavior is key to solving challenging problems in national 
security, energy security, and economic competitiveness. Other nations equally recognize 
the value of leadership in HPC to their futures. Sequoia puts the United Slates back in the 
lead (surpassing Japan and China) and it is critical that we sustain leadership by reaching 
exascale performance level before competitor nations. 

The W78 Life-Extension Program (LEP) 

In June 2011, LLNL and the U.S. Air Force launched a concept development study to 
extend the life of the W78 Minuteman II! warhead. The W78. which is the dominant 
system for the ICBM leg of the nation’s nuclear deterrent, is well beyond its planned 
service life and will reach 40 years before the LEP production begins. We need to address 
concerns identified in the surveillance of W78 that do not now affect performance. The 
LEP process, which begins with concept development (Phase 6. 1 ), will take at least a 
decade to complete. As the program is conceived, production would start in FY 2023, 

The concept development study is evaluating different LEP approaches including 
refurbishment, reuse, or replacement of w'eapon components. As required by the 
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Department of Defense (DoD), the study encompasses options that improve safety and 
security features and that make the warhead adaptable for deployment on SLBMs as well 
as ICBMs. At the end of the study, which should conclude this year, the California team 
(LLNL and SNL-California) will report findings and recommendations to the 
DoD/NNSA Project Officers Group. A key issue is the manufacturability of LEP 
components and systems — cost-efficiency, waste reduction, and avoidance of use of 
hazardous materials are important factors. 

In addition to meeting the critical need to extend the service life of the W78. the LEP 
serves the long-term need to work on the full spectrum of stockpile stewardship 
activities — including w'arhead development from physics and engineering design through 
production engineering. This is an essential part of hands-on training to increase skills 
and expert judgment. The young scientists and engineers who worked on the W87 LEP in 
the 1990s are now the technical leaders for the W78 LEP. and they are training the next 
generation of leaders. 

Other Stockpile Stewardship Program Successes and Challenges. 

Assessments and Directed Stockpile t^ork (DSW). LLNL completed Cycle 16 of the 
Annual Stockpile Assessment with support from the newly implemented Independent 
Nuclear Weapon Assessment Process (INWAP) to strengthen peer review. Cycle 16 
benefited from reduced uncertainties and increased scientific rigor due to improved 
simulation models, results of recent plutonium aging experimenls. and better fundamental 
nuclear data deriving from joint work with LANE. Livermore also effectively managed 
its Significant I'inding Investigation workload and its stockpile surveillance activities. 
However, our weapon assessments and DSW support activities are funding constrained, 
and of the systems in the stockpile, the B83 bomb and W80 cruise missile warhead are 
the least .supported. With the FY 2013 proposed budget, we will likely have to curtail 
activities that impact our ability to assess the performance of these systems. Funding for 
technology development to improve certification and safety is also very constrained. 

Facilities. LLNL sustained very nearly 100 percent availability of its mission-critical and 
mission-dependent facilities throughout FY 201 1 as part of its Readiness in Technical 
Base and Facilities (RTBF) effort. However, we have not been able to keep pace with the 
needs For reinve.siment in the Laboratory’s aging overall infrastructure. LLNL receives 
less RTBF funds (by a factor of greater than two) than any other site in the complex. 
RTBF activities include our ongoing effort to prepare for shipping from the site special 
nuclear material requiring the highest level of security protection. More than 93 percent 
of the material has been removed and the work is on schedule to be completed in 2012. 
Important programmatic activities continue at the Laboratory’s Superblock Facility and 
this w'dl-raaintained facility stands ready to support NNSA’s new plutonium strategy 
with the planned delay in construction of the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Replacement-Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) at LANL. 

Additional Budget Burdens. The Lawrence Livermore National Security (LLNS), LLC, 
Defined Benefit Pension Plan up to now has been sufficiently funded that contributions 
have not been legally required. However, with interest rates at an historic low, liabilities 
ha\'e grown dramatically since niid-2009. As a consequence, statutory requirements of 
the Pension Protection Act of 2006 are forcing LLNS to act, and NNSA has granted 
LLNS approval to begin employee and employer contributions in FY 2012. By starting 
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now, we save NNSA almost S200 million through FY 2022. 1 urge Congress to examine 
whether the provisions of the Pension Protection Act, designed to protect private sector 
pension plans, are appropriate for the NNSA complex of laboratories and plants. If a 
Pension Protection Act waiver./exception/modification is not enacted, $88 million will 
have to be diverted from programmatic work in FY 2013. 


LLNL AS A NATIONAL SECURITY LABORATORY 

For many years, LLNL employees have applied their very special capabilities to develop 
innovative technical solutions to help meet a broader set of national needs. Work for 
NNSA on nuclear nonproliferation and counterterrorism, the Office of Science and others 
in DOE, other federal agencies, and additional sponsors (e.g., in IJ.S. industry), is very 
important and has long been integrated into our mission and contribution to national 
security in the broadest sense. Our notable accomplishments in FY 2011-12 include: 

• Radiation Detection. LLNL researchers developed the first plastic material capable 
of identifying nuclear substances such as uranium and plutonium from benign 
radioactive sources. The new technology could be used in large, low-cost detectors 
for portals to reliably detect nuclear substances that might be used by terrorists. 

• Emergency re.'ipon.'ie. Operating around the clock for 22 days, LLNL's National 
Atmospheric Release Advisory Center (NARAC) provided up-to-date atmospheric 
dispersion predictions, plume projections, and radiation dose estimates to agencies 
in the U.S. and Japan responding to the Fukushima nuclear reactor disa,ster. 

• Low-collateral-damage munition. The U.S. Air Force funded LLNL in May 2010 to 
rapidly develop the design for a new low-collateral damage munition (BLU-129/B). 
Fielding of the munition was approved in September 201 1 . The effective integration 
of experiments with HPC simulations enabled quick and effective optimization of 
munition performance while meeting demanding engineering requirements. 

• Cyber .security. LLNL has created new capabilities for cyber-security work 
sponsors to provide real-time situational awareness inside a large computer network 
using a distributed approach to monitoring for anomalous behavior. 

• Space .situational awareness. LLNL has developed detailed physics-based 
simulations to provide real-time analysis of space flight safety risks, and we are 
designing new prototype collision-wanting mini-sensors for deployment in orbit. 

• Rapid development of new pharmaceuticals. Working with an industrial partner. 
LLNL researchers applied sophisticated computer models to sift through a large 
range of possibilities and identify three efficacious drug candidates in three months 
(normally a two- to five-year process). 

• Industrial partnering in HPC. In March 2012, LLNL selected six pilot projects to 
partner with industry to accelerate the development of energy technology using 
LLNL’s (unclassified) HPC resources through the Livermore Valley Open Campus 
(adjoining LLNL and SNL-Califomia). 

It is widely appreciated that the NNSA laboratories are unique (in terms of capability, 
talent, scale, and dedication to mission) national resources that should be more broadly 
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applied to address pressing 2 1 st-century needs in defense and international security, 
energy security, and innovations to enhance economic competitiveness. As a dual benefit, 
the activities crucially add depth, breadth, and strength to the laboratories' technical base, 
which is important to long-term success in stockpile stewardship. Managing for High- 
Quality Science and Engineering at the NNSA National Security Laboratories, recently 
prepared by a National Academy of Sciences (NAS) committee at the behest of Congress, 
recommended "that Congress recognize that maintenance of the stockpile remains the 
core mission of the Labs, and in that context consider endorsing and supporting in some 
way the evolution of the NTn’SA Laboratories to National Security Laboratories...” 

Formal recognition of our national security mission responsibility would be very 
beneficial — as would steps to help lower operating costs at the laboratories and simplify 
the processes for an'anging inter-agency work. 

THE LABORATORIES AS TRUSTED PARTNERS IN NATIONAL SECURITY 

Employees at the NNSA laboratories and plants are dedicated to national service. At the 
laboratories, we take on careers because we believe we can "make a difference" working 
with outstanding colleagues at state-of-the-art facilities on nationally important problems. 
As federally-funded research and development centers (FFRDCs), our management 
contracts in principle place the day-to-day responsibility for national security research in 
the hands of non-federai employees in order to ensure that staff and infrastructure of the 
highest quality are available and dedicated to the missions of our government sponsors. 

In this model, the government decides “what" needs to be done and provides the funding, 
and the laboratories decide “how" to assure the needed capabilities are available, and then 
how best to accomplish those tasks within the federally defined constraints. This 
partnership with the government should indeed be a partnership 

The national laboratories, along with the plants, are the sinew and muscle of the nuclear 
weapons enterprise; they arc the corporate memory, the execution arm, and the 
infrastructure. In many ways, they fulfill the same role within NNSA as does the 
uniformed military within DoD. Such a relationship works well when there is mutual 
trust between the partners, a clear understanding of roles and responsibilities, and a 
shared vision and clear focus on mission. 

The Managing for High-Quality Science and Engineering at the NNSA National Security 
Laboratories report by the NAS committee speaks of the broken relationship between 
NNSA and the laboratories, stemming from a fundamental lack of trust. We need to 
return to a strong partnership between the government and the laboratories with active 
engagement of the laboratory directors in collaborative strategic discussions with NNSA 
management about program direction, health of the laboratories, and mission priorities. 

The NAS committee’s findings are not new. America's Strategic Posture, issued in 2009 
as the final report of the Congressional Commission on the Strategic Posture of the 
United States, is highly critical of the governance structure and “micromanagement and 
unnecessary and obtrusive oversight.” An investigation of other FFRDC governance 
models should be able to provide alternatives and help affect a cultural change in the way 
the laboratories are managed. We need to move from a duplicative, multi-layered, and 
poorly aligned governance system to a more streamlined, cost-effective approach that 
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would restore a focus on mission and a trusted partnership. An operational way to do this 
is to provide a level of funding for oversight that is consistent with best practices for 
other FFRDCs. The savings, which could be substantial — within the government and at 
the laboratories, which have to absorb the costs of transactional oversight — could be 
reinvested to make for stronger programs and healthier laboratories. 

As an example of how other agencies approach FFRDC governance, the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory (JPL) is an instructive (but by no means unique) example. There are 
significant differences between JPL and LLNL; even so, the contrast in the FFRDC 
relationship is striking. JPL is a $1 .5 billion center with more than 5.000 employees, 
managed by the California Institute of Technology as an FFRDC for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (TiASA). NASA governs the agency with three- 
agency level councils and the center directors are members. The Site Office at JPL 
performs no assessments and Headquarters performs Mission and Environment, Health, 
and Safety reviews three times per year. In contrast, over 1,300 external audits were 
perfomied at LLNL in FY 201 1 as part of NNSA’s transactional oversight. 

NTTSA monitors performance at LLNL using an annual Performance Evaluation Plan 
(PEP). In FY 201 1 , the PEP had 1 1 Objectives, 42 Measures. 70 Targets. 5 Award Term 
Incentives, 12 Multi-site Targets (all but two applicable to LLNL). and a large number of 
supporting metrics to gauge performance. The DOE/NNSA Site Office at Livermore 
defines 324 elements in their management assessment plans. JPL and NASA dispensed 
with the PEP approach, deciding that it interfered with a focus on mission. 

There is one area where we have seen improvement toward an effective partnership with 
NNSA: reform of security policy and procedures. The effort, which began about two 
years ago, is led by NNSA's Defense Nuclear Service (DNS) and is collaborative with 
NNSA sites and contractors. DNS formed combined teams (federal and contractor) of 
subject matter experts (e.g., in Information Security and in Physical Protection). The goal 
was to review and replace DOE Office of Health, Safety and Security (HHS) orders with 
a more streamlined set of NNSA policies (NAPs) that provide the security directors at 
NNSA sites greater flexibility to meet their particular needs. So far, two NAPs liave been 
created, which is saving an estimated $37 million per year in operating costs at LLNL 
alone. Seven more NAPs are in the pipeline and expected to be released soon. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

My overall message is a “good news” story with a note of caution. With continuing 
investments in HPC and with NIF coming on-line as a unique experimental facility to 
gather necessary input and validation data for nuclear weapons science simulation codes, 
science-based stockpile stewardship is on the path to succe.ss. However, vigilance and 
strong partnerships are required to sustain program support so that there will be skilled 
and motivated stockpile stewards as long as the nation relies on nuclear deterrence. 

All of us at LLNL look forward to serving as a trusted partner in the nation’s national 
security enterprise and are proud to provide Innovative science and technology to meet a 
broad set of national security needs. We thank you for your continuing support. 
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Dr. Parney Albright was named the 11th Director of Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL), effective December 1 , 2011 . 

He will be responsible for the management of the Laboratory and also will serve as the President of Lawrence Livermore National 
Security ILINS), LLC, 

Dr. Albright has extensive experience in executive leadership, including policy direction, strategic planning. Congressional and 
Executive branch interactions, financial and personnel management of large mission-focused science and technology organizations, 
and research, development, testing, and evaluation of national security technologies and systems. He has a broad and deep 
understanding of U.S. military and international security requirements, functions, and processes in the national security arena. 

Dr. Albright has served as the Principal Associate Director for Global Security at LLNL where he has provided the vision and 
leadership at the Laboratory for its efforts to broaden its engagement with the national security and energy communities. He has 
guided the Laboratory toward an emphasis on understanding mission sponsor needs and constraints and enhancing the Laboratory's 
reputation through creation of a culture focused on disciplined project execution and delivery. Dr. Albright has successfully 
developed strong programmatic partnerships with Sandia and Los Alamos and has led the efforts of the three laboratories to reduce 
barriers that impede their ability to apply their capabilities in the service of a broader set of sponsors. 

Before arriving at LLNL, Dr. Albright was President of Civitas Group, LLC where he led high profile projects, such as: providing a net 
assessment of the nation's biodefense enterprise as mandated by Presidential directive HSPD-10; and conducting critical analyses of 
the first Quadrennial Homeland Security Review, which contributed materially to the final result and created an analytic construct 
for setting priorities and making investment decisions that has been embraced by DHS leadership. 

Prior to Civitas, Dr. Albright was confirmed by the Senate to the position of Assistant Secretary of the Department of Homeland 
Security on October 3, 2003. His responsibilities included developing the multi-year strategic planning guidance and budget 
execution for the complete portfolio of programs comprising the Science and Technology Directorate. Dr. Albright provided the 
vision and scientific leadership that created a multitude of diverse, high-impact ROT&E activities for this newly created organization. 
Under his leadership and guidance, major new national efforts were created in radiological and nuclear security; biological, chemical, 
and explosives defense; border security, trade and travel facilitation; aviation and other aspects of transportation security; national 
incident emergency response and consequence management; and critical infrastructure protection. 

Or, Albright concurrently held the positions of Senior Director for Research and Development in the Office of Homeland Security and 
Assistant Director for Homeland and National Security within the Office of Science and Technology Policy, He was the lead official 
within the White House responsible for providing advice to the Executive Office of the President on science and technology issues 
surrounding homeland security, and on the threat of biological, nuclear, and chemical terrorism. 

Past accomplishments include working at the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) where he developed and 
managed several multi-million dollar programs associated with special operations, intelligence collection, molecular biology, 
communications, and maritime operations. He also worked as research staff at the institute for Defense Analyses (IDA) where he 
became an internationally recognized scientific expert on ballistic and cruise missile defense systems; space based infrared and 
launch detection systems; and weapons and sensor system design and analysis. Dr, Albright designed and executed several 
experiments, including one carried out by the crew of the Space Shuttle (STS 39). 



MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 

THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AND 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
CONCERNING 

MODERNIZATION OF THE U.S. NUCLEAR INFRASTRUCTURE 


L Introduction 

Consistent with the recommendations from the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), the 
Secretaries of the Department of Defense (DoD) and the Department, of Energy (DOE) agree that 
it is necessary to modernize the nuclear weapons infrastructure of the United States. This 
infrastructure is maintained by the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) - an 
organization located within DOE. Modernization of the infrastructure is needed to ensure safe, 
secure, sustainable and cost-effective operations in support of scientific and manufacturing 
activities. It is also necessary to bolster key scientific, technical and manufacturing capabilities 
needed to ensure that the U.S. nuclear weapons stockpile remains safe and effective while 
avoiding the requirement for new nuclear tests. Finally, a strengthened stockpile management 
program is needed to address known technical problems and to help ensure support for 
ratification of the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty and Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

This Memorandum of Agreement (MOA) documents the program and budgeting commitments 
made by DOE and the DoD (collectively herein the “Parties”) in connection with this initiative. 
The MOA also specifies annual reviews of the program to be carried out jointly by the two 
Departments under the auspices of the Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC). 

II. Statutor>' Authority 

1. DoDentersintothisMOAundertheauthority of lOU.S.C 113. 

2. DOE enters into this MOA under the authority of section 646 of the Department of Energy • 
Organization Act (Pub. L. 95-91), as amended; 42 U.S.C. § 7256. 

III. Agreements 

1. DoD agrees to work with the Office of Management and Budget to transfer to DOE $5.7 
billion of budget authority in Fiscal Years 2011-15 forNNSA’s nuclear weapons and Naval 
Reactors programs. This includes a transfer of $4.5 billion of budget authority to the 
Weapons Aclivities/Nuclear Security Enterprise appropriation, including $561 million in FY 
1 1 . This also includes transfer of an additional $ 145 million of budget authority to the 
Weapons Activities/Nuclear Security Enterprise appropriation for science, technology and 
engineering activities in the Enhanced Stockpile Stewardship program in FY 12-15 to match 
an identical DOE investment. If the transfer of budget authority is approved, the 
modernization activities identified in Attachment I, which is attached to and constitutes an 



integral part of this MOA, will be fully fiuided through 201 5 within the base NNSA budget 
plus this transfer. Separate from nuclear weapons program activities, DoD intends to transfer 
an additional $1.1 billion of budget authority for FY 11-15 for Naval Reactors, including 
$80.6 million in FY 1 1 . These transfers of budget authority are intended to be reflected in 
the President’s Budget for FY 11-15. Attachment 1 details the transfers by year and 
program. 

2. As noted in Attachment 1 , DOE agrees to use this transferred budget authority to supplement 
NNSA funding in order to fully fund the following: 

• Complete the design and begin construction of the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Facility Replacement (CMRR) nuclear facility (NF) at Los Alamos National Laboratory 
(LANL) - a facility that conducts plutonium research and development and provides 
analytical capabilities in support of pit surveillance and production. Plan and program to 
complete construction by 2020, and ramp up to full operations in 2022. 

• Increase pit production capacity and capability at the adjoining PF-4 facility (part of the 
main plutonium facility) at LANL to demonstrate pit reuse by 2017 and production by 
20 1 8-2020. Plan and program to ramp up to a minimum of 50-80 pits/year in 2022. 

• Complete the design and begin constmction of the Uranium Processing Facility (UPF) at 
Y-12 to .support production and surveillance of highly-enriched uranium components. 
Plan and program to complete construction by 2020; ramp up to a minimum of 50-80 
Canned Sub Assemblies (CSAs) per year in 2022. 

• Complete the ongoing Life Extension Program (LEP) for the W76 warhead (to be 
completed by 2017) and LEP for the B6I bomb (first production unit [FPU] by 2017). 
Completion will free up capacity for other life extension programs. 

• Ensure tliat capabilities are available so that future warhead life extension programs will 
allow for increased margin and enhanced warhead safety, security and control. 

• Begin LEP study by FY 1 1 to explore the path forward for the W78 and the W88 systems 
(anticipated FPU following the completion of the B61 LEP, currently scheduled for 
2020) — one option for which is a common ICBM/SLBM warhead. 

3. DOE agrees to provide the resources necessary to fund at sufficient levels scientific, 
technical and engineering activities related to maintenance assessment and certification 
capabilities for the stockpile. All budget authority will be identified and designated for this 
use prior to submission of the President’s Budget for FY 201 1 . Among other things, this 
budget authority will be prioritized to: 

• Restore sufficient funds for warhead surveillance and for the science and technology that 
support stockpile assessment and certification in the absence of nuclear testing. 

• Adequately fund directed stockpile work including maintenance, assembly, disassembly 
and dismantlement activities. 

• Protect the human capital base at U.S. nuclear weapons laboratories — including the 
ability to design nuclear warheads as well as development and engineering expertise and 
capabilities — ^through a stockpile stewardship program that fully exercises these 
capabilities. 



4. Naval Reactore will use $1.1 billion in m<»ea^ FY 11-15 budget authority to: 

• Design/develop the new reactor plant for the OHIO Cla^ submarine replacement, 

• Design/construct a reactor core and refiiel the DOE Land Based Prototype Reactor Plant 
in New York with technologies and capabilities planned for OHIO replacement core — 
this will test the manufacturability of the replacement reactor and thereby mitigate 
technical, cost and schedule risks. 

5. DOE also agrees to strictly limit the use of transferred budget authority to support only those 
elements identified in Attachment I in its budget throughout the period from FY 11-15. The 
DoD target transferred budget authority will become part of the baseline funding for (1) 
Weapons Activities/National Security Enterprise appropriation aligned to programs in 
Directed Stockpile Work, Campaigns and Readiness in the Technical Base and Facilities, and 
(2) Naval Reactors appropriations. Both DoD and DOE agree to make every effort to ensure 
that Congress appropriates the funds in the amounts and for the purposes identified in this 
agreement. 

6. DOE agrees that the transfer of budget authority from DoD is planned to be a one-time 
transfer during the period FY 2011-2015 consistent with the 2010 NPR recommendations. 
During this period, no additional transfer from DoD to DOE for purposes of this MOA shall 
be effected. NNSA’s budget for FY 11-15 reflects planning for these recommendations 
approved by the President. If fiiture Presidential decisions do not support the activities 
specified, then this MOA will be revised accordingly. Funding requirements for budgets 
submitted beyond FY 2015 will be negotiated as needed. 

7. NNSA will not require additional resources during this period from DoD to meet the 
requirements of the NPR, so long as those requirements remain as stated in this MOA. If 
available fimds fall below target amounts, or if costs grow, DOE agrees to work with DoD to 
adjust target dates so as to carry out the intent of these initiatives as quickly as possible but 
without any additional DoD funds. 

IV. Reviews 

1 . In order to implement this agreement, and ensure its effective operation, the two Secretaries 
agree to direct their staffs to conduct and participate in the following reviews: 

• Semi-annual programmatic reviews by the NWC, 

• Annual NNSA programming and budgeting reviews which are conducted at the weapons 
program element level and include the items in this MOA. Specifically, NNSA will 
engage the NWC regarding its program of work for the items in Attachment 1, and the 
annual proposed funding necessary to support this work, to ensure agreement that the 
commitments of this MOA are being fulfilled. Any disagreements identified by the 
NWC will be brought to the attention of the Secretaries of Defense and Energy and will 
be resolved jointly. 
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2. The Secretary of Defense designates the Under Secretary of Defense (AT&L) as the senior 
staff contact for carrying out this agreement, in cooidination with the Under Secretaries of 
Defense for Comptroller and for Policy. The Secretary of Energy designates the Under 
Secretary for Nuclear Security as the senior staff contact for carrying out this agreement, 
assisted by the Chief Financial Officer. 

3. The Secretaries of Defense and Energy agree that the modernization of the U.S. nuclear 
infrastructure and effective support to the nuclear stockpile are critical to achieving President 
Obama’s vision for a safe, secure and effective nuclear deterrent. The Secretaries fully 
support this agreement, which represents a key step toward accomplishing required 
modernization and advancing the national security of the United States. 

V. General Provisions 

1 . This MOA in no way restricts either Party from participating in any activity with other public 
or private agencies, organizations, or individuals. 

2. This MOA is neither a fiscal nor a funds obligation document. Nothing in this MOA 
authorizes or is intended to obligate the Parties to expend, exchange, or reimburse funds, 
services, or supplies, or transfer or receive anything of value. 

3. This MOA is strictly for internal management purposes for each Party. It is not legally 
enforceable and shall not be construed to create any legal obligations on the part of either 
Party. This MOA shall not be construed to provide a private right or cause of action for or by 
any person or entity. 

4. All agreements herein are subject to, and will be carried out in conformance with, ail 
applicable laws, regulations and other legal requirements. 

5. This MOA enters into effect upon signature. It may be modified by mutual agreement of the 
Parties in writing. 

6. The Parties may discontinue participation in this MOA in writing at any time. 


Signed in duplicate. 


FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE: 

Robert M. Ga^ 


Secretary of E 
Date: 


efense 
3 2010 


FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY: 

Steven Chu 
Secretary of Energy 

APR -1 2010 



Att^hment 1 


DoD Budget Authority Target Transfer to NNSA 


ftem Added Funding Above NNSA Base 

($ millions) 



FY2011 

FY2012 

FY2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

Total 

Weanons Activities/Nuclear Securitv 

Enterorise Anorooriation 







Infrastructure 

CMRR-NF 

151.4 

255.0 

260.0 

242.2 

300.0 

1,208.6 

Uranium Processing Facility 

59.8 

55.4 

135.9 

193.4 

320.0 

764,5 

Hi^ Explosive Pressing Facility 

30.0 

30.4 

- 

- 

- 

60.4 

Neutrons for Material/ Nuclear Science 
Life Extension Programs (LEPs) 


■ 

* 


* 

; 

B61 Bomb Stockpile Systems 

160.0 

131.0 

133.0 

169.0 

192.0 

785.0 

Follow-on LEP 

26.0 

56.0 

102.0 

300.0 

300.0 

784.0 

W76-1 Warhead Quantities 

40.0 

46.0 

46.0 

46.0 

46.0 

224.0 

Plutonium Sustainment 

36.0 

38.0 

38.0 

39.0 

30.0 

181.0 

Advanced Certification 

57.8 

85.6 

110.6 

111.3 

79,6 

444.9 

Enhanced Stockpile Stewardship 

0 

39.0 

33.0 

48.0 

25.0 

145.0 

Subtotal, Transfer to Weapons 

561.0 

736.4 

858.5 

1,148.9 

1,292.6 

4,597.4 

Activities/Nuclear Security Enterprise 

Naval Reactors Anoronriation 

Reactor Design and Development 

Trident Replacement Reactor 

45.4 

83.0 

122.7 

153.8 

192.9 

597.8 

Land-based prototype 

35.2 

67.9 

101.0 

125.0 

158.0 

487.1 

Subtotal, Transfer to Naval Reactors 

80.6 

150.9 

223.7 

278.8 

350.9 

1,084.9 

Total DOD transfer to NNSA 

641.6 

887.3 

1,082.2 

1,427.7 

1,643.5 

5,682.3 



WITNESS RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ASKED DURING 

THE HEARING 

April 17, 2012 




RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. TURNER 

Secretary D’Agostino. Thank you for your continued support of the Nation’s nu- 
clear deterrent and your interest in the National Nuclear Security Administration 
(NNSA). We share a common goal of ensuring our nuclear stockpile remains safe, 
secure, and reliable and we look forward to working with you to improve how we 
achieve that goal. 

As you know, the Statement of Administration Policy (SAP) on H.R. 4310 reg- 
istered strong objections to provisions of the bill as they relate to the Department 
of Energy (DOE) and the National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA). While 
we agree on the need to continuously improve NNSA’s performance, the Administra- 
tion strongly opposes the sections dealing with governance, management, and over- 
sight of the nuclear security enterprise because they would unduly restrict the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Energy, weaken safety standards and protections for 
workers and the general public; and fundamentally alter the nature of the relation- 
ship between the Department and its contractors; in particular the NNSA weapons 
labs. 

The NNSA, in partnership with the DOE, has been actively working to move be- 
yond the Cold War nuclear weapons complex towards a 21st century Nuclear Secu- 
rity Enterprise by: reshaping tbe relationship between the laboratories, sites and 
headquarters; enacting a series of management reforms intended to both improve 
the way it does business and increase the efficiency of its operations; maintaining 
a safe, secure, and responsible security posture at its sites; and engaging in efforts 
to examine and reduce the number of budget reporting categories. 

The following examples offer a brief summary of the reform efforts being under- 
taken by the NNSA to achieve those ends. We believe these and related actions help 
address the problems that were identified in the reports that you refer to in your 
letter to the President. Therefore, we submit to you that additional legislative ac- 
tions in H.R. 4310 are unwarranted at this time and could have deleterious effects 
in DOE governance of its contractors and the safety and security of workers and 
the general public. 

NNSA-National Laboratory Relationship Improvements 

The February 2012 National Academy of Sciences and previous reports have ex- 
pressed concerns with the relationship between the NNSA and the Laboratories, in- 
cluding the need to streamline operations. Over the past few years, the NNSA and 
DOE have been implementing the following actions to build trust and drive effi- 
ciencies and for this important relationship: 

• To increase senior level communication, restore trust and foster collaboration on 
significant strategic improvements, the NNSA Administrator has initiated 
monthly executive forums that include the senior contractor leadership from the 
NNSA labs and plants, NNSA Field Offices and senior NNSA headquarters 
staff. This forum is currently collaboratively working three major initiatives fo- 
cused on improving the efficiency and effectiveness of NNSA oversight. 

1. National Nuclear Security Administration Equivalency Matrix: A multisite 
NNSA effort to examine existing DOE contractual requirements and other 
nonstatutory requirements that can be adequately achieved through indus- 
trial standards and commercial practices. 

2. Benchmarking: NNSA has established a cross functional team between 
NNSA and Laboratory representatives to review models in place at other 
laboratories and Federally Funded Research and Development Centers 
(FFRDCs) to document best practices and to make informed recommenda- 
tions to increase the efficiency of the NNSA complex. 

3. Strategic Performance Evaluation Plan Pilot Program: NNSA is undertaking 
a pilot program to streamline its evaluation of contractor performance by fo- 
cusing on strategic outcomes indicative of acceptable overall performance in 
lieu of its historic tactical focus. 

• Senior NNSA and DOE’s Office of Health, Safety, and Security (HSS) personnel 
visited each of the seven nuclear sites and asked senior contractor and Federal 
personnel whether the Department’s nuclear safety requirements were exces- 
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sively burdensome. Site Federal and contractor personnel consistently agreed 
that while there have been implementation issues the nuclear safety require- 
ments themselves are not excessive or inappropriate. The review identified 
areas for improvement in the nuclear safety directives, which were provided to 
the responsible offices and addressed in recent revisions. 

• The Secretary’s “National Laboratory Director’s Council,” which includes the 
NNSA Labs, was tasked with identifying burdensome requirements for the DOE 
and NNSA. Of the 28 burdensome requirements identified to date by the Lab 
Directors, 25 have been resolved, two are on hold at the request of the Direc- 
tors, and one is still being worked. 

• NNSA’s Enterprise Operational Requirements Review Board (EORRB) engages 
Lab and Plant Directors, Site Managers and Headquarters leadership to look 
at requirements and directives in order to ensure the level of prescription is ap- 
propriate and that the requirements are not excessively burdensome. This ini- 
tiative has ensured that comments from NNSA personnel, including contractors, 
are adequately addressed. Since using this process, NNSA has been able to ob- 
tain a satisfactory resolution of 100% of its concerns during the revision of DOE 
directives, further ensuring that the desired balance in oversight is achieved. 

• The NNSA Administrator’s Policy (NAP-21) “Transformational Governance and 
Oversight,” signed out last year, defined principles, responsibilities, processes 
and requirements to help in transforming and improving governance and over- 
sight. NNSA also created a governance hoard to address governance issues. This 
document continues to be revised as additional opportunities for improvements 
in efficiency and effectiveness are identified. Using the NAP-21 guiding prin- 
ciples, the Office of Defense Nuclear Security continues to implement trans- 
formational governance activities, including major changes in how security pol- 
icy is developed (using field-led teams), improving efficiency by allowing our site 
contractors to approve security plans and procedures themselves instead of re- 
quiring Eederal officials to approve, and establishing a field-led working group 
to review performance and assurance actions and identify gaps, inefficiencies or 
inconsistencies with NAP-21, as well as potential inefficiencies. 

• NNSA has continued its support for laboratory-directed research and develop- 
ment efforts, an essential scientific component of a laboratory’s ability to recruit 
and retain top scientists and engineers, shape the future of nuclear security, 
and to seed innovation in critical national security areas. 

• A four-party governance charter has been signed by the Departments of Energy, 
Defense, Homeland Security and the Office of the Director for National Intel- 
ligence to establish a means to examine strategic alignment of science and tech- 
nology capabilities across agencies in order to prevent failure in critical national 
security areas. This helps facilitate the critical Work For Others (WFO) activi- 
ties of the laboratories for interagency customers. 

Organizational & Business Improvements 

• In March 2012, NNSA created and filled a new position of Associate Adminis- 
trator for Infrastructure and Operations. This new organization is responsible 
for the integrated management of the NNSA Site Offices and coordination of all 
aspects of functional mission support across the NNSA enterprise. This will fa- 
cilitate an NNSA enterprise approach to infrastructure management and oper- 
ational support necessary for achievement of the OneNNSA concept. 

• After more than 2 years of analysis and outside reviews, NNSA released a Re- 
quest for Proposal (RFP) for the combined management of the Y-12 National 
Security Complex and Pantex Plant, with an option for phase in of Tritium Op- 
erations performed at the Savannah River Site. Combining contracts and site 
offices will allow NNSA to improve performance, reduce the cost of work, and 
operate as an integrated enterprise. 

• In 2011, NNSA created an Acquisition and Project Management organization to 
improve business practices. This represents a fundamental change in NNSA’s 
approach to project and construction management. This office focuses on im- 
proving the quality of work while keeping projects on time and on budget across 
the Enterprise. For example, for the Uranium Processing Facility Phase A scope 
of work (rerouting Bear Creek Road and site utilities), the APM analysis of ac- 
quisition alternatives identified an alternate acquisition strategy that was sub- 
sequently approved resulting in a $9M cost savings. Other similar acquisition 
analyses are planned for upcoming NNSA projects. 

• NNSA has realigned functions, responsibilities, and authorities in the NNSA 
management structure to support implementation of governance reform initia- 
tives. This realignment has provided for clear and direct lines of communication 
from the federal work-force to the contractor with a focus on mission execution. 
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• NNSA re-evaluated the assignment of authorities and responsibilities (and its 
delegations of authorities) to move decision making to the lowest appropriate 
and competent level in the organization. This has resulted in more timely and 
better informed actions and decisions which in turn led to increased produc- 
tivity. 

• NNSA is working to develop and implement governance reform metrics. The 
metrics will be used as inputs to demonstrate results and benefits of governance 
reform and enhance the use of data for Nuclear Security Enterprise (NSE) deci- 
sionmaking. 

• NNSA awarded a Blanket Purchase Agreement for Enterprise Construction 
Management Services. The agreement will standardize NNSA’s approach to 
project management across the enterprise and provide subject matter experts 
to provide independent analysis and advice related to the design and construc- 
tion of facilities. 

• NNSA has developed and implemented an integrated assessment process to 
minimize duplication of effort in conducting requirements driven assessment ac- 
tivities. Project requirement reviews are coordinated and led by a single office 
eliminating duplicative reviews for alternative analysis, cost estimating, acqui- 
sition planning, and safety. 

• NNSA has affirmed the Contractor Assurance Systems and Site Office Line 
Oversight processes at three NNSA Sites. As a result numerous duplicative re- 
quirements, (e.g., reporting, approvals, systems, and regulations, directives, or 
policies), have been eliminated from the contract. The result is reduced trans- 
actional oversight which in turn frees both contractor and federal employees to 
focus on mission accomplishment. [See page 41.] 

Secretary D’Agostino. [The information was not available at the time of print- 
ing.] [See page 42.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. BROOKS 

General Kehler. The Air Eorce is committed to safely operating the aging UH- 
INs and is exploring a cost-effective strategy to sustain and upgrade these aircraft 
until they can be replaced. While there is no established end-of-life, I am confident 
the Air Eorce can life-extend the UH-IN. The Air Force is also exploring a number 
of strategies to mitigate the capability gaps in the nuclear security mission. [See 
page 22.] 


RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. GARAMENDI 

Secretary D’Agostino. Both the U.S. and Russia have each committed to dispose 
of 34 metric tons (MT) of weapons plutonium, enough for approximately 17,000 nu- 
clear weapons. Under the Plutonium Management and Disposition Agreement 
(PMDA), both the U.S. and Russia agreed to dispose of the weapon-grade plutonium 
by fabricating it into mixed oxide (MOX) fuel for use in commercial reactors. 

Weapon-grade plutonium, unlike weapon-grade uranium, cannot be blended with 
other materials to make it unusable in weapons. However, it can be fabricated into 
MOX fuel and irradiated in civil nuclear power reactors to produce electricity. This 
irradiation results in spent fuel, a form that is not usable for weapons or other mili- 
tary purposes. 

This approach was endorsed in a 1995 National Academy of Sciences Report, 
“Management and Disposition of Excess Weapons Plutonium,” which identified the 
use of mixed oxide fuel as a means to dispose of surplus weapon-grade plutonium 
that posed “a clear and present danger to national and international security.” Addi- 
tionally, Russia supported the MOX option because it would result in a change in 
the isotopic composition of the plutonium making it unusable for weapons, whereas 
other alternatives for disposition like immobilization would not. 

The Protocol amending the PMDA, signed on the margins of the 2010 Nuclear Se- 
curity Summit in Washin^on, D.C., provides that this weapon-grade plutonium be 
disposed by irradiating it in light water reactors in the United States and in fast- 
neutron reactors operating under certain nonproliferation conditions in the Russian 
Federation. Under the Agreement Russia commits to (1) operate its fast reactors 
with a breeding ratio of less than one, resulting in a net decrease in the amount 
of weapon-grade plutonium and (2) not generate any new stockpiles of weapon-grade 
plutonium. 

While both countries will be fabricating surplus weapon-grade plutonium into 
MOX fuel, the difference in the reactors that will use the fuel is simply based on 
the current nuclear energy strategy in each country and availability of commercial 
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reactors. In the U.S., light water reactors are predominant. In Russia, its energy 
strategy called for the use of fast-neutron reactors. [See page 46.] 

Secretary D’Agostino. Construction of the MOX facility began in August 2007 
and significant progress has been made in the nearly five years since construction 
began, with design approximately 90% complete and the project is more than 60% 
complete. Eleven of the sixteen auxiliary buildings needed to support construction 
and operation of the MOX facility have been finished, including a new electrical sub- 
station which was completed in September 2010. More than 118,000 cubic yards of 
reinforced concrete and 19,000 tons of rebar have been installed by more than 2,000 
workers. More than 400,000 feet of process piping and nearly six million feet of elec- 
trical cable are currently being installed, while installation of the process tanks is 
90 percent complete. 

MOX fuel fabrication technology is well established and mature, and MOX fuel 
is used in more than 30 commercial reactors worldwide. The design of the U.S. MOX 
facility is based on proven French technology currently in use at the MELOX and 
LaHague facilities in France. The facility at the Savannah River Site is being de- 
signed and built to meet U.S. conventions, codes, standards, and regulatory require- 
ments, and will be licensed by the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC). The 
NRC authorized construction of the facility in 2005 and is currently reviewing the 
contractor’s application for an operating license. Construction is currently scheduled 
to be completed in 2016, and has a total project cost of $4.8 billion. 

However, there continue to be significant cost and schedule challenges in key 
areas, including identifying suppliers and subcontractors with the ability and expe- 
rience to fabricate and install equipment to the requirements of Nuclear Quality As- 
surance (NQA)l standards for nuclear work, which has resulted in a lack of com- 
petition for work and higher than expected bids. The project is also encountering 
significantly greater than expected turnover of experienced personnel due to the ex- 
pansion of the U.S. commercial nuclear industry. 

The Department is in the process of formally evaluating the possible impacts that 
these cost challenges have on the schedule for construction and operations of the 
MOX facility, and is considering changing the performance baseline if necessary. 
[See page 44.] 

Secretary D’Agostino. The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) is currently explor- 
ing technical and regulatory requirements associated with irradiation of MOX fuel 
in five reactors pursuant to an interagency agreement that was signed in 2010. 

The current schedule with TVA is to execute a fuel supply agreement for MOX 
fuel in 2013, after NNSA completes a Supplemental Environmental Impact State- 
ment, in which TVA is a cooperating agency. 

In addition, NNSA is consulting with various fuel fabricators regarding the option 
of having them market MOX fuel to their utility customers. NNSA also continues 
to develop strategies to attract other utility customers. [See page 45.] 

Secretary D’Agostino. The U.S. will sell the fuel that is fabricated at the MOX 
Fuel Fabrication Facility at the Savannah River Site to domestic nuclear utilities 
to be irradiated in NRC-licensed and regulated commercial power reactors. TVA is 
one such utility. Money resulting from the sale of the MOX fuel will be returned 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

MOX fuel behaves like traditional low enriched uranium fuel in the reactor’s core, 
and the irradiation results in spent fuel, a form that is not usable for weapons or 
other military purposes. [See page 45.] 



QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS POST HEARING 


April 17, 2012 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. TURNER 

Mr. Turner. 1) What is the cost of the alternative plutonium strategy, including 
modifications to PF-4 and RLUOB, shipping material to DAF and Superblock, 
cleaning out the PF-4 vault, conducting the pit reuse study, etc.? How much will 
it cost to implement this alternative plan? To the extent possible, please break down 
the cost by individual actions/projects needed. 

Secretary D’Agostino. The preliminary Los Alamos cost estimate for execution of 
the interim plutonium strategy is in the range of $690M-$820M over the next 8 
years. This range is the result of a sixty day study to revise the strategy, and NNSA 
will work with the laboratory throughout the FY 2014 Budget formulation process 
to refine that strategy and the cost estimate. In the interim, we have provided your 
staffs with the detailed analysis from the sixty day study. 

The estimated $120M of already-appropriated funds remaining after the design 
work on the CMRR-NF is closed out is critical to beginning to implement the in- 
terim plutonium strategy at Los Alamos, which includes: additional equipment in 
RLUOB, relocation of equipment from the original CMR to PF-4, early start up of 
radiological laboratory activities in RLUOB, and design work for a secure material 
transportation system between RLUOB and PF— 4. 

In addition, the FY 2013 President’s Budget Request includes $36M to process, 
package and ship excess material out of PF-4. The PF-4 vault cleanout work is 
planned for FY 2013-FY 2020, with an estimated cost of approximately $36-50M 
per year. 

Mr. Turner. 2) Do you still anticipate building CMRR-NF, with work com- 
mencing in 5 years? How much more expensive will CMFF-NF be then vs. if we 
built it now? 

Secretary D’Agostino. As part of ongoing program analysis and close coordination 
with DOD, the option to begin construction of the CMRR-NF remains available. 

The decision to defer construction of the CMRR-NF for at least 5 years enables 
us to focus on other key modernization priorities while still ensuring uninterrupted 
plutonium operations. 

Detailed planning is under way to ensure the Nation possesses continued capa- 
bility for required analytical chemistry, materials characterization, and nuclear ma- 
terial storage functions. 

While program delays often lead to greater costs in the long run, they can also 
yield savings by creating the conditions to consider options that may meet require- 
ments at less cost. 

Mr. Turner. 3) Please provide a final estimate cost figure for the CMRR-NF facil- 
ity, based upon where the design is at right now. We understand that LANL and 
NNSA have made strides to reduce the cost of CMRR-NF. How much would 
CMRR-NF cost if it were to continue today? What would have been the baseline 
cost presented to Congress in FY 2013? 

Secretary D’Agostino. The current Total Project Cost (TPC) range estimate for 
the CMRR-NF, as reported in the 1251 Report, is $3.7B-$5.8B. The Los Alamos 
project team identified several opportunities in FY 2011 to reduce the project esti- 
mate by approximately $450M. As part of design close out efforts in FY 2012, the 
project team will update the cost range without the benefit of long-lead equipment 
vendor design information. This cost estimate is not expected to be a “baseline qual- 
ity” estimate, but will reflect best available cost information at the conclusion of de- 
sign activities. 

Mr. Turner. 4) How much will this alternate plan cost in relation to what CMRR 
was expected to cost? 

Secretary D’Agostino. The current Total Project Cost (TPC) range estimate for 
the CMRR-NF, as reported in the 1261 Report, was $3.7B-$5.8B. The preliminary 
Los Alamos cost estimate for execution of the interim plutonium strategy is in the 
range of $590M-$820M over the next 8 years. NNSA will work with the laboratory 
throughout the FY 2014 Budget formulation process to refine that strategy and the 
corresponding cost estimate. 
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Mr. Turner. 5) If we have a continuing resolution for the beginning of FY 2013, 
will NNSA recommend to the President that he seek an “anomaly” for NNSA — or 
any individual NNSA programs? 

Secretary D’Agostino. It would be premature to state whether I would rec- 
ommend to the President an anomaly is what’s needed for NNSA programs in the 
event of a continuing resolution. Furthermore, any anomaly request would have to 
be approved by the Secretary before going to the MTiite House and would be shaped 
by the overall funding context as we head into FY 2013. 

How would a continuing resolution, without an anomaly, affect the B61 life exten- 
sion program? 

The current program of work for the B61 assumes full funding at the level re- 
quested in the President’s Budget by October 1, 2012. Funding at a level less than 
the request, or an appropriation that comes well beyond the start of the fiscal year 
would unequivocally have implications for the program. That said, it’s difficult to 
say what those implications would be without knowing the precise amount of the 
funding or the precise timing of the appropriation. 

Some aspects of the program that we would have to review closely would be the 
ramp-up to phase 6.3 activities including hiring additional technical staff at the na- 
tional laboratories and production plants, flight tests, and environmental testing. 
Ultimately, the magnitude of the impact will depend on the length of the continuing 
resolution period. 

Mr. Turner. 6) Will NNSA ask Congress to address the W76 LEP funding issue? 
If so, what fix is needed? 

Secretary D’Agostino. NNSA is currently considering actions to realign FY 2013 
funding to put the program on track to meet the Navy’s operational requirements 
by the end of 2018 and complete the overall W76-1 production in FY 2021. This 
may include working with the Congress to realign funding before enactment, or re- 
programming funds after the start of FY 2013. 

Mr. Turner. 7) NNSA is conducting a review of all of its Federal personnel, with 
an intent of possible streamlining. When will this review be complete? 

Secretary D’Agostino. The review will be completed by December 31, 2012. Our 
current plans for reshaping the NNSA workforce are being developed in a manner 
to ensure, both now and in the foreseeable future, that we are in a position to: sup- 
port mission execution, ensure high quality project management of several critical 
multi-billion dollar construction projects, and transform our Cold War nuclear weap- 
ons complex into a 21st Century Nuclear Security Enterprise. The review under way 
is a strategic effort to analyze baseline requirements for NNSA’s workforce of the 
future that includes plans to maintain and enhance the pipeline of critical talent 
for the future, concurrent with changes to the existing workforce. 

Mr. Turner. 8) Please provide further details on the effort to eliminate trans- 
actional oversight at certain NNSA sites by June, as mentioned during the hearing. 

Secretary D’Agostino. NNSA is working with its laboratory partners to assess 
what is needed for a strategic oversight posture vice a transactional oversight ap- 
proach. This assessment includes a review of actual functions performed by Federal 
staff and the costs and benefits of those functions as they relate to the work at the 
labs. The goal is to shift oversight for nonnuclear or lower hazard activities to focus 
on overall system performance and not individual transactions. This approach re- 
quires fewer resources, is less intrusive, and helps ensure we can hold plant and 
laboratory personnel responsible for performance. Experience with this approach at 
the Kansas City plant indicates that a Federal focus on performance outcomes and 
not individual transactions improves performance across the board (safety, quality, 
and production). 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. SANCHEZ 

Ms. Sanchez. 9) What are the benefits, including cost-savings, and risks of plan- 
ning to build CMRR when PF4 is replaced? 

Secretary D’Agostino. In five years, PF-4 will be approximately 40 years old and 
NNSA believes there will be a continuing need to provide robust nuclear infrastruc- 
ture to support a variety of national security missions for the foreseeable future. 
Over the next several years, NNSA will continue to evaluate the most effective way 
to modernize its infrastructure while maintaining its plutonium capabilities. 
CMRR-NF design will be substantially completed by the end of 2012, but construc- 
tion is delayed. As part of ongoing program analysis and close coordination with 
DOD, the option to begin construction of the CMRR-NF remains available. It is too 
early to speculate on potential cost savings, or risks, associated with a facility that 
could provide any combination of CMRR-NF and PF-4 capabilities. 
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Ms. Sanchez. 10) Can NNSA accomplish its mission safely without CMRR? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Yes. NNSA would not propose to delay CMRR unless we 
could safely accomplish our mission in the absence of new construction. The decision 
to defer, by at least 5 years, took into account safety concerns and the final decision 
was that the risk of delay was tolerable. 

PF-4 has undergone a series of upgrades to improve the facility’s response to seis- 
mic events, with other upgrades currently being implemented through a capital TA- 
55 Reinvestment Project to further enhance reliability and safety of the facility. 

Ms. Sanchez. 11) Which planned LEPs are expected to require new pit produc- 
tion? 

Secretary D’Agostino. NNSA has existing Life Extension Programs for the W76 
and the B61. The W76-1 and B61-12 do not require new pit production. The W78 
and W88 are undergoing a conceptual study for life extension options. Options for 
both reuse of existing pits and remanufacture of existing pit designs are being eval- 
uated. A decision for the W78 and W88 will be made during the Phase 6.2/6.2A Fea- 
sibility and Cost Study which will begin this fiscal year. 

Ms. Sanchez. 12) With this sea change in plans, what assurances can you give 
us regarding the accuracy and reliability of NNSA’s requirement definition process? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Determining requirements is the process of establishing 
and validating need in collaboration with customers and stakeholders. For example, 
the requirement to maintain anal 3 d;ical chemistry, materials characterization and 
plutonium storage capabilities in support of national security mission work at Los 
Alamos has been affirmed by an independent DOD assessment. Over the past year, 
NNSA made difficult decisions to align with the fiscal reality of the Budget Control 
Act. The decision to defer construction of the CMRR-NF for at least 5 years is fully 
consistent with DOD’s 2011 independent assessment that recognized the higher 
operational risk of Building 9212 at Y-12 and the difficulty of executing both 
CMRR-NF construction and UPF construction under constrained funding scenarios. 
The decision to defer CMRR-NF construction does not increase risk to the safety 
and security of ongoing operations, and the operational constraints resulting from 
the decision do not prevent the NNSA from meeting mission requirements. 

Ms. Sanchez. 13) The 50-80 pit production capacity requirement was determined 
while the NNSA was planning on developing and producing the Reliable Replace- 
ment Warhead. What currently drives this requirement? 

Secretary D’Agostino. There are a number of factors the DOD and NNSA con- 
sider when establishing the pit production capacity requirement. These factors in- 
clude lifetime of the pits; stockpile size (number of warheads); potential pit modifica- 
tion; ability to reuse existing pits; and what is needed to have a responsive produc- 
tion infrastructure. 

Ms. Sanchez. 14) Was a cost assessment done for all the alternatives to the 3 
B option chosen by the Nuclear Weapons Council for the B61 life extension? Why/ 
why not? If so, how does the cost-range for the 3B option compare to the funding 
range for the 3 other options considered? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Several life extension options were considered and as- 
sessed by the NWC prior to the decision to proceed with Option 3B. Of the 6 other 
options considered, only 4 fully met the military requirements including service life. 
These options all exceeded the preliminary Option 3B costs by approximately $1.6- 
$2B. Other options considered hut not selected ranged from $1.5B-$4B for various 
component alteration scopes. These less expensive options had significant shortfalls 
in the ability to satisfy military requirements. In addition these options still require 
NNSA to begin a future life extension program in the 2020s. The NWC assessment 
concluded Option 3B was the most affordable life extension approach that met mili- 
tary requirements and assured no capability gap in our extended nuclear deterrent. 
Furthermore, NNSA and Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) Cost Analysis and 
Program Evaluation (CAPE) are jointly undertaking the B61 LEP Option 3B inde- 
pendent cost estimate, as well as the broader DOD-NNSA Strategic Weapons and 
Supporting Infrastructure analysis. This broader assessment seeks to “develop deci- 
sion framework that balances DOD’s weapon needs and NNSA’s infrastructure and 
stockpile stewardship requirements within fiscal constraints for incorporation into 
the FY 2014 President’s Budget.” The final report for this DOD-NNSA Interagency 
Team is expected in November 2012. 

Ms. Sanchez. 15) Is transactional oversight helpful or necessary to ensure safety, 
including nuclear safety? Why or why not? Are there other areas where trans- 
actional oversight should be applied for performance-based oversight? Why/why not? 

Secretary D’Agostino. A transactional approach to Federal oversight seeks to en- 
sure contractor performance by observing operations and reviewing or even approv- 
ing certain critical documents and activities, and is appropriate where the con- 
sequences of a failure are very high or where a performance failure is intolerable. 
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Ensuring the safety of our nuclear operations is one area where transactional over- 
sight may be helpful and necessary. For example, a large radiological release could 
significantly jeopardize the health and safety of the public or disrupt the ability of 
the Department to conduct its mission. Consequently, the Department approves the 
safety basis and startup of operations where such a release, while unlikely, could 
occur, and ensures adequate safety is demonstrated prior to operations. 

However, not all safety-related decisions require transactional oversight and it 
may even impede operations and add unnecessary costs for no benefit. For example, 
when a contractor has demonstrated adequate safety performance, the authority to 
review and approve restart of low hazard activities is often delegated to the oper- 
ating contractor. As a general rule, most oversight is a blend of systems-level and 
transaction-level oversight. To establish a proper balance of oversight methods, 
NNSA is working with its laboratory partners to assess what is needed for a stra- 
tegic oversight posture vice a transactional oversight approach. This assessment in- 
cludes a review of actual functions performed by Federal staff and the costs and 
benefits of those functions as they relate to the work at the labs. 

Ms. Sanchez. 16) Why did NNSA’s fiscal year 2013 budget request not seek fund- 
ing at the 1251 report level? Given the FY 2012 appropriations cuts, can NNSA exe- 
cute work that had been planned under the 1251 report funding levels? 

Secretary D’Agostino. Last year. Congress passed the Budget Control Act (BCA) 
which limits discretionary spending for the next decade, and caps national security 
spending in Fiscal Year 2012 and 2013. In Fiscal Year 2012, Congress also reduced 
NNSA’s request for Weapons Activities by $416 million below the President’s re- 
quest, or 5.4 percent. The BCA reflects a new fiscal climate in Washington, em- 
braced by both Congress and the Administration. Like all agencies, NNSA must ad- 
just to this new reality. The proposed budget allows us to meet DOD’s requirements 
by making the necessary investments in nuclear capabilities and the nuclear com- 
plex. 

The National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA) worked directly with the 
Department of Defense (DOD) and the Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC) to define 
a path forward to support the requirements in the Nuclear Posture Review Report. 
The realigned program, with adjustments to the original 1251 program and reflected 
in a memorandum on March 27, 2012, can be executed within the resources pro- 
vided by Congress for FY 2012 and those requested for FY 2013. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LANGEVIN 

Mr. Langevin. 17) Administrator D’Agostino, earlier this year, this subcommittee 
held a hearing that examined the recent National Academies of Science study per- 
taining to how NNSA governs, manages and oversees the nuclear security enter- 
prise. This is in addition to numerous issues that have been documented through 
a long series of reports and studies over the past 10 years. What are the Depart- 
ment of Energy and the NNSA doing to address these issues and what is the budg- 
etary impact of these issues? 

Secretary D’Agostino. The Department is committed to enhancing the efficiency 
of Government oversight while ensuring that critical nuclear security activities are 
conducted in a safe and secure environment. The Department takes very seriously 
the recommendations of the National Academy of Sciences regarding safety and se- 
curity. Led by Secretary Chu, a former lab director, the Department is working ac- 
tively to increase the efficiency of our oversight and to improve our approach to 
working with our partners. We believe that our ongoing efforts will be more effective 
at addressing those issues than prescriptive legislation. 

The Department, including the NNSA, is committed to maintaining and improv- 
ing safety and security standards while improving efficiency. Below is a description 
of steps that the Department has recently taken and plans to take to achieve these 
goals. 

NNSA-National Laboratory Relationship Improvements 

The February 2012 National Academy of Sciences and previous reports have ex- 
pressed concerns with the relationship between the NNSA and the Laboratories, in- 
cluding the need to streamline operations. Over the past few years, the Department, 
including the NNSA, has been implementing the following actions to build trust and 
drive efficiencies and for this important relationship: 

• To increase senior level communication, restore trust and foster collaboration on 
significant strategic improvements, the NNSA Administrator has initiated 
monthly executive forums that include the senior contractor leadership from the 
NNSA labs and plants, NNSA Field Offices, and senior NNSA headquarters 
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staff. This forum is currently collaboratively working three major initiatives fo- 
cused on improving the efficiency and effectiveness of NNSA oversight. 

1. National Nuclear Security Administration Equivalency Matrix: A multisite 
NNSA effort to examine existing DOE contractual requirements and other 
nonstatutory requirements that can be adequately achieved through indus- 
trial standards and commercial practices. 

2. Benchmarking: NNSA has established a cross functional team between 
NNSA and Laboratory representatives to review models in place at other 
laboratories and Federally Funded Research and Development Centers 
(FFRDCs) to document best practices and to make informed recommenda- 
tions to increase the efficiency of the NNSA complex. 

3. Strategic Performance Evaluation Plan Pilot Program: NNSA is undertaking 
a pilot program to streamline its evaluation of contractor performance by fo- 
cusing on strategic outcomes indicative of acceptable overall performance in 
lieu of its historic tactical focus. 

• Senior NNSA and DOE’s Office of Health, Safety, and Security (HSS) personnel 
visited each of the seven nuclear sites and asked senior contractor and Federal 
personnel whether the Department’s nuclear safety requirements were exces- 
sively burdensome. Site Federal and contractor personnel consistently agreed 
that while there have been implementation issues the nuclear safety require- 
ments themselves are not excessive or inappropriate. The review identified 
areas for improvement in the nuclear safety directives, which were provided to 
the responsible offices and addressed in recent revisions. Revisions to govern- 
ance processes to enhance collaboration will keep this feedback channel open in 
the future. 

• In response to Secretarial direction, a systematic reform of the Department’s 
safety and security directives has been undertaken and resulted in a rede- 
signed, streamlined set of requirements that significantly reduces the level of 
prescription, offers flexibility for innovative solutions, and pushes decision- 
making authorities to appropriate levels within the organization. While main- 
taining requirements sufficient for effective safety and security performance, 
the Department revised, consolidated and cancelled directives to achieve a near- 
ly 50% reduction in safety and security directives. 

• The Secretary’s “National Laboratory Director’s Council,” which includes the 
NNSA Laboratories, was tasked with identifying burdensome requirements for 
the Department. Of the 20 burdensome requirements identified to date by the 
Laboratory Directors, 14 have been resolved, four are on hold at the request of 
the Directors, and two are still in process. 

• NNSA’s Enterprise Operating Requirements Review Board (EORRB) engages 
Laboratory and Plant Directors, Site Managers, and Headquarters leadership to 
look at requirements and directives in order to ensure the level of prescription 
is appropriate and that the requirements are not excessively burdensome. This 
initiative has ensured that comments from NNSA personnel, including contrac- 
tors, are adequately addressed. Since using this process, NNSA has been able 
to obtain a satisfactory resolution of 100% of its concerns during the revision 
of DOE directives, further ensuring that the desired balance in oversight is 
achieved. 

• The NNSA Administrator’s Policy (NAP-21) “Transformational Governance and 
Oversight,” approved last year, defined principles, responsibilities, processes 
and requirements to help in transforming and improving governance and over- 
sight. This document is being revised to take advantage of lesson learned 
through the governance reform process. 

• A four-party governance charter has been signed by the Departments of Energy, 
Defense, Homeland Security, and the Office of the Director of National Intel- 
ligence to establish the Mission Executive Council as a means to coordinate 
interagency long term strategic planning for unique science, technology and en- 
gineering (ST&E) capabilities across agencies in order to ensure that those ca- 
pabilities will efficiently and effectively support critical national security prior- 
ities. This now provides the forum for the joint long-term planning of people, 
skills and facilities needed to complement more traditional short-term and tac- 
tical Interagency Work activities at the laboratories. 

• The Secretary recently approved transitioning DOE’s orders and directives to a 
more risk-informed foundation (an Enterprise Risk Model). Future proposals for 
new requirements to be issued by DOE for contractor implementation must be 
evaluated on the basis of their benefit in terms of risk mitigation as well as 
their potential cost. 
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• Upon completion of the governance and oversight transformation effort, NNSA 
expects to have: 

• Clearer roles, responsibilities, and accountability, 

• Stronger Line Oversight and Contractor Assurance Systems, 

• Better balanced, performance and outcome oriented requirements, and 

• Improved contractual performance accountability. 

Organizational & Business Improvements 

• In March 2012, NNSA created and filled a new position of Associate Adminis- 
trator for Infrastructure and Operations. This new organization is responsible 
for the integrated management of the NNSA Site Offices and coordination of all 
aspects of functional mission support across the NNSA enterprise. This will fa- 
cilitate an NNSA enterprise approach to infrastructure management and oper- 
ational support necessary for achievement of the OneNNSA concept. 

• After more than 2 years of analysis and outside reviews, NNSA released a Re- 
quest for Proposal (RFP) for the combined management and operations of the 
Y-12 National Security Complex and Pantex Plant, with an option for phase in 
of Tritium Operations performed at the Savannah River Site and recently estab- 
lished the NNSA Production Office to combine NNSA oversight of both produc- 
tion plants. Combining contracts and site offices will allow NNSA to improve 
performance, reduce the cost of work, and operate as an integrated enterprise. 

• In 2011, NNSA created an Acquisition and Project Management organization to 
improve business practices. This represents a fundamental change in NNSA’s 
approach to project and construction management. This office focuses on im- 
proving the quality of work while keeping projects on time and on budget across 
the Enterprise. For example, for the Uranium Processing Facility Phase A scope 
of work (rerouting Bear Creek Road and site utilities), the APM analysis of ac- 
quisition alternatives identified an alternate acquisition strategy that was sub- 
sequently approved resulting in a cost savings of $9 million. Other similar ac- 
quisition analyses are planned for upcoming NNSA projects. 

• NNSA has realigned functions, responsibilities, and authorities in the NNSA 
management structure to support implementation of governance reform initia- 
tives. This realignment has provided for clear and direct lines of communication 
from the Federal workforce to the contractor with a focus on mission execution. 

• NNSA re-evaluated the assignment of authorities and responsibilities (and its 
delegations of authorities) to move decisionmaking to the lowest appropriate 
and competent level in the organization. This has resulted in more timely and 
better informed actions and decisions which in turn has led to increased produc- 
tivity. 

• NNSA is working to develop and implement governance reform metrics. The 
metrics will be used as inputs to demonstrate results and benefits of governance 
reform and enhance the use of data for Nuclear Security Enterprise (NSE) deci- 
sionmaking. 

• NNSA awarded a Blanket Purchase Agreement for Enterprise Construction 
Management Services. The agreement will standardize NNSA’s approach to 
project management across the enterprise and provide subject matter experts 
to provide independent analysis and advice related to the design and construc- 
tion of facilities. 

Safety & Security Improvements 

The Department is aware of concerns previously raised regarding overly prescrip- 
tive safety and security regulations. The following improvements to safety, health 
and security oversight, including non-nuclear operations, have been implemented to 
streamline directives and improve our standards: 

• In response to Secretarial direction, the Office of Health, Safety and Security 
(HSS) fundamentally redesigned its Independent Oversight program for safety 
and security. HSS now focuses its oversight on high-hazard, high-consequence 
operations, the Department’s most significant national security assets, and in- 
stances of deficient performance. It has eliminated routine oversight of routine 
industrial operations and lower value security assets. With rare exceptions, 
large inspections teams have been replaced by a more strategic approach using 
smaller teams that focus on specific issues and are better coordinated with DOE 
(including NNSA) line management to ensure meiximum value and optimal effi- 
ciency in data gathering, thus considerably reducing the impact of independent 
oversight on mission activities at DOE sites. 

• NNSA has adopted a decentralized oversight approach for nuclear and non-nu- 
clear safety, relying on the site offices to provide the primary oversight of its 
contractors rather than a burdensome regimen of headquarters oversight. This 
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approach is institutionalized in NAP-21, but will also be captured in the NNSA 
Functions, Responsibilities and Authorities (FRA) document, which is nearing 
completion. The FRA clearly articulates the regulatory oversight model that 
NNSA has implemented for safety and security, and associated regulatory roles 
and responsibilities. 

• To ensure consistent and balanced implementation of nuclear safety require- 
ments at its site offices, NNSA performs reviews of each site office every 2 
years, evaluating 18 nuclear safety areas. Areas reviewed include, for example, 
quality assurance and the development and approval of safety documentation. 
These reviews are staffed largely by Federal subject matter experts from the 
sites, allowing good practices to be shared directly between the sites while de- 
veloping a common set of expectations amongst the practitioners on how over- 
sight should be done. Headquarters personnel, augment these reviews, further 
helping ensure a consistent set of expectations. These reviews have helped 
eliminate site-specific implementation issues, driving consistent improvements 
in performance. In the first round of reviews, began in 2005, expected perform- 
ance was found in only 67% of the areas assessed. Two years later, that level 
rose to 90%, and to 93% in the most recent series. 

• To complement its decentralized execution of oversight, NNSA has implemented 
a Central Technical Authority who, among other functions, ensures that DOE 
policies are developed and promulgated consistent with the needs of NNSA and 
its contractors. The Administrator currently serves this role, and is supported 
by an Associate Administrator for Safety and Health with a staff of subject mat- 
ter experts. DOE requires CTA concurrence on revisions to requirements that 
can affect nuclear safety. NNSA has used this authority to ensure that the 
needs of NNSA and its contractors are properly reflected in revisions to DOE 
nuclear safety directives. 

• NNSA completed a security reform initiative to deliver programmatic reform 
and provide cost-effective protection of nuclear weapons, special nuclear mate- 
rials, classified information, facilities, and employees that has saved NNSA and 
tcixpayers over $50 million per year in productivity improvements and cost re- 
ductions (several hundreds of millions of dollars over the 5-year FYNSP), while 
maintaining a robust security posture. This security reform initiative restruc- 
tured security governance and oversight to redefine the survey and self-assess- 
ment activities. This initiative also had the Site Offices implement a risk-based 
model that prioritized and focused resources on high-risk operational activities. 

• NNSA has developed NAPs for security with the goal of achieving management 
and operational excellence. NNSA’s security NAPs include improvements that 
would also benefit other DOE organizations, and that will be incorporated into 
a revised set of DOE security directives that provides consistent direction to all 
DOE sites. The revisions to DOE directives will focus on establishing security 
requirements that are necessary for adequate protection and conform to na- 
tional standards, while providing flexibility to site organizations to use the most 
appropriate methods to meet the security requirements and protection objec- 
tives. NNSA is working collaboratively with HSS in the revision process for the 
DOE security directives and will cancel current security NAPs upon their incor- 
poration into revised DOE directives. 

• NNSA established a Security Commodity Team (SCT) that delivered a common 
procurement mechanism with a single provider for uniforms and a wide range 
of tactical equipment that produced cost savings, more efficient processing time, 
and expedited delivery schedules. 

• NNSA initiated a Protective Force (PF) Training Reform Initiative to develop 
a corporate PF training program, based upon newly developed and consistent 
mission-essential tasks. This initiative will improve the focus, effectiveness, and 
efficiency of the annual PF sustainment training program. 

Mr. Langevin. 18) Mr. Huizenga, the DOE received $5.1 billion for Defense Envi- 
ronmental Cleanup through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 
Can you provide a status of the projects this $5.1 billion funded? 

Mr. Huizenga. The Environmental Management (EM) American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act Program has demonstrated tremendous success in accelerating 
the environmental cleanup of contaminated facilities, lands, and groundwater across 
the EM complex. Utilizing the full $5.99 billion received in Recovery Act funds, EM 
has completed 92 percent of the projects/cleanup activities on-time and within budg- 
et. EM has also reduced its environmental contamination footprint from over 900 
square miles to 316 square miles as of March 30, 2012. In total, EM has initiated 
126 discrete projects/cleanup activities (85 Defense Environmental Cleanup funded 
and 41 Non-Defense funded). To date, 95 projects/cleanup activities have been com- 
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pleted (64 Defense funded and 31 Non-defense funded). Currently, the Defense En- 
vironmental Cleanup Recovery Act account has a balance of approximately $215 
million that will be utilized to complete 21 remaining projects/cleanup activities. 

Mr. Langevin. 19) Mr. Winokur, can you please discuss your safety concerns re- 
garding the Waste Treatment Plant at Hanford, and are there current efforts be- 
tween the DNFSB and the DOE to address these concerns? 

Dr. Winokur. For more than a decade, the Board has devoted time and resources 
to oversight of the Waste Treatment and Immobilization Plant (WTP) with two main 
safety objectives. First, operation of the plant must not expose the public or workers 
to undue risk. Second, the plant must achieve its design objectives to eliminate the 
safety and environmental risks posed by continued storage of millions of gallons of 
high-level waste in aging underground tanks. Although this is a one-of-a-kind 
project with novel technology that requires significant research and development, it 
is being designed concurrent with construction (also known as a “fast track” design/ 
build approach). As a result, timely identification and resolution of technical issues 
are paramount to meeting the objectives of the Hanford cleanup effort. 

The Board’s safety reviews have focused on ensuring that important safety sys- 
tems can meet the safety function and safety performance requirements specified in 
the project safety basis documents. The Board has identified significant weaknesses 
in the design of safety systems and is working closely with DOE to correct them. 
The Board has written two Recommendations and numerous letters on this project. 
The principal issues that have not yet been resolved are summarized below: 

Mixing in Process Vessels. On December 17, 2010, the Board issued Recommenda- 
tion 2010-2, Pulse Jet Mixing at the Waste Treatment and Immobilization Plant, 
to address nuclear safety hazards arising from inadequate mixing of waste in proc- 
essing tanks. On November 10, 2011, DOE provided the Board with an implementa- 
tion plan that commits to conduct a test program to determine the capabilities of 
WTP’s mixing systems, develop waste acceptance criteria for WTP that will address 
safety concerns associated with mixing, and determine the requirements for waste 
sampling systems in the Tank Farms and WTP. However, on April 30, 2012, DOE 
informed the Board that a key technical assumption used in the planned approach 
to testing and modeling was not technically defensible, and that a revision to the 
implementation plan is needed. DOE plans to issue the revised plan by the fourth 
quarter of 2012. 

Erosion and Corrosion of Piping, Vessels, and Pulse Jet Mixer Nozzles. The Board 
found that the WTP contactor had not properly justified the wear allowances needed 
to ensure that piping, vessels, and mixing equipment (particularly items that will 
be inaccessible once radioactive operations commence) will not suffer excessive ero- 
sion and corrosion over the 40-year design life of the facility. DOE agrees with the 
Board’s evaluation. The WTP contractor is developing a plan for evaluating erosion 
and corrosion on a vessel-by-vessel basis that accounts for variations during waste 
processing operations. 

Hydrogen in Piping and Ancillary Vessels. The Board is continuing to evaluate 
the safety issues associated with the proposed hydrogen control strategy for WTP, 
which allows hydrogen explosions in piping under certain conditions. The contractor 
recently completed its resolution of technical concerns identified by the Board and 
by an independent review team chartered by DOE. DOE is presently reviewing the 
revised hydrogen control strategy. The contractor has not yet implemented the re- 
vised hydrogen control strategy in WTP’s design or incorporated it in the safety 
basis. The contractor also needs to complete a major testing effort to determine the 
effect of hydrogen explosions on components such as valves and instrumentation. 

Spray Leak Analysis. In 2011, the Board identified technical issues with the WTP 
contractor’s approach for determining the consequences to the public of accidents in- 
volving sprays of radioactive liquids. DOE acknowledged that the Board’s concerns 
were valid and committed to resolve them through a test program. This test pro- 
gram is currently under way. 

Heat Transfer Analyses for Process Vessels. The Board found technical issues in 
heat transfer analyses that the WTP contractor was using to establish post-accident 
mixing requirements to avoid hydrogen explosions in process vessels in the WTP 
Pretreatment Facility. DOE has agreed that the technical assumptions in the con- 
tractor’s heat transfer model needed better justification and is pursuing appropriate 
analyses. 

Instrumentation and Control System Design. The Board found that the prelimi- 
nary safety basis did not ensure the required reliability of safety-significant instru- 
mented systems. DOE had the WTP contractor complete a comprehensive review of 
the problem and has committed to revise the appropriate procedures and guides for 
engineering and safety analysis to correct the issue. 
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Ammonia Hazards. The Board found that the existing design and safety-related 
controls will not adequately protect workers or facilities at WTP from accidents in- 
volving the large quantities of ammonia to be stored at the WTP site. In response, 
DOE informed the Board that the project team will perform three new hazard anal- 
yses to address the Board’s concerns. 

Design and Construction of Electrical Distribution System. On April 13, 2012, the 
Board issued a letter to DOE identifying safety issues with the design of the elec- 
trical distribution system at WTP. The Board is waiting for a response from DOE 
on this issue. 

Safety Culture. The Board issued Recommendation 2011-1, Safety Culture at the 
Waste Treatment and Immobilization Plant, on June 9, 2011, after determining that 
serious flaws in the project’s safety culture were inhibiting the identification and 
resolution of technical and safety issues. DOE accepted the Board’s recommenda- 
tion, and has provided an acceptable implementation plan for corrective actions. 
doe’s Office of Health, Safety and Security (HSS) independently reviewed the WTP 
safety culture, and confirmed the Board’s conclusions in a report issued in January 
2012. Both the DOE Office of River Protection and the WTP contractor are pursuing 
corrective action plans in response to the issues identified in the Board’s rec- 
ommendation and by the HSS review. 

o 



